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Eos NATIONAL - | to contain money, that bag passed from 
Bos she hand to band unexamined, unopened, at 
oe the value marked on it. This was credit, 
ASS PARLIAMENTARY NQ#ICES or in another word, confidence. Much 
be PROSPECTIVE and RETROSPECTIVE, the same is the present repute of the 


East-India Company’s seal on certain = 
among the Chinese: they are sent up the 
unpacked. If the merchant whose 
te seal imparted value, lent the use of a 
Crepir is an ideal existence, the | number of sealed bags to a friend ;—it 
offspring of long continued intercourse | was the same thing in another form, as if 
between man and man. We credit the | be had lent him an equal number of 
assertions of a man on whom, having often | written securities. It was an averment to 
heard him, we have gradually reposed our | the bearer of the bag, that so much value 
confidence. We credit the promises of a | was annexed to the possession of it.—— 
man, who having repeatedly fulfilled his Such is the miraculous effect of credit. 
promises formerly made, now demands our | A number of persons associated with in- 
dependance. Commercial credit is the ap- | tention to avail themselves of the mass of 
plication of confidence to mercantile | their united credit, is a Company :—and 
transactions. It is the result of repeated | in money concerns, such a Company, in- 
occasions ou which the party credited has | stituted for profit is termed a Bank. 
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— proved himself willing and able to dis- Banks are of various kinds: banks of 
& charge his obligations. deposit ; banks of taking pledges ; land 
~ Gradually, this confidence spreads and | banks, &c. The constitution of these we 
3 accumulates, till it becomes part of the | have no need to consider at present; but 
at capital on which a merchant trades: and | we propose to explain, in some measure, 
go it may be held by him in reserve, as he | the Constitution of that which is the im- 
gz may hold a quantity of coin, to be ready | mediate subject of the present article, the 
= against a day appointed, In the mean | Bank of France ;—it differs essentially in 
£~™ while, that commodity lies by him un- | its formation from that best known among 
& 3 profitable, unless he is acquainted with | us, the Rank of England. 
$3 some one, in whom in his turn he It is remarkable, that, the French na- ~ 
£5 confides ; and to whom he tranfers this | tion, though of acknowledged sagacity, 
aa reserve, stipulating its restoration before | never well understood the management of 
* i he wants it, for bis own purpose. A man | banks. Mr. Law’s Bank in 1716, had 
ped of well known probity and property, has | every success that could be expected from 
1 no need to accumulate cash enormously ; | it, so long as Mr. Law’s principles guided 
qnier his accumulated credit will answer the | it ; but he was a Scotchman ; and in no 
norton purpose ; and this he may lend no less | very long period of time, the government 
thau his coin. There have been instances | stepped in, and improved the institution 
wef of mercantile houses whose seals were so | into confusion and distress.. Because it 
7 £43. well known, 80 satisfactory, and so au- | had: accomplished so much, the lively 


thoritative, that affixed to a bag supposed | imagination of Frenchmen imagined it 
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could accomplish erery thing ;—and fail- 
ing in this, as it needs must, it was pro- 
nounced good for nothing. About 1776, 
a banker at Paris opened a bank for dis- 
counts (Caisse d'escompie) to facilitate the 
commercial bills of that city. This suc- 
ceeded beyond his most spare expecta- 
tions ; but intermeddling with government 
securities, this bank also, saw its capital 
absorbed, and itself ruined.-—— 

In the sixth year of the French Repub- 
lic, one and indivisible, (1798-1790) the 
Bankers of Paris unable to find a~better 
resource, opened a bank of reciprocal ac- 
commodation, and by the power of their 
united credit they obtained {facilities for | 
their respective dealings, together with a | 
portion of public confidence, which was | 
Otherwise beyond their power. Seeing 
the prosperity of this association, certain | 
Merchants of Paris established a com- 
mercial bank, intending to accommodate 
those who held shares in it. The Manu- 
facturers, also, followed the exaniple, and | 
opened a bank to which they might apply 
in case of need. These were imperfect 
establishments, at best : their powers were 
limited : they did some service ; but their 
utility as public bodies was tar enough 
from extensive. 

‘In the eighth year of the Frehch re- 
public, (1800-1801) a joint-stock Com- 
pany on a mote extensive scale Was’ in- 
stituted, under the protection of the Con- 
sular Governmént, and this was called 
the. Bank of France. The Collision of 
these banks, at lengih,’ produced the ‘un- 
pleasant effecis that might have been ex- 
pected from lurking jealousy, and the co- 
vertly acting spirit of rivalship —Each | 
of these banks intending to Accommodate | 
its own shareholders in preference to all 
other persons, was obliged to take méa- 
sures, and to incur expences, (Hut it miyht 
not be found unprovided: this rendered 
its own existence precarious ; while it also 
prevented the proper effect of a banking 
system on the nation at large. The nar- 
row spirit of favouritism and partiality 
contracted the powers as well as the views 
of these banks, 

_ In consequence, the constitution of the 
Bank of France was recast, by a law of 
April 22, 1806. Its privileges were ex- 
tended an additional period of ‘twenty-five 
years (they had been Roe for ‘fifteen 
years, originally), e shares, called 


actions; had been forty-five thousand, | 


each of one thousand francs, And here 
we see one difference between this Com- 
pany and that of the Bauk of England, of 
the Stock of which a purchaser may buy 
smaller or larger quantities, and even frac- 
tional parts: though he must possess a 
fixed value to enable him to vote, in ques- 
tions which concern the body. These 
actions vf the Bank of France, were by 
this law authorized to the extent of ninety 
thousand, double the former number, if 
the council thought it necessary. The di- 
vidend was limited to 6 per cent. What- 


_ ever profit exceeded that sum, was divided 


into three parts: one third was laid by, 
as a fund de réserve ; the other (we thirds 
might be added to the dividend. The 
body of shareholders at large, was repre- 
sented by Mvo hundred members, in a ge- 
neral assembly. The goverior and his two 
deputies were nominated by the Empgror ! 

it appears by the official report in April 
1806, that the bank had discounted in the 


year preceding ........ 630,870.3068 fr. 
Loss by forgeries ..... 4 22,184 


Amount of the fund re. 
served vested, in 5 per 


cent consols ........ 3,390,257 
Producing an annual pro- 


The reserve for this year was 947,574, 
and the dividend was 6 per cent. to which 
was added, the profit ot the 5 per cent, 
consols. in which the fand reserved was 
employed’: so that, the first’ half yearly 
dividend was in the whole 35 fr. per share ; 
the second was $6 fr. per share The ane 
nual dividend was, therefore, 71 fr, the 
reserve 32 fr, 77 c. making in the whole 
103 fr. 77 c. or abou: 10 325 on the ca- 


pital. The whole reserve amounfed on - 


each share to 141 fr. 54c. 

Tt might have been thought that a com- 
pany making a profit of more than {en per 
cent. on its capital, could have no occasion 
to stop payment : yet so it happened. The 
extreme diflicultyexperienced bythe bank* 
in obtaining specie from distant provinces, 
contracted so forcibly its power of re= 
placing the cash drawn away, that its trea- 
sury became at length exhausted of specie, 
though it contained ample securities. 

The fact seems to have been, that of 
630, in discount, Patis itself, did not re- 
quire two thirds ; perhaps not more than 
half ; the remainder was drawn for the 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. XL p. 855. 
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provinces, and foreigners; who contrived 
by ‘means of friends to obtain discounts 
from the Bank of France at six per cent. 
whatever were the rate of interest in their 
own countries ; and even in countries, at 
that time, in open hostility agaiost France. 
This is a corious fact, but it passes for 
unquestionable. Add to this the drain of 
specie for the use of all public fynetion- 
aries, payment of public dividends, an- 
nuines, &c. end we shal] cease to wonder 
at the necessity for a step, at first sight 
so little to be expected. 

The supply of specie by the bank to 
the circulation of Paris, had been about 
5, to 600 000 fr. (say 25,000) daily ; 
but the demand rose graduaily to 14 or 
1,500,000 fr. (say 00,000) daily. In 
the space of three weeks ¢/even millions 
of fr. (say 14 millions 
sterling) had been drawn trom tbe bank. 
No proportionate supply of specie arriving, 
but payment in specie becoming slacker 
and slacker, the council found their em- 
barrassments beyont! their powers. 

Such was the history of the stoppage of 
the Bank of France in the year 1806, 
which led to the remodelling of its go- 
vernment, and to the exercise of Imperial 
authority in the appointment of its Su- 
perior Officers, 

_ Our last number announced that this 
institution had again stopped payment in 
Specie, except Ly a nominal quantity, not 
worth mentioning ; nor from the mode of 
furnishing it, susceptible of being adcuced 
in testimony, Were we instituting a 
comparison between these two epochs, we 
should observe, that in 1814, the bank 
paid in 18 days 21,230,000 fr. which is 
something less than 1,200,000 daily (say 
£50,000) whereas formerly it had paid 
1,500,000 daily before it stopped. 

In 1812, the bank had 114 millions in 
specie ; when it stopped, the specie was 
reduced tog#,354,000. In 1912, its notes 
igsued weré'117 millions ; in 1814, they 
were 35,326,000. During 1805, there were 
discounted for Paris, alone, 630,870 368. 
During 1813, Paris and the provinces dis- 
counted 661,130,819. The profit on the 
first half year of 1813, was more than 
on the last half year 427,000 fr. The notes 
IN Circulation in 1814, were 33,674,000fr. 
(say 1,400,000.) 

These statements certainly shew a great 
falling off in the commerce of France ; 
the whole of the discounts for the pro- 
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vinces daring 1813 was little more than 
20£ millions (say 800,000!.)—But, worse 
still, in 1812 the Bank had scarcely any 
government securities, —they are not pare 
ticularized:—In 1814, it had jifly-two 
mi/lions -- then seventy-five millions !—It 
is, then, this interference of the govern- 
ment with the Bank of France, that has 
overwhelmed it in the calamity it now 
experiences. 

It is every way probable, that this ac- 
commodation granted to government, be- | 
came suspected, by the public, and then 
believed ; in consequence, all who held 
notes pressed for payment ; knowing that 
the government, by an arrété could over- 
turn the whole system, to answer its pur- 
poses, Addto this, the number of bank- 
ers and merchants who stopped payment 
during the interval between the revolu- 
tion ia Holland, and the middle of Jan- 
uary. The urgency was thereby rendered 
absolutely unrestrainable. ‘ 

Every Report made to the body has 
complained of the little business done by 
the Bank of France; although it was 
willing to do much more. M. Cretet 
in October 1806, says ‘* the confluence 
‘of money at Paris, without employment 
proves,—the diminution of commercial’ 
operations +—that the French people, pro- 
fiting by experience, feels that—all specp- 
lations ought to be postponed for the pre- 
sent.” The Bank, though it takes all, 
the good paper that is offered it, cannot, 
employ ali its disposable funds. _ It want- 
ed more; it was happy to find some’ 
employment for them in the public’ 
treasury ; in this dearth, it thought it- 
self happy in seeing the Comptoir Commer- 
cial bring collections of smaller articles, 
.which it obtains by the nature of its in- 
stitution, which includes the lowest, the. 
smaliest branches of consumption,” 

In ike manner, the present ee ob- 
serves that in 1813, its real discounts 
would not have afforded the regular di-: 
vidends, The discounted bills wete only 
15 millions—10 millions—and taking-in 
bills at gO days’ date, instead of 60 days’, 
—forcing its trade—‘ it had to regret 
being possessed of only 45 millions” (not. 
2,000,001.) of good mercantile securities. 

We leave these particulars to speak for. 
themselves. We discern no blame what- 
ever attached to the Bank of France ; for 
we are persuaded that it could not help’ 
exchanging its cash for government secu-' 
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rities. But, we infer, that France is un- 
der very small obligations to that régime 
which has annihilated confidence between 
man and man--mercantile confidence, 
general credit, popular employment of 
the means of wealth. In vain shall we be 
told of the ‘‘immense riches of France,” 
of its inexhaustible wealth !"'--that its soil 
is prolific we admit ;—that it abounds in 
all the necessaries, and most of the Juxu- 
ries of life,—that its population may be 
happy if they will;—but we say, that 
under the bad management of which Na- 
PoEEON has been guilty—labour and in- 
dustry have wanted encouragement—com- 
merce has wanted energy—the active 
hands have been cut off—capital has been 
wasted—and, the Bank of France, though 
without a competitor, has not been able 
to employ its capital, to purposes available 
to its own profit or the nation’s advantage. 

It is scarcely possible on this occasion 
to avoid a glance at a similar event in the 
history of the Bank of England: —the 
ever-memorable stoppage in 1797. That 
was preceded by a shrewd suspicion, that 
the enemy had laid their plans for inca- 
pacitating the Bank from affording specie 
for the public service, in case of an in- 
vasion, at that time most strongly con- 
templated.* It was answered, that the 


'*®In 1792, as we know, from Barrere’s 
public Declaration, the Directory formed a 
conspiracy, for draining the country of spe- 
cie; for this end, agents, in London, were 
authorised, to draw bills on the Caisse D' Es- 
compte, for whatever sums, at whatever ex- 
changes ; investing the produce of such bills, 
ii gold, and silver, which were to be trans- 
mitted to France, where the value of the pre- 
cious metals was to be raised; to meet such 
remittances of foreign coins, or molten gui- 
neas. But Robespierre, by destroying the 
ruling party, ruined their project. And the 
wish of the French government, wherever it 
may be lodged, to undermine our public cre- 
dit, and private commerce, continues equally 
active a more sly. The able and eloquent 
Letter on the Genius and Disposition of the 
French Government, labours this important 
poet And J will add a fact, which has 

n ascertained to me, by two persons, from 
foreign parts, who chose not to be named, 
any more than the Continental merchants, 
that a Company has been recently established, 
at Paris, under the all-powerful protection of 
the Emperor, whose soie object is, fo drain 
apent of bullion. A ship, which has been 

ely seized, carrying out bullion, iv large 


cost to the enemy in execation of such a 
project, would be too enormous:—we ra- 
ther think codte qui covite,” was the 
intention of the foe. In reporting on the 
Bank of France (officially) M. Perregaux 
says—‘‘ n'est que trop vraisemblable 
que la malveillance a concoura aux rem- 
boursements extraordinaires qui ont tout- 
a-coup assailli la réserve de la Banque.” 
M. Journu-Aubert says, ‘ On s'est 
appergu que par des voies trés.détournées, 
nos. meme profitaient de notre 
fidélité a tout-rembourser a bureau ou- 
vert, pour nous soutirer presque tout le 
numéraire qua nous pouvions nous procu- 
rer."—‘* J] a done fallu,.s’occuper des. 
moyens d’obvier A des extractions aussi 
abusives que contraires 4 l’intérét de |’Etat, 
dans des moments ot la politique ourdit 
contre nous des trames perfidet’..‘* Les 
enlévements de numéraire sont sans doute 
tres cotiteuxr pour nos ennemis ; mais que 
leur importent ces sacrifices dans le fol 
espoir d’ébranler un établissement qui paie 
en argent, tandis qué leurs billets de 
Banque ne sont plus que du papier-mon- 
naie?” Now, if the political enemies 
of France, put themselves to this extra 
trouble and spareless cost, if they devised 
very roundabout ways by which to exhaust 
the Bank of France of cash, where is the 
impossibility that the enemies of Britain 
should attempt the same manceuvre in 
reference to the Bank of England? So 
far, certainly the two establishments were 
on a level; objects of the same practices, 
and exposed to the same evils. The dif- 
ference is, however, in. favour of the 
Bank of England, that the dreaded inva- 
sion never actually took place. 

It is worth while to compare the mea- 
sures adopted by these institutionsron 
such trying occasions. The Bank of Eng- 
land suffers uself to be directed by the 
government of the country: the Bank 
of France, assumes the power to suspend 
its payments. The Bank of England 
obeys an order of the Privy Council to 
pay no longer in cash,—not in any pro- 
portion,—nor under any shape : the Bank 
of France reers to the Mayor of Paris 
the selection of what paper it shall pay; 
thereby admitting the operation of pre- 


which were intercepted ; and which contained 
intimations, and traces, of such a Company, 
existing, at Paris.—Cha/mers on Bullion and 


quantities, conveyed with it several letters, J 


Coin, p. p. 89. 90. Note. 
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ference. In the mean while, the rate of 
interest-remains fixed by act of Parlia- 
ment in Britain, at 5 per cent. as before, 
without variation : whether the Bank pays 
or not; while in France, an Imperial 
Edict immediately issues, which allows 
borrowers and lenders to euter into what- 
ever contracts they please ; and to stipu- 
late a rate of interest between themselves 
daring the whole year 1814, without con- 
troul, Itis proper also to remark, that 
the great Bullion question is understood 
by the Bank of France in exact confor- 
mity to the sentiments of the Bank of 
England (vide p. 120) ‘ gold obtains a 
considerable premium.” So that in,.the 
opinion of these gentlemen, the precious 
metals are not, themselves, the inflexible 
standard, by which all other values must 
be regulated. Gold at a premium—even 
while the Bank paid its notes in cash !— 
and this in a country overflowing with 
numéraire"” — with “ espéces son- 
nantes,” in’ all directicns.—** How the 
world is given to lying !"” says the face- 
tious Falstaff; and some other characters 
might echo his words. “ France is the rich- 
est Country on the face cf the earth: her 
territorial resources are immense: she 
abounds in money. According to esti- 
mate ihe contributions obtained by war 
have brought into France more than a 
milhard! -1 have two hundred millions 
in wy private chest in the Tuilleries.” * 
—Why then, may it please your majesty, 
does ‘* gold obtain a CONSIDERABLE PRE- 
mMiuM ?"—Why then, does so extraordi- 
nary a phenomenon occur, when every 
thing in nature, and art, in govera- 
ment, politics, general prosperity, and 
national happiness, conspires to oppose 
aod prevent it? 


We desire to-bring to the recollection 
of our readers a few particulars relating 
to the state of the Bank of England, in 
1797; for the purpose of comparison, 
with what lies before us, on the part of 
the Bank of France. 

The first Report from a committee of 
House of Commons, March 3, states that 

Your committee find upon examina- 
tion, that the total amount of out-,tanding 
demands on the Bank, on the 25th day of 
February last (to which day the account, 
could be completely made up) wag 
13,770,390]. ; and that the total amoun, 


* Vide Panorama, Vol. XIV. p. 551. 
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of the funds for discharging those demands 
(not including the permavent debt due from 
government of 11,686,800]., which bears an 
interest of three per cent.) was on the same 
25th day of February last 17,597,280; and 
that the result is, that there was on the 25th 
day of February last a surpius of effects be- 
longing to the Bank be; ond the amount. of 
their debits, amounting to the sum of 
3,820,8901., exclusive of tlie above-mention- 
ed permanent debt of 11,086,800] due from 
government, 


The second Report, made March 7, is 


in these terms : 


The committee have further examined into 
the several matters referred to their consider- 
ation; and have agreed to report to the 
House,—That, in their opinion, it is neces- 
sary 10 provide for the confirmation and con- 
tinuance, fur a time to be limited, of the 
measures taken in pursuance of the Order 
of Council, of the 26th of February Jast ; 
submitting to the wisdom of Parliament to 
determine for what limited time it may be 
necessary that those measures should be con- 
tinued. 


We subjoin his Mejesty’s message to 
Parliament, with the Order of Council 
referred to, forbidding the Bank to pay in 
cash. 


George R. 


His Majesty thinks it proper to communi- 
eate to the House of Commons, without 
delay, the measure adopted to obviate the 
effecis which might be occasioned by the 
unusual demand of specie lately made from 
different parts of the country on the metro- 
rolis. 
The peculiar nature and exigency of the 
case appeared to require, in the first instance, 
the measure contained in the Order of Coun- 
cil, whicli his Majesty has directed to be 
laid before the House. In 
this important subject to the immediate a 
serious attention of the House of Commons, 
his Majesty relies, with the utmost confi- 
dence, on the experienced wisdom and firm- 
ness of his Parliament, for takipg such mea- 
sures as may be best calculated to meet apy 
temporary pressure, and to call forth, in the 
most, effectual manner, the extensive resources 
of his kingdoms, in support of their public 
and commercial credit, and in defeuce of their 
dearest interests. 

G.R. - 


Copy of Minute of Council, of 26th Fe- 
bruary, 1797- 

At the Council Chamber, Whitehall, the 
26th of February 1797 ; by the Lords of his 
Majesty’s most honourable Privy Couneil ; 
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_ that unless some measure is immediately taken 


_ sufficient supply of cash. to answer the exi- 


- aforesaid. 


_ Dious opinion of the board, that it is indis- 


_ the directors of the Bank of England should 
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Present, 
Lord Chancellor, Eart Spencer, 
Lord Presideni, Earl of Liverpool, 
Duke of Portland, Lord Grenville, 


Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Pitt) 

Upon the representation of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; stating, from: tie 
result of the information which he has re- 
evived, and of the enquirics which it has 
been his duty to make respecting the effect 
of the unusual demands for specie that have 
beea made upon the metropolis, in conse- 
quence of ill-founded, or exagzerated alarins, 
in different parts of the country ; it appears, 


Marquis Cornwallis, 


there may be reason to apprebead a want of a 
gencies of the public service ; it is the unani- 
pensably necessary for the public service, that 


forbear issuing any cash in payment, until 
the seuse of Parliament can be takeu on that 
subject, and the proper ueasures adopied | 
thereupon, for maintaining the means of | 
circulation, and supporting the public and 
commercial credit of the kingdom, at this 
important conjuncture. And it is ordered, 
that a copy of this minate be transmitted to | 
the diseciors of the Bank of England; and | 
they are hereby required, on the grounds of | 
the exigency of the case, to conform thereto, 
until the sense of Parliament can be taken as 


(Signed) W. Fawkener. 


The necessity for this restriction was 
not of long duration in the opinion of | 
the Bank. Inthe month of October, the | 
directors came to the following reso- 
Jation, 

«* Ata Court of Directors, at the Bank, 

on Thursday the 26th of Ociober, 1797; 

Resolved, 


That is the opinion of this Court, That 
the Governor and Company of the Bunk of | 
England are enabled to issue specie, iv eny | 
manper that may be deemed necessary for | 
the accommodation of the public ; and the 
Court have no hesitation to declare, that the 
affairs of the Bank are in suchu state, that it 
can with safety resume its accnstumed func- 
tions, if the political circumstances of the 
covotry do not render it inexpedient: but 


the directors deeming it foreign to their pro- 
vince to judge of these points, wish to submit 
to the wisdom of Parliament, whether, as it 
has been once judged proper to lay a restric- 
tion on the payments of the Bank in cash, it | 
may, or may pot, be prudens to comsinue the ; 
same. 


The Committee of Secrecy of the 
House of Commons reported, Noy, 17. 


Your cointittee have, in tbe first place, 
examined the total amount of out-standing 
demands on the Bank of England, and of the 
funds for discharging the same ; and find, 
fiom the examination of the governor and 
deputy governor of the Bank, and the doctn- 
meuts produced by them, that the total 
umount of out-standing demands vo the Bank 
was, on the 1tth day of this instant Novem- 
ber, 17,578,910]. ; aud that the ‘otal amount 
of the funds for dischanging the same (wathout 
including the permayent deot due fram go- 
vernment, of 11,686,800, which bears an 
interest of three per cent.) was, on the same 
day, 21,418,460). ; leaving 2 balance of sur- 
plus in favour of the Bank (exclusive of the 
above-mentioned debt from goverament) of 
3,839,550! 

We might enlarge on the comparative 
amounts of the sums stated by the Banks 
of the two nations: on the different dis- 
positions of their governors with respect 
to the supreme power; on the previous 
urgency of the, English directors with the 
minister, their refusals to accede to his 
wishes ; and on many other points. But 
we check ourselves, under the convic- 
tion that as it was the terror of threat- 
ened invasion which principally, by alarm- 
ing the timid, caused a drain of cash 
from the London establishment, so it is 
the sense of actual invasion that has ter- 
rified the French to demand from the 
Bank at Paris, a quantity of specie to 
which its resources are not equal, As 
Paris has greater cause than ever to dread 
the consequences of that invasion which 
has penetrated almost to its suburbs, and 
may soon dispos* of its fate, we here con- 
clude our observations. ‘They are not in- 
tended to mortify an institution to which 
no blame attaches, in our opision, It 
were unjust to degrade the Bank of 
France, for conduct, in which it had no 
choice. It is enough that its present fail- 
ure stands as an additional memento of 
folly in the ruler of that unhappy king- 
dom ;~and that perhaps ‘ere this reaches 
the public the fate of the Bank of France 
may be definitively sealed under the power 
of triumphant enemies, and amid the sor- 
rows of a population sinking beneath the 
vengeance of retributive justice. 

REPORT ON THE STATE OF THE BANK’ OF 
FRANCE. [FROM THE MONITEUR 
JANUARY, 28, 1814.] 

, Paris, Jan. 27.—At.a General Meeting of 

the Proprietors of the Bank of France, a ge- 

neral account of the proceedings of the bi- 
rectors, and of the state of the Bank, was 
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given by M. Jaubert, Governor of the Bank, 
‘of which the following is the substance :— 

Tn the iast 15 months the Bank bas paid 
very large sums; in Dec. last 38,800,000 
francs, and in the first 18 days of January 
21,230,000 francs. 

Till this time, says the Governor, our rea- 
diness to pay satisfied the eagerness to receive. 
But on the 18th, at the closing of the chesis, 
the General Council not perceiving, as they 
had formerly, any signs of a diminution of 
the demands of payment, and seeing that 


the reserve, and the portefeaille of bills of 


change, were on the point of ceasifig to be in 
harmony with the debts of the Bank, found 
itself obliged to take a great resolution. 

According to the stateaerit already pub- 
lished* the amount of specie and bills in the 
bank exceeded by nearly a million of francs 
the whole of the debt, so that these alone 
were a sufficient guarantee. But the capital 
of the bank, amounting to 111,500,090 francs, 
this sym must be annihilated as well as the 
portefeuille exhausted before a single bauk- 
uote can be in danger of not being paid. 

However, when a bonk of circulation is 
established, and the public recognises the 
wtility of its notes, it cannot be supposed that 
all these noves will be presented for payment 
at the same time; aud therefore such banks 
ought never to have more specie on hand than 
is soflicient to satisfy the greatest probable de- 
mand, But the demand having for some 
davs exceeded all the calculations of experi- 
ence, it'was the duty of the Council not to 
be catried away hy the eagerness of the persons 
wire demanded payment; bat for the reso- 
lution takep by the general Council, the Bank 
would have been obliged to cease all discount- 
ing, Which would have been a great in-sfor- 
tone, and a great injustice. 

It was necessary to attend to the iiterests 
of persons in trade whose foresight has been 
deceived by the want of consumption, and 
who make such !aadable efforts to ‘surmount 
the difficulties of the moment. 

‘Though the efforts of some houses have 
not succeeded, it is notciious, that the means 
of most of them are superior to their engage- 
uents, and that soon they will be able to per- 
form them entirely. 


It is for the interest of the public, that the. 


operations of trade should be facilitated. Ta 
short, preserving the facility of discounting 
and yhus employing the only means that re- 
mained to prevent greater evils to commerce, 
was at the same time securing the realization 
of the bills in the portfeuille : an object which 
will be obtained. 

Moved by all these considerations, the 
Council, on the evening of the 18th, resolved 
that 500,000 francs should be paid daily, and 
that this sum should be increased as occasion 
allowed. A meeting of a hundred of the 


* Vide Page 120 of the present Volume. 
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principal merchants: ia Paris, invited to as- 
semble by the Council, unanimously ap- 
proved of this resolution. 

After stating the capital of the Bank, and 
shewing how itis employed, by which it ap- 
pears that by far the greatest part is placed 
ou government securities, the Governor con- 
cludes thug 

Nothing can trouble the security of the 
proprietors or the coufidence of the holders of 
Bank notes. 

Gentlemen, the Bank has begun 1814 with 
anxiety. But depend on the general coun- 
cil. It will find means to reconcile the rights 
of the holders of notes; rights which claim 
the precedence, the first regard due to coms 
merce, which cannot be neglected witnout 
giving rise to greater misfortunes; and the 
interest of the proprictors, whose property 
will be managed with the zeal and uprights 
ness which distinguish the general council. 

Geutleinen, events will second our efforts. 
We have for our guarantees the character of 
the Eaperor, and the energy of the French, 


This speech was replied to in the name of 
the Censors, by AI. Martin as follows :— 

Gentlemen, —The detailed and laminous 
account which, in his quality of Governor of 
the Bank, and in the name of the General 
Council, Count Jaubert has just given you 
of the operations of the Bank during the 
year 1813, and of its present situation, leaves 
the Censors little to say ; if they address you, 
it is for the purpose of recognising the exact- 
ness of this account, whieh their duty has 
led them to examine in all its parts, and to 
deplore the extraordinary circawstances, so 
little 19 be presusved, which, for above a yeat 
weigh with graduely increasing pressure on 
the commerce of the French empire, attack 
it in its vital principles, suspend its habitaal 
transactions, heck wounded credit, the essen- 
tial source of the prosperity of commerce, 
and placed the Bank of France in a difficult 
situaijon. 

A number of commercial houses, just! 
esteemed for their honourable conduct and for 
their indusiry, possessing property which but 
lately was much superior to their debts, and 
which had reason w think their tiches du- 
iable, have experienced, for some monifis 
past, distresses and a increasing con- 
straint, from the impossibility of realising the 
prc perty composing their forwines. 

lu vain they have endeavoured to support 
their reputation by the greatest sacrifices ; they 
have been unable to avoid the tuhorpy and 
aitich-to-be lamented situation in whieh they 
find themselves, 

“Since the time that the Directors of the 
Bank have perceived the gloomy piesages of 
this crisis, they have doubled their care, to 
afford to trade the necessary succou's, atid 10 
check the progress of this torrent of wisfor- 
tunes; but they have been forced to modify 
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their intentions, by their first duty of being 
always ready to pay their notes in cash, when 
they should be presented. 

At the beginning of the year 1812, the 
Bank had 114 millions in specie in its coffers ; 
117 millions notes in circulation, and only 15 
millions in bills in its portefeuille. 

This situation had begun in the middle of 
1811; if it had continued, the dividend due 
to the proprietors could not have been dis- 
tributed without encroaching on the reserve. 
Then noihing announced a speedy change iv 
this state of things, nor more products arising 
from commerce. (This very obscure phrase 
probably means profits arising from dis- 
counting.) 

The Government supplied their sterility ; 
52 millions of bills were discounted at the 
Imperial ‘Treasury, and added to 36 millions 
of bills of Exchange to which the amount of 
the portefeuille was carried, gave the hope of 
a dividend without touching the capitals put 
in reserve. In the course of the same year 
the Bills of Exchange were reduced: to 10 
millions, and the siate of the coffers kept at 
124 to 112 willions. Theu the Government 
paper amounted to as much as 75 millions, 
and produced the greatest part of the divi- 
dead, which, however, was this yearouly 66f. 

But from the very beginning of 1813, the 
state of the Bank was very different ; it had 
85 millions in notes in circulation, and 
26,500,000 francs, in specie, in its coffers. 

However, this was still the propostion 

inted out by experience as the most proper 

tadiscounting bank. In the usual course 
of things it must reckon for its profits on the 
representative sign for which it has a privi- 

e. At that time the Bank discounted all 

ills as far as QO days’ date, which united all 
the qualities prescribed by the law, and which 
the merchants offered it, and yet it had to re- 

ret being possessed of only an amount of 45 
millions in them. 

In the last six months of the same year, 
events of a higher order unhappily greatly 
aggravated this state of things; the wants of 
the merchants were multiplied, while they 
were deprived of the ordinary resources ; the 
Bank was forced to double its prudeuce in 
being more strict in the choice of the bills 
which it discounted, in reducing to 60 days 
the longest term ; and in giving the preference 
to current paper, it was necessary to tend to 
reduce the debt which could be demanded to 
the level of the reserve in money, and to en- 
sure speedy returns. In the same intention 
the employment of treasury paper was suc- 
cessively reduced to 54 millions, and would 
have been still more so, if 14 millions in 
bonds of the droits réunis bad been realised 
in November, as there was reason to hope. 

The reimbursement of this loan is to be 
effected at different fixed terms of the next 
month of March aud the following August, 


The more you shall be acquainted, gentle. 
men, with all that the direction of the bank 
has done, the better you will be convinced, 
that it has never wanted vigilance in the exer- 
cise of its duties, and that if it has been led 
to take for a moment measures which are 
painful to it, the sole cause of this is the fatali- 
ty of events which have surprised, have dee 
ranged the best measures, and rendered vain 
the wisest calculations. 

It is also in those unexpected events which 
have so rapidly followed each other, that we 
must look for the cause of the exaggerated 
fears to which persous have given way, who 
are not in trade, are little acquainted with the 
means of the Bank; holders of its notes, and 
having no’ exact idea of the guarantees on 
which their security depends, they hasiened 
to the bureau to receive payment, while the 
rapidity with which they were satisfied did 


‘not calm their uneasiness. Certainly they 


would soon have seen their error, if it had not 
been supported by all the means proper to 
serve them. 

In a few days above 20 millions in notes 
were paid in specie, and reduced the reserve 
of the Bank to 14,354,000 frances, in cash, 
and the notes in circulation to 38,326,000f. 

The greater part of these notes being still 
useful to trade, notwithstanding its state of. 
stagnation, the General Council judged on 
many accounts, that it would be prudent to 
limit 500,000 francs the sum to be daily ex- 
changed for notes, and to adopt a measure for 
the division of this sum which might distri- 
bute it tu those who should be presumed to 
stand in need of it. 

From this measure the good effect was ex- 
pected of preserving in circulation the money 
which was distributed, and of moderating the 
price at which it was Sold. Besides, tacre 
remained in the coffers of the bank several 
willions in gold. 

If the payment of the notes had continued 
without limitation, gold being at a consider- 
able premium, it would have been sought 
with new eagerness, and the Bank would 
have been deprived of it before the payment 
of the bills in its portefeuille would have 
procured returns sufficient to pay the notes 
presented to it; and if it had suspended its 
payments for a single day, the credit of the 
notes would have been impaired ; ‘honest and 
too credulous people, unable to appreciate the 
cause, and to see its results, would have'felt 
prejudices which it was proper to spare them. 

These motives gave rise to the resolution of - 
the Council of the 18th instant, and to the 
calling of the meeting of the merchants. But 
this meeting not taking place till the 19th in 
the evening, all notes preseated this.day were 
paid in cash. Four millions and an half paid 
this day shewed the necessity of the reso/uiiou 
taken the day before. The meeting.acknow- 
ledged its utility. Jt was printed and patin 
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execution; we have reason to congratulate 
ourselves upon it. Money, which was then 
at 3 per cent. agio, had fallen by the 261h to 
half per cent. agio. 

Yet, Gentlemen, we must not dissemble, 
that these are not measures which deserve to 
become principles ; we will allow that they 
are exceptions to the priaciples which ought 


to govern the bank of France; but you will. 
also perceive that those mé@asures are adopted 


in circumstances wholly extraordinary, which 
require extraordinary means; the effects are 
relative to the causes. 

Notwithstanding so many events which 
have long hindered the natural course which 
the Bank would always wish to pursue, and 
which have inrned it aside from its natural 
direction, and painfully employed its directors, 
it has been highly satisfactory to them to 
offer last year a dividend of 75 fr. 50'c. per 
share, and f. 75 c. reserve. The preceding 

ears had not produced such good dividends, 
ause they had not discounted so much. 


During the first half year 
of 1813, there was discounted 


at Paris 335,367,401 fr. 73 ¢. 
At the Bureaux in bills on 

* Paris 9,556,337 78 
Daring the second half- 

year, at Paris. 305,082,051 84 
On Paris. 11,124,627 95 


. Total 661,130,819 fr. 30 c. 


which have uced 5,191,635 fr. 1c. de- 
ducting the discount of the terms which, on 
the 24th of December fast, had still to ran on 
the bills in the poriefeuille. 

The first half year produced 427,000 francs 
more than the last; the causes, Gentlémen, 
are known to you. 

- Motives, which you will doubtless appre- 
ciate, have made the General Council resolve, 
-that, for the present, no more than an amount 
of 45 millions in notes shall be left in circu- 
Jation, which will still be useful to trade, to 
theService of discounting and the accounts 
current, and that the surplus shall be de- 
stroyed. This decision bas been immediately 
put in execution, and the operation will be 
continued as the netes are received, till a 
calmer sky shall shine upon us. Yesterday, 
at the closing of the books, the notes in cir- 
culation were reduced to 33,671,000 franes. 

The Coméinittee charged with the inspec- 
tion of the books and portfeuilles have often 
verified them ; they have constantly seen that 
the choice of paper taken on discount has 
been made with pradencte and the wisést im- 


if sometimes: reclamations have. 


een made on this tiead, the Censors have 

convinced themselves that they would’ not 
have taken place, had their authors been as 
well informed as the Council of discount. 
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A Journey through Albania, and other 
Provinces of Turkey in Enrope and Asia, 
to Constantinople, during the Years 1809 
and 1810. By J. C. Hubhouse, Esq. 


[Continued from page 37.] 


Classic ground revives classic recollec- 
tions. No scholar can tread the streets of 
Rome, without recalling to mind Horace, 
Virgil, and a thousand incidents con- 
nected with Roman events: nor can he 
travel amid the scenes to which the re- 
cords of Grecian history have imparted a 
dignity and veneration, without an inter- 
esting recollection of those great charac- 


_ters which in early life warmed his imagi- 


nation and engaged his heart. Swayed by 
the eloquence of the narrator, and glowing 
with theenergies of youthful ardour, he ad- 
mired, or he loved them ;—admiration 
and love, naturally manifest themselves 
in a disposition to regard with more than 
common concern whatever has appertain= 
ed to illustrions personages, the subjects 
of those passiens. 

The theology also of those ages still 
maintains a place among the branches of 
our learning ; and it is much beneath the 
truth to say, that many a good Christian 
knows more of the history of Jupiter and 
Neptune, than did the crowd of theirantient 
worshippers, Our poets invoke Apollo, 
Minerva and the Muses; and consign 
without remorse their adversaries to the 
judgment of Minos, Eacus, and Rhada- 
manthus. Some have doubted the pro- 
priety of this, among Christians; and 
we, ourselves, have been censured for such 
heathenish allusions ; it may be answered 
that to introduce on such occasions as those 
ideas usually are introduced, the awfal 
dogmata of our Holy Religion would be 
to desecrate them, by gross familiarity ; 
it would be often unavoidably, to pervert 
them, in some degree from that strict 
truth, which ought to be their inflex- 
ible and peculiar character ; though at 
first deprived, but little of their proper . 
application, they would gradually lose 
their power of impressing the mind of a 
hearer, and much worse consequences 
would ensue than those which now dismay 
the scrupulous. 

Be it also remarked that, those who 
employ such allusions, are not in danger 


of-being deluded by them; while the 
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mass of the community is far enough from 
employing them, or understanding them 
when empleyed: on such therefore they 
are harmless. 

_ The advantage taken by the antients 
of natural phenomena, directed by art 
to purposes of superstition, is among 
the most striking incidents in the history 
of humanity. That places, usually far 


-apart from sinful mortals, should be the 


residence of their deities, seems to be a 
sentiment pervading almost all nations: 
hence mountain tops, and other elevated, 
‘heavenly, skyish localities have been sa- 
‘cred to celestial powers; while the infer- 
nal Gods with their train, the executioners 
of punishment, have uniformly been pla- 


ced deep in the bowels of the earth. Caves, | 


darkness, subterraneous rivers, interior 
turbulence not readily accounted for, have 
‘been thought to indicate passages to the 
lower world: and of such passages the 
‘number was supposed to be greajer in the 
days of antiguity than the modern in- 
guirer conceives, 

We therefore, were not disposed to 
quarrel with Pouquevilie, when he found 
Cocytus and otber infernal streams pnder 
the dominion of Ali Pasha; aod whether 
we have heartily forgiven Mr. Hobbouse 
for dissipating the delusion, is not so cer- 
tain as to be pronounced without making it 
a special case. But, should we ultimaie- 
dy clear him from this imputation, we 
‘caynot but consign him to the full force 
of his acknowledged regrets for not bay- 
‘ing paid a visit to the abodes of the Ce- 
lestials,—for not having sought the grati- 
fication of a heavenly vision, from the 
summit of Olympus ; to say nothing more 
on behalf of a spot held sacred for ages. 
Here he has no excuse. Against intrud- 
ing uncalled, and without a proper Sy- 
byilire conductress, into the realms of 
grim Pluto, he might have objections, not 
easily removed; but against a clamber to 
the scene of Jove’s own Court, no ob- 
jection could possibly lie, except the 
danger of breaking his neck, in coming 
down again ;—much too trivial to deter 
true viituoso adept. Even that, too, 


be it remembered, might have led him to’ 


immortality :—and what more would any 
man wish? 


The immediate intention of our travel- | 


ler was, to visit Athens; but Delphi and 
Parnassus bod powerful attractions, and 
crew the compauy from the direct road. 


The first sight of this famous mountain, 
was pleasing enough.—‘* We came sud- 
denly in view of a very romantic prospect. 
Before us was a well-cultivated corn plain, 
bounded by Parnassus, and interspersed 
with extensive groves of olives: to the 
right was an opening in the mountains, 
appearing at first like a chasm, but en- 
larging by degrees into a valley, through 
which ran a small river.’” 

But Delphi and Parnassus lose many 
of their charms on closer examination. 
The marble ornaments of the former, 
have disappeared with its temple, and a 
few rugged stones barely suffice to mark 
the site of its stadiam, near the present 
town of Castri. 


After the first sight of the town we turned 
to ibe left band, towards the stadium, and 
were led to a cave immediately on the lefi of 
the path. In this cave there are three sepui- 
chral cavities, but the arches and wiches are 
larger, and more carefully worked, and the 
troughs are longer than in the other tombs, 
To the entrance of it, which is an arch high 
enough fora manto stand upright, theCasiriotes 
have adjusted a wooden dodr, so ihat it serves 
asadark stable for two or three of their cattle. 
Over the tomb, opposite the entrance, is the 
carved head of some animal, so much battered 
as to be scarcely distinguishable, but look- 
ing like that of a horse, a well-known 
sepulchral ornament. Above ihe. tombs, on 
the side, are oval niches. Our conductor in- 


formed us whilst in this cave, that we were 


standing over a pit which he had seen open, 
and knew to be fifty cubits in depth. That 
this was the cavern whence the Pythiareceived 
the divine subterranean vapour, does not seem 
at all probable; yet the people cf the country 
have Gxed upon tor the sacred spot; ‘* for,” 
said onrguide, ** here the Greeks worshipped, 
in the days of Apollo, the king of | these 
places.” 

A few paces below the cave, to the right, 
is a small church dedicated to.St. Elias, built 
on a spot of flat ground, where is a large 
piece of ancient wall, with fragments of carv- 
ed marble, and the capitals of two columns 
inserted in the work, ‘ 

On the left of the cave, beside the path, 
there is a seat cut out of the rock, for the re- 
freshment of those who have climbed the 
mountain. 

Going into the town of Castri, which is 
about two hundred paces beyond the cave, 
but a little lower down in the hill, we 
were taken to a hovel, in a dark room of 
which, half under-ground, there was a piece 
of rough wall several feet ig lengih and 
height, entirely covered with ancient inscrip- 


tions, quire undecyphesable in the situation 
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where they are placed. They register, says 
Chauuller,. the of who had 
entrusied the price of their freedom to the 
God, containing the contract between Apollo 
and their owners, witnessed by his priests, 
aud by some of the Archons. 


Oar travellers soon after drank of the 
true Castalian spring, once famous for 
its powers of inspiration ; now, alas! no 
better than any other rill tbat falls from a 
tock. ‘* ln vain we looked for the 
** woods that wave,” as, except in the 
little olive grove smrounding the monas- 
tery, there is not a single tree on the 
rocks, either above or below. The laurel 
has been again transplanted to her native 
Tempe.” Mr, H. thinks the first cause 
of the celebrity of Delphi was the security 
of property confided to its charge, by rea- 
son of its difficulty of access. Parnassus 
mountain series ef barren rocks. 

From Castri our eountrymen pursued 
their journey to Livadea, the represen- 
tative of the apcient Lebadéa, the Médéa 
of Homer, a town of considerable note, 
in Bootia, seated on the side of a hill. 
Tt is a town of trade, and has fifteen hun- 
dred families of Mahomedans, At Li- 
vadia Mr. H. remained the greater part of 
three days; yet found only a single cu- 
riesity worthy cf notice. 

The cave of Trophonius siill exists; buat 
in astate of dilapidation, equalling that of 
the Pythia. There is, howéver, we may 
‘remark, something satisfaciory in the evi- 
denve of caves: several have so far escap- 
ed the destruction that has befallen tem- 
ples, and other erections of human act, as 
to perpetuate the testimony ‘* here such a 
thing really did exist;” such undeniable 
vouchers justify the credence given to an- 
tient travellers, who describe various ac- 
companiments and additions long since re- 
‘duced to undistinguished dast. 


Behind. the town, in.a chasm of the moun- 
tain shaded with groves of trees, there isa 
small stream, which falling over the rocks, 
forms a pretty cascade, and flows a little to the 
east, into the plain below. A short way from 

- the inuer recess of the chasm, and a few yards 
above the river, on the right (west) there is 
an artificial hollow in the rock. ‘The cave at 
the entrance is a semicircular arch, much 
resembling the mouth of an oven, and pre- 
serves the same form throughout its whole 
depth, being regularly excavated out of the 
rock, and having’a surface not on the descent 


but horizontal. It is high eaough to admit a. 


“person walking upright, and the depth of it 
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may be alittle more than twelve feet, that 
ascribed to it by Pausanias, whose minute 
description answers most exactly to the pre- 
seut appearance of the place. 

But this cave was only the entrance by 
which those who weut to consult the Oraele 
of Trophonius approached tw the interior 
cavity. The hole, through which the de- 
scent was by a ladder, was just big enough to 
admit a man’s bedy, but after sliding a short 
distance, the consultant was hurried down- 
wards, with his knees to his chin, and as if 
drawn into a whirlpool of waters; so that it 


is evident, that in order to practise their mys- 


terious juxeling, the priesis must Nave 
vated much of the inner part of the hill. 
Bot these interior caverns, if they stil! remain, 
have now no entrance to them, except a 
very small hole, which there is to the left of 
the arch, may be supposed, as the Greeks 
affirm it does, to lead intothem. The inside 
of the cave has been blackened by the smoke 
of the fires kindled there by the women who 
wash io the river below. 

This river was auciently ealled the Hercyna, 
and of its two springs, which were, as they 
are now, in the chasm of the mountain at uo 
great distance from the cave, one was named 
the Fountain of Oblivion, and the other that 
of Memory. For Lethe, though a river, ia 
the infernal regions, was, above ground, only 
a spring: vevertheless modern poets have 
talked of it asa stream. 

This © very small hole” deserves to be 
exploted by some adventurous visitor; a 
lively Frenchman might profit exceeding- 
ly by a subterranean expedition in this fa- 
mous orgcular cave; which was endowed 
with the psoperty of renderiag all whe 
came out of it sedate and taciturn all their 
life after. 

Athens with its district, forms one of 
the most interesting of Mr. H.'s reports, 
He closely examined the city, the coun- 
try, the inhabitants, the government, the 
antiquities, and the modern manners of 
the place. The olive tree still constitutes 
the principal wealth of Attica; and the 
gift of Minerva bestows blessings on ages, 
which behold her Athens no longer sup» 
pliant at the wonderful fane of tts hea- 
venly Patroness. 

Wonderful that fane still is, even in 
ruins ; the effect of which is imperfectly 
conveyed in delineation, Mr. H. inserts 
several views, from well chosen situati- 
ons;—but these we cannot transcribe. 
We content ourselves therefore with in- 
serting his account of the Temple of The- 
seus, an edifice almost entire, after the 
lapse of four and twenty centuries. 
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It is, to this day, the most perfect ancient 


edifice in the world. In this fabric, the most 
poe stability, and a simplicity of design 
peculiarly striking, are Wnited with the high- 
“est elegance and accuracy of workmanship ; 
the characteristic of the Doric style, the 
chaste beauty of which is not, in the epinion 
of the first artists, to be equalled by the graces 
of any of the other orders. A gentleman at 
Athens, of great taste and skill, assured me, 
that after a continued contemplation of this 
Temple, and the remains of the Parthenon, 
he could never again look with his accustom- 
ed satisfaction upon the Ionic and Corin- 
thian ruins of Athens, much less upon the 
pc ae of the more modern species of ar- 
itecture to be seen in Italy. 

A person accustomed to the cumbrous 
churches of Christendom, those laboured 
quarries above-ground, spreading over a large 
irregular space, would not be strack with 
the sight of the Grecian temples; on the 
contrary, he would think them rather small. 
The Theséum is only one hundred and ten 
feet long, and forty-five feet broad, and 
appears less than it is in reality, from the 
proportion of the columas, which, though 
only eighteen feet high, and without bases 
and plinths, are nine in circumference at 
the lower extremities. But the materials 
of the building being of a sort which we 
are accustomed to think most costly, and 
the inimitable skill] of the artist becoming 
more apparent at every investigation, the first 
slight disappointment is succeeded by the 
purest adwiration. 

The four-and-thirty columns of thisTemple, 
and their entablatures, as well as the steps of 
ascent, aud the walls of the cell itself, are of 
the finest Parian marble, the natural colour 
of which may be perceived where the stone 
has been recently broken, although its gene- 
tal surface has been tinged by the hand of 
Time witha pale yellow hue. The shafts of 
the columns, (whose tambours, as has been 
discovered by the fragments of the Parthenon, 
were not united by any cement, but by a 
sort of leaden or iron cramp), and especially 
the corner ones on the right of the Pronaos, 
have been disjointed by earthquakes, but are 
wot yet sufficiently injured to threaten a speedy 
fall. Tie flutings of many of them have 
been broken by stones, and otherwise injured, 
asis the case with the figures in mezzo-relievo 
on the metopes, and those of the frizes of the 
western porch of the temple. 

The sculpture on the western front, the 
Soceen, though it has been struck with 
ightwwing, isin the best preservation. The 
prominent figure of Theseus killing a Cen- 
taur, who is struggling on his back, wants 
the head and the nmght arm, but the body of 
his enemy is vety entire. Two of the.Cen 
taurs laying a large stone over one of the 


Lapithz in a pit, are, as they were noticed by 
Chandler, less injured than the other figures. 
Js not this the fable of Ceneus, who, when 
he could not be otherwise slain, was buried 
alive? ‘I'wo figures with shields, supposed to 
be Hercules and Iolaus descending into Hell, 
have lost their heads, arms, and legs. 

The whole of the sculpture of the Theséum 
has been modelled by Lord Elgin’s artists, as 
well as by the French agents, but the noble 
Ambassador did not suffer any part of it to be 
separated from the building, aud for this for- 
bearance he gives himself all due credit. The 
opposite faction assert, that the endeavour was 
made, but interrupted in the outset. 1 could 
not decide on the motive, but was contented 
with the fact. 


** Blest be the great for what they took away, 
** And what they left me.” 


The cell of the temple, the outside walls of 
which were anciently adorned with paintings 
by Micon, and where the modern Greeks for- 
merly drew pictures of their Saints, now 
quite effaced, the exception of the festival of 
that Saint, is never opened, unless to gratify 
the curiesity of travellers. The door tout, on 
the south side of the church, is but small ; it 
is plated with iron, which is perforated or 
indented, in every part, with pistol and gun 
bullets. The pavement having on the inside 
been removed, the floor is of mud; and in 
the middle nearly of the building, there is a 
small sepulchral mound of earth, like those 
in our church-yards. This is the grave of 
Tweddle. A slab of marble with an inscrip- 
tion, is in preparatiun, at Lord Elgin’s ex- 
pence, aud under his direction, An epitaph 
for such a person, and to be placed in such 
a spot, must be a work of some nicety. The 
interior of the church has a melancholy ap- 
pearance; the walls are quite bare, and the 
pictures of Saints in the sacristy, or oval re- 
cess, erected in the eastern porch, are of tie 
most pitiful kind. ‘The round marble with 
the four faces of inscsiptions which. showed 
that it belonged to the Prytancum, still rer 
mains in the south corner of the westera 
front. 


The antiquities of Athens gradually dis- 
appear; a small Ionic Temple measured by 
Stuart, no longer exisis!—The modern 
buildings appropriate these materials, and 
‘* fragments of statues, pedestals, capi- 
tals of columns, &c.” are built up into 
walls, as wanted ! 

The Acropolis contains the most strik- 
ing antiquities; but these sre diminish- 
ing. [Every year deprives them of some 
what; which lives only in our memory. 
Many. of, the ornaments are naw, in Bri- 


| tain; an island scarcely known to Pericles, 
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most probably never heard of by Phidias ; 
yet which now sends its visitors, male and 

female, to contemplate, to covet, and to 

convey his labours. 

The arguments for and against this con- 
veyance are stated by our author in a long 
note. His opinion evidently is against 
such barbarity /—If their danger from 
their Turkish devastators was imminent, 
and from Gallic despoilers more imminent 
still,—for the French ambassador, Count 
de Choiseul, was the first dilapidator,—and 
if we ask, who would have been the last, 
the question is answered by referring to 
the list of French agents travelling in 
Greece. ——-But we must proceed. 

After a residence of some time at 
Athens, Mr. H. alone made an excursion 
to Eleusis, to Salamis, &c. He describes 
mounts Hymettus, and Pentelicus, with 
the marble quarries, and a very antient, or 
very rustic, cave of Pan and the Nymphs. 
He surveys also Marathon and its plain ; 
which he found incapable of containing 
the numbers said to have fought in the 
famous combat between the invading Per- 
sians, and the resisting Greeks. We be- 
lieve it: the Greeks did not scruple a few 
Jibs, to do their country honour, as they 
supposed, in reporting on the armies of 
the Great King. 


Proceeding for two miles directly down the 
plain, to the south, with the coast ranging to 
the left, at half a mile’s distance from the 
shore, is the large barrow, about fifteen feet 
in height and thirty paces in circumference, 
which upon most probable grounds, is sup- 
posed to aah been the tomb of the Athe- 
nian heroes. It stands alone in a dead flat, 
so as to be very cowspicuous, not only to 
those who are travelling in the plain, but 
even to vessels sailing in the channel between 
the Negroponte and the main. A perpendi- 
cular cat en been made into the earth on 
the top, by some antiquarian researcher : 
such a relic might surely have been spared ! 

One of four barrows, three 
small and one larger than the rest, a little to 
the south of Viaona, may be the tombs of the 
Piatzans and slaves who fell in the action. ... 

The barrow of the Athenians had upon it 
sepulchral pillors, recording the names of the 

. trrbes of the Athenians who were slain in the 
botile, 


Atless than a mile to the south east, are 
several ste/a@, or sepulchral pillars ; five of 
them are still standing. 

- This account we cannot avoid connect- 
ing with a prominent article in the vo- 
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lumes under perusal. The “ Tale of 
Troy Divine,” is not yet exhausted, and 
we expect to receive additional reports 
and arguments on the subject from works 
now in the press. In the mean while, we 
avail ourselves of the disquisitions present- 
ed by Mr. H. A traveller, with half 
his learning could not avoid communicat- 
ing, either facts * or arguments entitled to 
consideration, not to say to acceptance, 
though it must be confessed under differ- 
ent degrees of modification, ' 

Now, we must wish that the same in- 
ductions which are justified by the exis- 
tence of the barrows and stele erected in 
commemoration of the battle of Marathon, 
should be allowed in the instance of bar- 
rows evidently of the same kind, still ex- 
isting on and near the banks of the divine 
Scamander. The evidence is equal, why 
not allow it equal force ?>—It will follow, 
that the plains of Ilion certainly were 
in remotes ages the scene of hostility ; 
and that many an illustrious chief, there 
found his fate — for, the barrows are 
many. The only question left for dis- 
cussion, will be, whether the barrows 
now existing refer to the same con- 
flicts as are narrated (with poetical li- 
cence) in the poems ascribed to Homer. 
If no: are they prior, or posterior, to 
the age of Homer? Dr. Clarke, the most 
competent judge of modern days, from 
the number of similar erections he has be- 
held, says expressly—‘‘ I have not the 
smallest hesitation in affirming, that I 
believe these tombs to be coéval with the 
time of Homer, and that to one of them 
at least, he has alluded in the Odyssey.” 
The passage intended by the doctor is thus 
translated by Pope :— 


Now all the sons of warlike Greece surround 

Thy destin’d tomb, and cast a mighty mound ; 

High on the shore the growing hill we raise, 

That wide th’ extended Hellespont surveys, ' 

Where all from age to age who pass the coast, * 

May point Achilles’ tomb, and hail the mighty 
ghost. 


What now, becomes of | scepticism 
on the reality of the war of Troy ?>—~— 
Whether this combat, or the other, took 
place to the right or to the left of the 
river ;—whether the poet were so much 
as intentionally correct in placing the gates 
of the city, in marking the spot where a 
wild fig tree grew, or in noting the dis- 
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tance of a fountain, we doubt. He 
availed himself of an acknowledged pri- 
vilege, to enrich his work, with whatever 
was there, or thereabouts. So a painter 
who represents a bird’s eye view in a 
,» mtent on shewing aif the parts 
and objects, feels himself warranted in 
introducing some, ‘which really exist, 
though unseen, or in shewing to greater 
advantage others, only partially seen, al- 
though from the point of view, strictly and 
absolutely taken, they elude the sight. 

Tradition and History have fixed the 
character of the barrow on the plain of 
Marathon. Tradition and Poetry have 
fixed the character of some of the bar- 
rows on the plain of Hion. The Barrow 
at Marathon had, it should appear, several 
stele or pillars, on it; and, we conjec- 
ture, that the Barrow of Achilles had 
three; one for Achilles, 2 sceond for 
Patroclus ; a'third for Antilochus :—they 
might, or might vot, adjoin each other; 
but thongh in a sense united, yet in 
trath they might ‘be so distinct, that 
Alexander might crown one, while his 
friend Hephestion crowned another.— 
From the fact, of either being crowned, 
from the anointing bestowed on one, from 
te perfumes burnt before it, from 
the circumstance that Alexander ran naked 
around if, according to the custom of ho- 
nouriog the manes of heroes, it is clear 
that the disciple of Aristotle, possibly in 
conformity to the opinion of his master, 
the best informed man of his time, was 
persuaded in Ais mind ; arid bis persuasion 
may be allowed to govern our opinion, on 
the main facts of what he then and there 
commemorated. 

It will not be thought strange, that the 
importance attached by a valued. corres- 
pondent to Dr, Clarke's discovery of 
Druidicai circles, and to the divine origin 
of the sacred Scamander,* should be jus- 
tified in our opinion by every subsequent 
information. We regret, exceedingly, 
that “the expectation that the frigate 
would sail immediately up the straits, pre- 
vented us, says Mr. H. trom _pioceeding 
above Bournabashi along the banks of the 
Mendere,, tothe summit of the highest hill 
of the Idean chain, Kas-daghy. But as 
no one ever thought of searching for Troy 
above the point to which we confined our 
researches, we were the less anxious to 


* Compate Panorama, Vol, XIII. passim. 
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prosecute our journey in that quarter.” Had 
Mr. H. confirmed, corrected, or enlarged 
Dr. Clarke's discoveries, had he under 
favourable circumstances, taken accurately’ 
the bearings of certain objects, seen by 
him in his route, or from Olympus, 
we should Lave improved our geographical 
knowledge, at least ;—whereas now, the 
maps of these travellers by their differ- 
ences, tend rather to perplex than instruct 
us. Dr. Clarke says, also, ‘‘ In the even- 
ing of our arrival at Sigeum, I had proof of 
the possible extent of vision in’ the clear 
atmosphere of this country, which would 
hardly be credited without ocular demon- 
stration, Looking towards the Archipe-’ 
lago, I plainly discerned Mount Athos, 
called by the peasants, who were with me, 
Agionoros, the Holy Mountain ; its triple’ 
summit appearing so dis’inetly to the eye, 
that I was enabled to mske a drawing of 
it. The distance could not be less than a 
hundred English miles.” It may beara 
question, whether ‘ the clear asmosphere 
of this country,” was alone concerned in 
this; and whether the vapours of the 
* broad Hellespont,” otherwise the Ar- 
chipelago, did rot contribate their full 
share tu the distant vision. 
might assist in determining under what 
circumstances Neptune, rather an elderly’ 
deity, and not remarkably keen sighted, 
(we beg his pardon for the observatien,) 
might discern what passed on Olympus 
and around it ;. for the circumsianee 
may possibly be confined to no very ex- 
tensive region ; it so, the Jocality may 
be still more closely identified than here-. 
tofore. 

Such a consequence would have im- 
parted some satisfaction to Mr. H. him- 
self who discerns “‘ no way of getting: 
over Mr. Bryant's arguments in favour of. 
Troy, as described by the poet, being: 


under the most southern parts of Ida, and: . 


near Lectum.” Can the places necessary 
to be seen, (or to see) from the scene of 
the Iliad, be seen (or see) from (or to). 
the promontory.of Lectum ? 

But, it must not be understood, that. 
because we think these barrows may be. 
Homeric, that we coincide in the dis- 
coveries said to have been made under 
French dire¢tion, in that called the tomb 
of Achilles, Far otherwise 

Dr. Clarke says, ‘‘I was acquainted 
with the Jew employed in the undertaking. 


He appeared an honest and respectable 


Possibly this 
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man ; btit Fam inclined to doubt the trath | 
of the story relating to'the discovery of 
certain antiquities,”—Mr, H. scouts the 
notion altogether. We incline to acknow- 
ledge with him, considerable probability, 
that the real tomb of Achilles, may have 
hitherto been mistaken. The fact may 
yet be brought to light by some fortunate 
discovery. To promote that purpose, we 
recommend the construction of a most 
correct map of the country, as it 7s now ; 
secondly, of another, marking the points 
(rocks, mountains, &c.) which must have 
existed in the time of Strabo—(the 
rivers are not now as they were then), and 
thirdly, another formed aftér dte allow- 
ance for the effects of natural causes, of 
inundations, marshes, &c. to which, 
no question, Homer allades, ‘when be 
says, Neptune destroyed the works of the 
Greeks. By thus reasoning from whats, 
to what probably was, we shall obtain a 
better map in illustration of the Iliad, than 
any yet constructed ; the articles of en- 
quiry will be reduced to a few, and those 
permanent, distinct, and striking. 

If we have dwelt rather long on the sub- 
jeet of the Homeric barrows, Mr. 
must bear the blame. His dissertation has 
the same fault, and yet, perhaps, like us, 
he did not well know how to contract bis 
rematks. 

Enough of heroes! Let the faithful 
lover be deemed a: hero, teo.—Who has 
not heard of Leander ? who has not en- 
vied, blamed and pitied his mistress? 
But some have doubted the truth of the 
story, and ioferred from their own frigid 
bosoms, that never was the flame of love 
proof against the abundance of cold water 
that pours along the Hellespont.. That 
this strait is passable by swimming, no 
longer admits hesitation. Byron.is 
sufficient Leander in proof of it, all but 
—the want of—if the ‘* Childe” could 
want—a Hero. 


The passage of Xerxes is not more sug- 
gested to the traveller who sails through these 
straits, than the entesprise of Leander. It 
was the custom of those who would cross 
from Abydus to Sestos to incline a mile out 
of the direct line, and those making the cun- 
trary voyage were obliged to have recourse. to 
a similar plan, in order to take advantage of 
the current. The lover, therefore, had a 
partion adventure to perform, who swam at 
least four miles to meet his mistress, and re- 
turned the same distanee in the same night ; 
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and Mr. ‘Tournefort had goed reason to al- 
lade to the story with some little levity, 
His countryman, Le Chevalier, asserts that 
the exploit is looked upon by the inhabitants — 
of the Dardanelles as nothing extraordinary ; 
but the young Jew, whom he mentions av 
having traversed the strait to obtain the hand 
of his mistress is already forgotten. We 
could hear nothing of him in the year 1810; 
and, ou the contrary, we were told that no 
such deed had ever been done. It is very 
possible, however, to swim across the Helles- 
pont without being the rival, or having the © 
motive of Leander. My fellow-traveller was 
determined to atiempt the passage, and the 
ride from Koum-Kale to the Dardanelles, on 
the 16th of April, before alluded to, was un- 
dertaken for that purpose. 

Having crossed from the castle of Chanik- 
Kalessi in a boat manned by four Turks, and 
accompanied by the Secretary of the Signor 
‘Paragana, we landed at five o'clock in the 
evening, balfia mile above the castle of Chelit- 


‘ Bawn, and my friend, together with an offi- 


cer of the frigate, depositing their clothes in: 
the boat, began their passage. We keptnear. 
them, and the boatmen gave them such in- 
struction from time to ume as appeared ne- 
cessary for them in taking advantage of the 
current. For the first half hour they swam 
obliquely upwards, rather towards Nagara 
point than the Darnanelles, and, notwith- 
standing all their akill and efforts, made but 
little progress. Finding it useless to struggle 
with the current. they then went rather with 
the stream, but still attempiing to cross. We 
lay upon our oars, and in a few minutes. were 
between the castles. The swimmers were 
close to us. We were not then halt over the 
passage, and were every moment falling into 
a wider part of the channel, but notwith- 
standing the exclamations of our Turks the 
effort was still continued, and it was not un- 
til the swimmers had been an hour in the 
water and found themselves in the middle of 
the strait, about a mile and a halt below the 
castles, and. they consented to be taken imto 
the boat. 

Although the excessive chillness of the 
water had so benumbed all their limbs, that 
they were at first unable to siand, and were 
otherwise much exhausted, yet they were 
determined to make’ another attempt in 
warmer weather, aud, accordingly, on the 
third of May following, ata little past ten 
in the morning, having left the frigate at her 
anchorage below the Asiatic castle, they got: 
into the water nearly a mile and a half above. 
Chelit-Bawri, at a point of land forming the. 
western bank of he deep bay or inlet in 
which stands the town of Maito, on the 
site of the ancient Madytus. I did not ac-. 
company them in the boat, but watched their 


progress from the frigate. They swam up- 
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wards as before, but not. for so long a time, 
amd in less than half an hour came floating 
down the current close to the ship. They 
then swam strongly to get within the bay 
behind the castle, and, soon succeeding, 
reached the still water, and landed about a 
mile and a half below our anchorage. Lord 
Byron was one hour and ten minutes in the 
water, his compauion, Mr. Ekenhead,. five 
minutes less, 

I see by a note in my journal, in my 
Friend's hand-writing, ‘ that they found the 
current very strong, and the water cold: that 
some large fish passed them in the middle of 
the channel; that they were not fatigued al- 
though a little chilled, and performed the 
feat with little difficulty.” 


The circumstances of Europe have 
greatly changed since Mr. H. visited the 
Levant : even since his first edition was 
published, and more lately still, within the 
few weeks which have elapsed, since we 
begun to peruse his volumes. Whatever, 
therefore, might have been conjectured 
on the circumstances which may by pos- 
sibility involve the fate of these countries, 
seems now to be superseded. Great has 
been the preparation for changing their 
masters; agent afier agent has been sent 
among them ; they have been solicited, 
soothed, cajoled—in vain ! if present ap- 
pearances in western Europe should hap- 
pily and permanently be realized. 

- Long have politicians throughout Chris- 
tendom, awaited the falling to pieces of 
the Turkish Empire ; yet it still holds to- 

her, like some old timber building de- 
cayed, but not destroyed. Its props and 
its pillars feeble, rotten honey-combed, yet 
still connected by invisible pins, which 
preserve the form of the fabric, though 
apparently they contribute little strength. 
Hts time is not yet come. Mr. H. has 
some curious remarks on the character of 
the Greeks ; and they appear to us to be 
well entitléd to the commendation due to 
accuracy. In fact, that commendation 
may safely be bestowed, generally, on the 
work before us. It contains a variety of 
incidental observations. Jt may be mis- 
taken in some things, but it does not at- 
tempt to mislead. It is massive, but it is 
also instractive. Few critics will com- 
pare it to the elegant Corinthian column ; 
—but as the writer has expressed his 
admiration of the firmer Doric, he will be 
content,—and it is no small praise—that 
his performance be allowed to remind the 


intelligent reader of that stable, and stately 
orceer of architecture. 

The views given by Mr. H. are en- 
titled to praise. Those of Athens, are 
taken from the best points of any we 
have seen. Those of Constantinople are 
very proper accompaniments. The figures 
do not please us equally: they want vi- 
gour and character. The maps so far as 
they go, enable us to accompany Mr. H. 
partially ; but he does not seem to have 
been sufficiently aware, of the importance 
of this department of art to the gratifi- 
cation of his reader, especially, and more- 
over, to the support and improvement of 
General Science. 


Quelques Détails sur le Général Moreau, 
et ses derniers Moments, &c, Par Paul de 
Svinine. 12mo. Price 5s, 6d. Longman and 
Co. London, 1814. 


Details respecting General Moreau, and 

his last Moments, &c. 
Translatiou of the above. 

Memoirs, &c. ec. of General Moreau ; 
illustrated with a Portrait, a Fac Simile of 
the General’s last Letter to Madame Mo- 
reau, and a Plan of the Siege of Kehl, 8c. 
By John Philippart, Esq. 8vo. pp. 300. 
Price 14s. Colborn, London, 1814, 


There can be no doubt of the loss sus- 
tained by the world when a man of dis- 
tinguished talents falls, and bis services 
are cut short in the midst of his days. 
An event of this nature is, however, more 
frequent in the military line of life than 
in any other, from the course and objects 
of the profession. A few hours sweep 
away hundreds of most promising officers, 
and thousands of individuals who might 
have filled important and useful stations. 
It is after the-rising hero has attained dis- 
tinction and renown that his fate becomes 
an object of especial solicitude to the pub- 
lic. An old General, slain at the head of 
his troops, is lamented by all. His for- 
mer fame is then, as it were, concentrated 
by the power of recollection, and what he 
has done combines with what he might 
have done, according to the probabilities 
of histime oflife. 

Talent, as a faculty of the mind, in 
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- contributed to this. 


whatever profession directed, is much 
more rare than personal power, or activity, 
or sullen endurance of great bodily la- 
bour ; but in the instance of a General, 


_or Commander in Chief, it is necessary 


that these be united. Mental abilities 


.dmay be excellent when bodily strength 


fails, (we believe this to be the con- 
dition of General Moreau’s antagonist, the 
Archduke Charles,) on the. other hand, 
bodily strength may support. soldier, but 
alone it never can make a General. 
Talents capable of giving advice, cal- 
culated to decide on important movements, 
possessing that kind of foresight of con- 
tingencies which realizes their existence 
at the present moment, are very rare. 
The just anticipation of consequences is 
Dot a quality entrusted to every mortal ; 
when matured by habit it is of the first 
consequence to the officer. on whose judg- 
meat depends the fate of thousands; we 
may add also, to a politician whose opinion 


- fixes the lot of a whole country. We ap- 
.prehend that General Moreau was emi- 


nenily qualified to give advice and coun- 
sel. The self possession that formed a 
prominent part of his character essentially 
Under the most 
trying difficulties he never allowed him- 


~ self to be cast down. When surrounded 


by evils he dispersed them by overcoming 
first the least, and thereby gathering 
strength to meet the greatest. Those 


_ which he could not entirely dissipate he 


contrived to drive to a distance; and, ’ere 
they could again molest him, he had with- 
drawn, in part, from their consequences, 

» perhaps, were all circumstances 
known, as one day they will be, General 
Moreau would be found a more extraordi- 
Dary man as a Politician than as a 
General. Few are the men to whom 
power in its plenitude has been offered ; 
fewer still those who have had the self- 
controul to refuse it. It ought to be 
known more publicly than ever that this 
Officer might have been all that Buona- 
parte is. ‘To him was first offered a plan 
which had for its object the removal of 
the Directory, and ‘the restoration of 
lawful monarchy; even Barras himselt, 
then the first in the Directory, felt the 
necessity of this revolution. The famous 
Abbé Sieyes, of ** pigeon hole” memory, 
counteracted this plan by sending for 
Buonaparte from Egypt, in all haste ; and 


- his unexpected arrival afforded an instru- 
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ment greatly preferable to Moreau, where 
duplicity and ambition were in question. 
When the secret history of the 18th Bru- 
maire comes before the public, it will be 
found that Napoleon deceived both Barras, 
his patron, and Sieyes his oracle. That 
he promised to assist in the plan of each, 
though absolutely contradictory; and 
then executed a third, of which his own 
aggrandizement was the object—to the 
infinite calamity of Europe, and the 
world. Moreau was senior officer to 
Buonaparte : he had acquired a superio- 
rity in well-earned military fame, as well 
as rank, He knew that had Buonaparte 
continued abroad a few weeks longer, he 
would have remained a subject, and ne~ 
ver have assumed what he calls the Impe- 
rial diadem, The fortunate arrival of 
Buonaparte at Paris, was remarked by all; 
and to this Moreau certainly alludes when 
he says, in his last letter, ‘‘ Ce coquin de 
Buonaparte est toujours heureux.” If we 
may believe a writer likely to be well 
informed (M. Fauche), the following is 
the history of that important event. ~ 


The 18th Bramaire had been preparing for 
some time, Sityes had, from private views, 
let Barras understand the absolute necessity 
of Buonaparte’s return from Egypt, as the 
most proper instrument for them to effect.a 
change in the Government. These two 
Directors endeavourerl to impose. on each 
other; but, at the same time, did not agree 
about the results of this change. It was thea 
supposed, that Sigyes had some secret intent, 
favourable to the young Duke of Orleans. 
But whether this was the fact or not, certain 
it is, that, between the interval of conceiving 
and executing the project, the capture of a 
French vessel by the English in the Levant, 
having on board several French Officers, 
greatly alarmed the Directors, who thought 
their operation failed. In their perplexity, 
they addressed themselves to, Moreau, whose 
apathy they otherwise dreaded, inviting him 
to perform the part, destined for the hero of 
Egypt. This invitation, nevertheless, eon- 
cerned merely a subaliern post. It was sim- 
ply a question of accepting the command at 
Paris, and to preduce a Revolution in favone 
of Barras, who was to be a. First Consul. 
Moreau accepted: and the business remained 
in that state, when the unexpected news are 
rived of the fortunate Buonaparte having de- 
barked at Frejus. 

The Republicis saved,” exclaimed Siéyes : 
but he forgot to say, und we are undone, 

Buonaparie refused to submit to a quatan- 
tine ; violated the laws oa that subject ; @n- 
tered into his carriage, spoke of bis fortune 
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from Frejus to Paris. He remained silent 
concerning the particulars of his journey,; of 
his remarks of the yr wee replies, and bril- 
liant .receptions in different towns between 


place where he landed ,and the capital. 


more, than three weeks be was con- 
nually busy, with Barras ; and during a sup- 
per, at Madaale Tallien’s, it ‘was decided to 
-strike the blow on the 28th“ of Brumaire. 
The differed’ employments Were regulated : 
‘Barras was to be the FirstConsul, ery 
commander of the troops, and Siéyes a Presi- 
dent of the Senate. The supper was very 
gay ; and every one treated with champaigne, 
and, devoured by. ambition, retired with full 
resolution, if possible, to dupe his accom- 
plices. The patural bent of the Corsican, 
and above all his fortune, however, carried 


ay. 

Barts,” of the obedience of the 
troops; calculating firmly upon the fidelity of 
Buonaparte, ordered the inéurrection. “He 
was cettainly far from thinking, that a man, 

avho during eight years had been one of the 
vilest instruments of his crimes,, could, in an 
‘instant, seize his authority.* On the 18th 
of Brumaire, in the morning, while Madame 
Tallien took her bathe, she was more asto- 
nished than surprised, at the arrival of one of 
‘her Adonis’s, an aid-de-camp of Barras, a 
Yer man from Bourdeaux, who informed 
of the Revolution then effecting at Paris. 
“The French,” says Hume, “ imagine 
** better than they combite.” Tt is nothing 
extraordinary in the deception Madame 
lien practised on herself, in taking the trick 
of the 18th Brumaire, for the projécted opera- 
tion of the 28th of the same month. When 
undeceived, she hastened to the Loxemburgh, 
the palace of the Directory, where she was 
accustemed, and had the liberty to go every 
hour, day and night: but she now found 
every tht changed : the order was ‘severe ; 
and nobody whatever could penetrate to the 

Madame Tallien, however, after much 
pefseverance and niany solicitations, succeeded 
at last to enter the apartment of Barras, be- 
lieving herself the first person who informed 
him of the Rerolation which annihilated his 
power: but the Director; accustomed to re- 
volutionary vicissitudes, answered her, shrug- 
his shoulders: What is te be done ? 

1s Bo— has taken us all in. 

Moreau riever properly forgave this 

deception practised on his candour. He 


* The murder of the inhabitants at 
Toulon; of the citizens in the streets, “at 
Paris, and the orgavization of the 18th Fruc- 
tidor, at Melan, with denunciations, poison- 


ine. &e. Be. ; all these and other atrocities, 


waparte had perpetrated, by the order, or 
uuder the inflacnee, of 
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foresaw, in‘ part, ‘the bloody 
to his country ; ‘and’ he detested ‘ambition 
without an object, to which that country 
was now’about to be'sacrificed. 

Gen. Sartazin, in his ‘‘ Confessiénsof 


has these words : ‘General 


Moreau was Useful to meat Luxemburgh. 
I was desirous of ptoving my ‘satisfaction 
with his services, hy giving him my’ sister 
Caroline in martiage. 1 caused'an article 
‘ad hoc itiserted’in'the journals, ‘the 
evening of the day which I had appointed 
for a meeting with Moreau,’ in order to 
settle the plan of his ‘operations inGer- 
‘many. While we: ‘were ‘together ‘the 
Newspapers were brought in ; I gave'one 
to Moreau, and took up another with ‘an 
air of the’ atmost indifference. After I 
had ran my eye over it, I said’ with’a 
‘smile, these Parisians have a furious itch 
of gabbling. 1 read the article to: him. 
He eluded the proposal: and I proceéd- 
ed in our conversation about ‘the 
-and their ‘positions. ‘His 
}moderation, and his great imilitary reputa- 


‘tion, would ‘have ‘warranted my ‘depene. 


‘danee on ‘4'tranquil reign, together with 
the attachment of the army. Had I-suc- 
ceéded in obtaining. Moreau for a brother 
in law, I' would: have been ptoclaiied 
Emperor ‘immediately after the ‘battle*of 
Marengo.” 

The reader'will judge after these atiec- 
dotes whether Moteau ‘was ‘not’ fully’ as 
eminent and sagacious''when a Politi- 
‘cian as when a General : ‘And *we''have 
the rather enabled him to ‘jidge, “by 
these "extracts, because neither. of the 
works before us justice to this*part 
of their Hero's cliaracter. 

Svitiine's little’ tract is a conéise 
history of so of the General’s‘de- 
portment as occurred after his. arrival in 
America, and-especially after bis quitting 
Amefica to retorn to’ Europe, and assist 
by‘his advice in the’ deliverance of ‘the 
Continent’and of France. The anecdotes 
are interesting and they are authentic. ~ 

M. Phillippart’s volame contains mili- 
tary history only. He does not seem to 
have been acquainted with any very co- 
pious source of private information. The 
chief! part of his volume’ is froma 
History of the Revolutionary Campaigns 
compiled by Gen. Dedon) and from other 
documents already published. To this 
are. added extracts “front Mi Svinine’s 


* Details,” with a Portrait of the General 
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when 4 afac simile of his last letter 


to Madame Moreau, and a neatly engraved | 


a of Strasburg and Kehl, the obstinate 
lefence of which fort was one of this 
Officer's most brilliant operations. 

The History of any Campaign, drawn 
ap by a French General; to be published 
in’ Paris, must be couched in language 
suited to that latitude; and must adopt 
that view, of events whieb the ruling au- 
thorities had prescribed. We are not, 


therefore; to > in this volume’ any , 


corrections of official accounts, obtained 
by ‘comparison with Austrian reports, or 
froth genuine but secret documents, shew- 
ing the losses, &c. sustained in the various 
‘actions and movements. Yet this is the 
‘only way of obtaining the truth; and the 
only way too of rendering a work insttuc- 


tive to a military reader. We have. 


always placed Moreau above Buonaparte 
as a» Genéral, becduse he threw away 
Sewerlives. ‘He: was, therefore, deserv- 
edly the favourite of the soldiers; who had 
Not to Complain of those devastations 
among~their ranks, to which his rival was 


‘indebted for ‘what the world called dril- 


victories. 
Toere is something dazzling in military 
exploits ; but Moreau was not dazzled by 
them, he was, therefore the greater man. 
Victor Moreau was born in 1761, at 


Morlaix, of a family attached to the bar, | 


to which he was called in 1788. His 
talents’ as an ‘Orator and an Advocate 
raised him to the distinction of Prévét de 
Droit, Provost of Law, in the University 
of .Rennes, where he had finished his 
education. . He was selected to defend 
the Parliament of Britany against charges 
to which that body had been subjected at 
Court. In 1792, certain battalions of 
National Guards were raised, and Moreau 
was appointed ‘to a command. — He 
became a soldier by profession, and so 
carefully had he trained his men, that 
amnial- the others could compare with 
them. He now avowed that he aspired 
to command not National Guards only, 
but troops of the line. He was made 
Colonel the saine year, and quickly after- 
wards General of Brigade. His conduct 


_ obtained him.the friendship of General 


Pichegru.;. and under his approbation he 
was made General of Division in April 
1794. He served in Holland, in Flanders, 
in Germany} but his great operation was 


1796; in retreating under accumulated 


difficulties through an enemy’s country, 
and particularly through the Black Forest 
and the Valley of Hell, all butsurrounded 
by Austrians who pressed bim closely, 
He commandeé the folloyjng year ;—but 
his rival Buonaparte bad so severely tried 
the Austrian power on the side of Italy, 
that the peace of Jeoben was the conse- 
quence. M again compianded in 
1800, and’1801, until the peace of Lune- 
ville, Feb..9, 1801, 


When. the Directory and the Councils of 


France determined to do honour, to, Buona-_ 


rte, by a splendid feast in the church of 
it. Sulpice, transformed into the temple of 
‘Victory, Buonaparte, anxious to prevent any 
sentiments of rivalry and opposition on the 
part of General Moreau, to the ambitious 
projects which he had in view, and desirous. 
of gaining his confidence and favour, requested 
that General Moreau might also be invited, 
and conjoined with himself in every senti- 
ment intended to be expressed by that euter- 
tainment, and which request was readily 
complied with. . 

The first time General Moreau met the 
present Rule: of France, was in the house of 
the President of the Directory, Gobier. 
** General,” observed Buonaparte to the de- 


} parted schieftain, “<1. had several of your 


i¢utenants in Egypt, and they are very dis- 
tinguished officers.” He also presented bim 
with a magnificent pair: of pistols,’ saying, 
could, haye wished to have had all your 
victories engraved. opon them, but there 
would not have been room enough.” > 

‘Although General Moreau at this time 
was, in the judgment of the principal mili- 


in the public eye he was ony 3 e 
dazzling splendour of Buonaparte’s fame had 
captivated the Freneh people, and indeed had 
gained him panegyrists in all parts of Europe, 
by whom he was regarded as the brightest 
character that-had ever shone; and Moreau, 
less ambitious than Buonaparie, was content 
to. be among the first in the train of this 
favorite of fortune. 
The 7th of November was fixed upon for 
the feast in honour of the two Geuerals, and 
the walls of the Temple of Victory were de- 
corated with an immense number of stand- 
ards, taken in the course of the war. from the 
enemies of the French Republic; but this 
magnificent feast was characterised from be- 
ginning to end by silence. One of its objects 
-was to luli'the suspicion of an approaching 
political explosion, but the active jacobins, 
though members of the legislature, absenting 
themselves, it by mo means succeeded : anc 
on the contrary afforded stronger grounds for 
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tary characters, superior to Buonaparte, yet- 
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It is said that Buonaparte communicated 


~~ his plans to General Moreau, who, whatever 


he might think, either of their stability, prac- 


_ ticability, or extent, was’ certainly too wise 


_ however, al 


to state his gpinion upon these subjects. He, 

though he did not, and indeed 
he could not, oppose the elevation he foresaw, 
it is said, even in the outset, much regretted 
the event. 


The Campaign of 1798 had thrown in- 
to General Moreau’s hands the baggage 
of the Austrian General Klinglin; where- 
in were discovered papers which proved to 


‘sufficient certainty that schemes were in 


- agitation to terminate the miseries of the 


Revolution. They involved Gen. Piche- 


_ gra; and Moreau, by confiding these 
_ papers to Barthelemi the Director, him- 


self not unsuspected, contributed to the 


- accusation of Pichegru ;—they arrived 
. two days after Barthelemi had been de- 
~ prived ofspower. As Buonaparte was in- 


tent on subjecting the life of Moreau to 


“his ‘will; this General” was charged as 


accessary to the plot against the First Con- 


sul, and was arrested Feb. 17, 1804. In 


' reality Moreau, if he were in the se- 


cret, had taken no active part in the affair ; 


_ he was. therefore, after a three weeks’ 


trial, sentenced to two years imprison- 


~ment; which was afterwards changed to 


- banishment to America, to which conti- 


« 


. trial falls on the person accused. And the’ 


nent he repaired by way of Spain, in 
— 
By the Code Napoleon, the expense of the 


vernment has the choice, amongst all the 


individuals implicated in the same accusation. 


It. fell of course on General Moreau ; and 


.. Madame Hulot, his mother-in-law, who had 
_ undertaken to, send him the produce of his 
_ ptoperty to America, was obliged to pay out 
. of itthe whole expense of the trial of Pichegru, 


_ Georges, and their friends. 


is observed. in a work intitled ‘* The 
Secret History of the Cabinet of Buonaparte,” 


_ that at the conclusion of each day’s sitting on 


. the trial of General Moreau, the prisoners 


-were conducted to their prisons between two 


. files of soldiers ; and that as General Moreau 


passed, the soldiers grounded their arms, and 
_ some whispered in his ear, ‘* Mon General 


voule>=vous de nous ?” General, do you want 
us? ‘* Non,” was the answer, Je n'aime 


. pas le sang.” ‘*.No, I do not love blood.” 


_ Had he but given the word, it was generally 


believed, that Buogaparte would have been a 


prisoner in the Temple.in less than six hours. 
Although retired from public scenes and 


~pnblic men, General Moreau was not to he 


forgotten ; and when the oppressed Conti- 


nental States rose to throw off their chains of 
slavery and misery, to compel Buonaparte to 
confine himself to the ancient boundaries of 
France, anid to restore to their righifal owners 
the territories he had possessed himself of : 
when the revolutionary springs* of France 
apeeanse to be worn out, the counsels and 
the military skill of General Moreau were re- 
garded by the Sovereigns of Europe, as essen- 
tially necessary to the completion of their just 
and honourable designs. 


Gen. Moreau quitted America in May 
1813,: landed at Gottenburgh, July 26, 
reached Berlin Aug. 10, arrived at Prague 
the 16th ; was immediately in the confi- 
dence of the Emperors of Austria and 
Russia, and the King of Prussia. He 
arranged the plan of the Campaign, ad- 
vised the Battle of Dresden; .and was 
mortally wounded before that city while 
in close and earnest conversation with the 
Emperor Alexander, Aug. 27.» 

He was conveyed from the field oma litter 
made of Cossacks pikes, to a cottage at a short 
distance, which, however, was so much ex- 

sed to the fire, that they were obliged, after 
just binding up his wounds, to remove him 
to Noethlitz, where he suffered amputation 
below both his knees. When the first sur- 
gical operation was completed, and he under- 
stood it would be necessary to aniputate the 
other limb, he declared -had he been ‘ pre- 
viously so informed, he would have preferred 
dying. He however underwent the whole 
without complaining, exhibiting a deport- 
ment and countenance firm and undismayed. 
He afterwards partook of some refreshment, 

About seven o'clock in the evening of the 
amputation, he was placed in a litter formed 
of the body of a coach, and carried by Russian 
soldiers to Passendorff. ‘He complained of 
extreme pain, he rested at the country House 
of Mr. Tritschen, Grand Master of forests, 
and there again partook of refreshment. Oa 
the 28th, at four in the morning, he was re- 
moved in the same manoer from Passendorft 
to Dippoldswalden, aod there rested in. the 
house of a baker named Wurtz, where he toak 
some further refreshment. An hour after he 
‘was removed. to the frontiers of Bohemia, 


. * In conversation with his friends ja 
America, General Moreau constantly not 
only denied any previous knowledge of the 
enterprize of Georges, &c. but con- 
demned the plan itself. He observed, “* that 
to effect any change in France, the people 
should wait ul] men and revo/utionary. springs 
were worn out.” The following was.also an 
observation.of General Moseau: . ‘* L’arbre de 
la liberté est fidtrie, es il ne resterien que 
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169] 
being borne the whole of his painful journey 


by Russian soldiers. 

In the course of this melancholy route, the 
unfortunate General Moreau was drenched 
with rain, which fell in torrents—with no 
other covering except what a few blankets af- 
forded, which were insufficient to defend 
him from the inclemency of the weather, 
this truly great character sustained himself 
with unshaken fortitude, aud never in all his 
bodily anguish forgot the beloved country 
in whose sacred cause he had spilled his vital 


The situation of General Moreau becoming 
every hour more hopeless, his surgeons at 
length nn him of the approach of that’ 
event which no human skill could avert. 
Without giving way to despondency, he com- 
menced dictating the following letter to the 
Emperor Alexander, abounding with the’ 
most fervent expressions of gratitude and’ 
respect. 

“* To His Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
Alexander. 

‘* Sire,—I go down to the grave with those 
sentiments of admirution, respect, and de- 
votedness, which your Imperial Majesty in- | 
spired me with from the first moment of our 
interview.” 

General Moreau had written thus much of 
what he regarded his last duty to man, when 
his brave spirit, at five minutes before seven 
in the morning of the 2nd of September, 
1813, ‘was released from all earthly suffering. 


There is something exceedingly inte- 
resting in M. Svinine’s description of his 
last moments.—He says, ‘‘ he had dic- 
tated these words when he closed his eyes. 
I supposed that he was considering what 
he should next dictate to me, and I held 
my pen ready to write down his words— 
but he was no more! the best, the no- 
blest of men was no more! Death had 
marked in his features no sign of suffer- 
ing, nor of convulsion ; he seemed to 
sleep in a peaceful slumber’; peaceful as 
was his heart at the moment when it re- 
ceived the fatal stroke.” : 

** During his short but painful catastro- 
phe, his coolness and self possession never 
quitted him. . When he beheld our tears 
and griefs, he took pains to comfort us : 
“* My Friends,” said he, ** where is the 
use of lamenting ? this is the will of Pro- 
vidence : it must be submitted to without 
repining.”” When ‘struck by the ‘fatal 
ball, his first words were, ‘* Soyex tran- 
quilles, mesfieurs, c'est mon sort!" * 

us fell’a great ‘man. But we deem 
it due to his memory to add sdbstantial 
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“men did not arrive tll three days after. 


proofs of his real greatness; since to the 


Liz 


appellation great any scoundrel may lay 
claim, but to justify it demands something 
more than mere good fortune, or exploits 
uncommonly sanguinary. 


~The high sense of honour and nobleness of 
General Moreau cannot be more fully evi- 
denced than in the following anecdotes. 

Mr. D'Orsay, an emigrant, had forfeited 
all his property to the state, but had been al" 
lowed to return to Paris, and was, conge-' 
quently, compelled to live in the most penus* 
rious way, on the trifle he had saved, when 
he was one morning surprised by a visit froth, 
General Moreau, who, after expressing his. 
compliments, observed, ‘1 have bought an, 
estate, Sir, whch before the revolution was. 
ours; you know such property sells very. 
ow; | have had it valued; and must beg 
your permission to leave with you, as your 
just right,the difference between the price and” 
the estimate :” and he laid down a sum of 
money sufficient to make the poor emigrant’ 
comfortable. 


When the Archduke Charles was on his 
way from Bohemia to take the command of | 


his army, as he drew near the scene of action, 


he met a number of wounded abandoned by 
their comrades on the road, for want of horses 
to draw the carriages in their retreat. The 
prince mera ordered, the horses to be 
taken from several pieces of cannon that were 
already retreating, saying that these brave’ 
men were better worth saving than a few’ 
cannon. When General Moreau heard of 
this benevolent trait, he ordered the cannon! 
to be restored, observing, that he would take 
no cannon that were abandoned from such’ 
humane motives. 

In 1796, a few days before hostilities were 
resumed on the banks of the Rhine, an Aus« 
trian officer was sent to have a parley with 
General Moreav, who did not conceal from, 
him, that he was informed 30,000 men 
would be immediately sent from the Austrian’ 
army of Germany to that of Italy.’ The officer 
carried this intelligence to General Wurmser's’ 
head-quarters, where the order for the 30,000 
This 
fact is a proof that the French are as well 
served by. their spies who are near the cabi, 
nets of Europe, as by those who are neur 


- the armies of their enemies. 


_ M. Phillippart adds anecdotes referring 
to .Madame Moreau, to whom the. Gen. 
was united in 1800. They. shew the 
meanness to which, in contormity to his 
general character, the Emperor and King 
could condescend, .when urged by the 
most pitiful of all pitiful feelings—spite, 
towards a man whose superiority he fele 
too rancorously. to endure or acknow- 
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Germany : by the Baroness de Staél Hol- 
stein, Translated from the French. In three 
Volumes. Price £1. 16s. Murray. Lon- 
don: 1813. 

Tue writings of Madame the. Ba- 
roness de Staél, have always been con- 
templated with an interest fully sufficient 

@o ensure them celebrity. The daughter 

of an eminent man, himself a distinguish- 

ed writer, known also to have been de- 
voted to literature from her earliest years, 
this lady’s productions have been generally 
read, and generally applauded. There 
was no female writer in France, a country 
prolific in female writers, whose commu- 
nications to the public stood in less need of 
incidental circumstances to impart dis- 
tinction ; yet to more than one of them 
have such circumstances contributed a 
species of fame, which artfully improved 
might have made the fortune of an infe- 
rior aspirante. Taught to think for her- 
self, to see for herself, to. write for her- 
self, and to instruct others by diffusing 
her own sentiments, the daughter of 
Neckar was not sufficiently ductile to the 
dictates avd purposes of those whom ac- 
cident had raised, not by superior under- 
standing, or to superior literary authority, 


but to superior political power. 


Mde. de S. has studied Truth; and 
having acquired an acquaintance with that 

dess, more than usually intimate in 

r opinion, she reports the judgment 
formed in consequence. But Truth and’ 
Tyranny never were mutually agreeable, 
nor even tolerable ; and if any desire to 
see what kind of reception Truth meets 
with from a Tyrant, the work before us 
will amply gratify that desire. And this 
is the extraneous circumstance which has 
eonferred additional celebrity on these 
volumes. The length of our extracts de- 
mands apology ; but as this is the most 
distinct instance of the kind, that we 
have had occasion to report, and may pos- 
sibly be tbe last, we indulge ourselves by 
inserting Mde. de S.’s history of her 


freatment by the French Police ; with a- 


selection of the passages, formed en suite, 
which more particularly offended the li- 
terary censors. The whole affords one of 
the most curious demonstrations of ex- 


quisite apprehension, and latent but ir-- 
-resistible conviction, that ever came under 


our notice.. The passages, with - their 


connections, as they stand, answer the 
purpose also of so many specimens of the 
work. Mde. S. says in her preface : 

In 1810, I put the manuscript of this 
work on Germany, into the hands of the 
bookseller, who had published Corinne. As 
I maintained in it the same opinions, and 
preserved the same silence respecting the 
present government of the French, which I 
had done in my former writings, I flattered 
myself that I should have been permitted to 

ublish this work also: yet, a few days after 
had dispatched my manuscript, a decree 
of a very singular description appeared on 
the subject of the liberty of the press; it 
declared ‘* that no work could be printed 
without having been examined by certain 
censors.”"—Very well—it was usual in France, 
under the old régime, for literary works to be 
submitted te the examination of a public cen- 
sorship ; the tendeney of public opinion was 
then towards the feeling of liberty, which 
rendered such a restraint a matter very little 
to be. dreaded ; a little anticle, however, 
at the end of the new regulation, declared, 
** that when the censors should have exa- 
mined a work and permitied its publication, 
booksellers should be authorized to pub ish 
it, but that the minister of the police should 
still have a right to suppress it altogether, if 
he should think fit so to do.”"—The meaning 
of which is, that such and such forms should 
be adopted until it should be thought ft no 
longer to abide by them : a law was not ne- 
cessary to decree what was in fact the ab- 
sence of all law ; it would have beeu better 
to have relied simply upon the exercise of 
absolute power, 

My bookseller, however, took upon him- 
self the responsibility of the publication of 
my book, after submitting it to the censors, 
and thus our contract was made. 

Several of the censors examined my ma- 
nuscript, they suppressed the different pas- 
sages which | have now restored and pointed 
out by notes. With the exception, howeyer, 
of these passages, they allawed the work to 
be printed, as I now publish it, for I have 
thought it my duiy to make.no alteration in it. 

At the moment when this work was abqut 
to appear, and when the ten thousand copies 
of the first edition had been actually printed 
off, ihe niinister of the police,- well known 
under the uname of General Savary, sent bis 
gensdarines to the house of the bookseller, 
with orders to tear the whole edition in 
pieces, and to place sentinels at the diflerent 
entrances to the warehouse, for fear a single 
copy of this dangerous writing should escape. 
A commissary of police was charged with 
the superintendance of this expedition, in 
which General Savary easily obtained the vic- 
tory; and the commissary, it is said, 


died of the fatigue he underwent in too mi- 
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nutely assuring, himself of the destruction of 
so great a number of volumes, or rather in 
seeing them transformed into paper perfectly 
white, upov which no trace of human reason 
remained ; the price of the paper, valued 
merely at twenty louis by the police, was tne 
aly indemnification which the bookseller ob 

tained from the minister. 

At, the same time that the destruction of 
my work was going on at Paris, [ received 
inthe couutry an order to deliver up the 
copy from which it had been printed, and 10 
quit France in four and twenty hours. The 
conscripts are almost the only persons [ know 
for whom four and twenty hours are consi- 
dered a sufficient time to prepare for a jour- 
ney; I wrote, therefore, to the minister of 
the police that L should require eight days 
to procure money and my carriage. 


Mde. de S. obtained a few days’ res- 
pite ; granted with mast uncourtly grace, 
and including onerous restrictions. The 
Minister of Police, was, however, right 
in declaring the work “ not to be French,” 
but, what it really was he dreaded. the 
world should know, Why else these 
suppressions?——They are marked by com- 
mas. 

Ido not conceal from myself that I am 
about to expose, in literature as well asin 
philosophy, opinions foreign to those whieh 
reign in France; but, let them appear jast 
or not, let them be adopted or combated, 
they will at all events yield scope for reflec- 
tion, ‘* We need not, [ imagine, wish to 
encircle the frontiers of literary France with 
the great wall of China, to prevent all exte- 
rior ideas from penetrating within.” 


The enlightened men of Germany dispute 
vehemently among themselves the dominion 
of hypothesis, and will suffer no shackles in 
this department; but they give up without 
difficulty all that is real in life to the power- 
ful of theearth. ** This reality, which they 
so much despise, finds purchasers however, 
who in the end avail themselves of their 
acquisition to carry trouble and constraint 
into the empire of the imagination itself.” 

You never meet a beggar at these prome- 
nades ; none are to be seen iu Vienna ; the 
charitable establishments there are regulated 
with great order and liberality ; private and 
public b:nevolence is directed with a great 
spirit of justice, and the people themselves 
having in general more industry and commer- 
cial ability than in the rest of Germany, each 
«gularly pursues his own individual 
destiny. There are few instances in Austria 
of crimes deserving death ; every thing, in 
short, in this country bears the mark of a 
rental, wise, and religious government. 
‘he foundations of the social edifice are good 
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. Frederic, was that of lending himself to the 
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and respectable ; ‘* but it wants a pinnacle 
and columns to render ita fit temple of ge- 
nius and of glory.” 

The spirit of Catholicism which was upper- 
most at Vienna, though always with inode- 
ration, had nevertheless. constantly, during 
the reign of Maria Theresa, repelled what 
was called the progress of nae in the eight- 
centh century. Then came Joseph the Se- 
cond, who lavished all these lights on a 
country not yet prepared either for the good 
or the evil which they were qualified to pro- 
duce. He succeeded for the moment in the 
object of his wishes, because throughout 
Austria he met with no active emotion ¢i- 
ther in favour of, or contrary to, his desires ; 
but, ** after his death,” nothing. remained 
of all his establishinents, because nothing 
can last but that which advances by degrees. 

It must not be concluded that grace is de- 
nied the Germans ; imagination and sensibi- 
lity confer it upon them, when they resign 
themselves to their natural dispositions. Their 
gaiety,—and gaiety they possess, particularly 
in Austria,—has not the smallest résemblaace 
to the gaiety of the French. The Tyrolese 
farces by which at Vienna the great are 
equally amused with the vulgar, are much 
more nearly allied to Ltalian buffoonery than 
to French ridicule; they consist in comic 
scenes of strong character, representing hy- 
man nature with truth, but not social man. 
ners with delicacy. Yet still this gaiety, 
such as it is, is worth more than the imitae 
tion of a foreign grace: such grace may well 
be dispensed with ; but perfection, in what. 
ever style, is still something, ‘* The ascen- 
daut obtained by French manners has per- 
haps prepared foreiguers to believe them in- 
vincible. There is but one method of resist- 
ing this influence; and that consists in very 
decided national habits and character.” 


The wonderful amalgamation of all classes 
of society is hardly to be obtained but through 
the influence of a system of laws, the same 
for all. ‘* A man may combine _— 
elements so as to make them proceed toge- 
ther in the same direction, but at his death 
they are disunited.” The ascendant obtain- 
ed by Frederic and supported by the wisdom 
of his successors, was even yet manifested for 
atime ; but in Prussia there were always to 
be perceived two distinct nations, badly unit. 
ed together, to form an entire one; the army 
and the civil state. The prejudices of nobi 
lity subsisted at the same time, with liberal 
opinions of the most decided stamp. -In 
short, the figure of Prussia presented itself, 
like that of Janus, under a double face, the 
one military, the other philosophical. 

One of the greatest errors committed by 
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partition of Poland. Silesia had been ac- 
quired by the force of arms ; Poland was a 
Machiavelian conquest, and it could never 
be hoped that subjects so got by slight of 
hand, would be faithful to the juggler who 
called himself their sovereign.” 


The French judge of the fine arts by th® 
rules of social fitness and propriety, and th® 
Germans judge of these as they would o 
the fine arts ; in the relations of society we 
must study how to defend ourselves, but in 
those of poetry, we should yield up our- 
selves without reserve. If you consider sur- 
rounding objects as a man of the world, you 
will not be sensible to the charms of na- 
tare ; if you survey them as an artist, you 
will lose that delicate and discriminating 
feeling which society alone can give. If we 
are to subject the arts to the regulation of 
good company, the French alone are truly 
capable of it; but greater latitude of compo- 
sition is necessary in order strongly to affect 
the imagination and the soul. I know it 
may be objected to me, and with reason, 
that our three best dramatic authors are ele- 
vated to the most sublime height, withont 
offending any established rule. Some men 
of genius, reaping a ficld before uncultured, 
have indeed rendered themselves illustrious in 
spite of the difficulties they had to conquer ; 
but is not the cessation of all progress in 
the art since that time a strong proof that 
there are too many obstacles in the road 
which they followed ? 

** Good taste in literature is in some re- 
spects like order under despotism; it is of 
consequence that we should know at what 
price we purchase it.” In a political point of 
view, Mr. Necker said, the utmost degree of 
liberty should be granted which is consistent 
with order. I would change the maxim, by 
saying that in literature we should have al! 
the taste which is consistent with genius ; 
for if in a state of society the chief object 
be order and quietness, that which is of most 
importance in literature is, on the contrary, 
interest, curiosity, and that sort of emotion 
which taste alone would frequently disap- 
prove. 

These extracts are from the first vo- 
tome: the second escaped the keen eyed 
censure of the literary tyrants. The 
third volume was not so fortunate; but 
afforded the following stigmata :— 


** When we set about bargaining with 
circumstances, all is lost ; for there is nobo- 
dy who. cannot plead this excuse. One has a 
wife, children, or nephews, ‘who are in need 
of fortunes ; others want active employment , 
or allege I know not what virtnous pretexts, 
which ail lead to the necessity of their having 
a place, to which money and power are at- 
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tached. Are we not weary of these subter- 
fuges, of which the Revolution farnished ins 
cessant examples? We met none but per- 
sons who complained of having been foreed 
to quit the repose they preferred to every 
thing—that domestic life into whieh the 
were impatient to return ; and we were well 
aware, that these very persons had employed 
their days and nights in praying ‘that they 
might be obliged to devote their days and 
nights to public affairs, which could have 
entirely dispensed with their services.” 

And in the end, when the hour of trial 
comes, when itis for us in our turn to meet 
the struggle of death, the increasing weak- 


ness of our faculties ; the loss and ruin of our, 
hopes ; this life, before so strong, which. 


now begins to give way within us; the 
crowd of feelings and ideas which lived 
within our bosom, and which the shades of 
the tomb already surround and envelope; our 
interests, Our passions, this existence itself, 
which lessens to a shadow, before it vanishes 
away, all deeply distress us ; and the com- 
mon man appears, when he expires, to have 
less of death to undergo. Blessed be God, 
however, for the assistance which he has 
prepared for us even in that moment; our 
ntterance shall be imperfect, our eyes shall 
no longer distinguish the light, oar reflec. 
tions, before clear and connected, shall wan- 
der vague and confused ; but Enthusiasm will 


not abandon us, her brilliant wings shall wave: 


over the funeral couch ; she will lift the veil 
of death ; she will recall to our recollection. 
those moments, when, in the fulness of 
energy, we felt that the heart was imperish- 
able : and our last sigh shall be a high and 
generous thought, reascending to that heaven 
fiom which it had its birth, 

“©O France! land of glory and of love! 
if the day should ever come when Enthu- 
siasm shall be extinct upon your soil, when 
all shall be governed and disposed upon cal- 
culation, and even the contempt of danger 
shall be founded only upon the conclusions: 
of reason, in that day what will avail you the 
loveliness of your climate, the splendour of 
your intellect, the general fertility of your 
nature? ‘Their intelligent activity, and an 
impetuosity directed by pradence and. know. 
ledge, may indeed give your children the 
empire of the world: but the only traces 
von will leave on the face of that world will 
be like those of the sandy whirlpool, terri- 
ble as the waves, and sterile as the desert!” 

It is beyond denial that the censurate 
felt the truth of the exclusion of France 
—of the poverty diffused throughout that 
country, of the effect of French manners 
preparatory. to French tyranny, of the 


probable dissolution of the existing French 
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system, at the death of its chief, of the 
revolt of subjects made such by force, 
from the force that oppressed them—of 
the costly nature of despotism—of the 
hypocrisy of the Great Emperor in pre- 
tending that he desired privacy,—and of 
the dreadfully exterminating power of the 
French dominion 

These are important subjects of consi+ 
deration for Kurope and for the world, 
but more especially for France; whether 
under the then existing circumstances of 
the French people, they would have been 
selected, in Mde. de Stael’s work, when 
published—and whether any effect would 
have followed on such selection, it may 
baffl- the wisest to determine; but this 
we may be allowed to affirm, decidedly, 
that the people which could have been 
so moved by them, must have been in a 
state of scarcely conceivable irritability. 
They must have been far enough from 
a state of superabundant happiness ; hap- 
piness so great that a portion of it might 
be spared without being missed.—A sen- 
timent this asserted by the Censors who 
inculcated on Mde. de S. the proposition 
that ‘‘ there must be happiness in Paris, 
where the Emperor lives:” this remark 
was in opposition to one inserted by the 
writer : 

«« A sensible woman has said, that Paris 
is, of a/ the world, the place where men can 
most easily dispense with being happy,” it 
is in this respect that it is so convenient to 
the unfortunate human race. 


Change of events have deprived some 
of these extracts of that piquancy which 
provokes public curiosity ; but they have 
justified the Censors who dreaded in the 
indifference of the French nation towards 
the person and character of Buonaparte, a 
lurking spark easily kindled into a flame. 
They saw the balance of opinion ‘too 
equally poised to allow the addition of a 
grain weight in the opposite scale. 

They were right. It is now. certain 
that all countries subjugated by his force, 
hated him; and that the country of which 
he affected to be the head, cared no more 
for him than it had cared for Barras, Robes- 
pietre, or any other revolutionary chief. 

While these sentiments, therefore, act 
asa kind of touchstone to the public opi- 
nion in France, the offence taken at them 
shews, that the leading members of the 
Government were conscious of the fact. 
They knew, they felt the antipathy they 


had created, they trod on ashes smother- 
ed, not extinguished ; on a mine charged, 
and liable to explosion every instant. So 
far, this work on Germany becomes a re+ 
view of France at the time. It was not 
so intended ; but this extreme sensibility, 
becoming known, together with the ba- 
nishment of the authoress, has marked 
the performance; and now its character 
is compounded partly, of what it is in 
itself; and partly of what extreme suspi- 
cion and jealousy conceived it to be. 
Persecution is not seldom a homage 
paid to truth and virtue. It is so in this 
instance. Had there been no truth in 
these sentiments they would not have been 
blotted out ;—had there been no virtue, 
they might have remained. The history 
of the work, though an extraneous in- 
quiry, has led us so far that what its charac 
ter and merits really are, must be deferred 
to a succeeding article. 


Copies of Origina! Letters and Dispatches 
of the Generals, Ministers, Grand Officers 
of State, &c. at Paris to the Emperor Na- 
poleon, at Dresden; intercepted by ‘the 
advanced Troops of the Allies in the North 


of Germany. 8vo. Pp. 382. Price 9s. 


Murray. Loudon. 1814. 


Accipent often accomplishes what 
defies diligence itself. No man, let him 
spend his life ever so laboriously can col- 
lect the facts which concern a kingdom. 
The very acmé of espionage to which 
that department of state, is carried in 
France is unable to trace thousands of par- 
ticulars which daily occur; avd which 
daily are entrusted to the post. If this be 
doubted, let enquiry be made of our mer- 
chants, when a packet is lost, or taken 
by the enemy: what anxiety it produces 
in families! and were the daily post of 
London as closely examined as the des- 
patches of a courier taken in war, usually 
are, the mass of intelligence it commu- 
nicates would be perfectly astonishing. 
But on no occasion are the anxieties of 
social life so animated as during a time of 
war, and the hazardous operations of a 
great army. _ Every body who has friends 
in it writes, and solicits accounts: from 
them ; while ‘every soldier who survives 
the daily dangers around him, ‘is equally 
desirous of sending intelligence for the 
satisfaction of those who sympathise with 
his welfare. An intercepted mail is of 
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iacalculable importance to an able general ; 
from tbat he learns: what otherwise he 
only surmises,—tbe probable intentions of 
hisenemy. The light troops of Russia, 
comprized under the general name of 
Cossacks,—but not very correctly —have 
repeatedly furnished this advantage to 
their commander-in-chief.. But this vo- 
lume is not composed so much of letters 
from the army to France, as of letters 
from France to the army. These docu- 
meots depict the internal state of the do- 
miniens of Napoleon the Great. M. 
Fabre some time ago published a volume 
on this subject ; and though it was, evi- 
dently the result of personal observation 
and enquiry, yet it had not tbe spirit and 
naiveté of this correspondence. 

We are not aware that any doubts are 
entertained on the authenticity of these 
papers. Their publisher, Mr. Murray, 
stands too high in his profession to admit 
a suspicion ; though the editor has not 
affixed his name. It must be acknow- 
fedged that various impositions have been 
‘practised on the public by hungry wits; 
and some have been so well executed as 
to reduce the best judges to a stand. We 
have not had the originals of these,—as 
we had of those from Egypt, in our hands, 

eir authenticity, however, is undoubted. 
The work opens with a preface, attri- 
buting the capture of such communications 
to a peculiar talent of the Cossacks,” 
afd observing that these letters are selec- 
‘tions from a large mass, the produce of a 
single capture, not far, we believe, from 
Dresden. The contents are divided into 
thdse which concern the Napoleon family, 
abd great affairs of state—diplomacy— 
wnilitary service—ministry of the interior, 
and finance,—private letters, — police. 
They do not admit of analysis ; yet we can- 
not refrain from combining some of the 
particulars they comprize before we ex- 
tract specimens of their contents. 


Gen. Moreau was so well satisfied that 
time would effect the deliverance of Ku- 
‘rope and of France, that he advised no 
great effort should be made ‘till the re- 
volutionary spirit was worn out ;" and 
not unlike this was the saying of Monsieur 
de Romanzoff to Monsieur Dryer, in 
talking of the emperor : ‘‘ we must wear 
him out.” On this principle the allies 
seem to prosecute the war. How nearly 
France is “ worn out,” may be guessed 
at from a military return, by which it ap- 


pears, that of 12,000 men required for 
recruiting the Imperial Guard, the depart- 
ments. were unable to furnish 1,555, for 
want of men of the proper standard 5 
that before those who were furnished could 
be embodied, 538 deserted; and_ after 
they were embodied, 360 deserted: ma- 
king together 2,453, out of 12,000, 
Where then is the military power and zeal 
of the people of France ? It may be con- 
jectured,that the unhappiness under which 
the community labours has no small, 
share in this: we remember, that when 
the Bastile was forced five state prisoners 
were found in it: what is the num- 
ber of state prisoners now? (five thou- 
sand ! 


Report from the General Police. 
Prisons: Numbers of Détenus. 
Depét of the Prefecture of Police....... g5 


Madelonnettes SOD 
Maison de Justice............ 92 


Petite 
House for the confinement of vagabonds 
(House of 5 
Depét of Mendicity (poor-house) at 
Villers Coteret. OLD 
Total 5,084 


From these must, no doubt, be de- 
ducted some, who though ‘“ Détenus,” 
are not properly state criminals, in the 
higher sense of the term. 

The gradual falling of the Public Stacks, 
the avidity, almost, with which il] news 
was reported, the difficulty experienced 
in contradicting such reports, are strongly 
expressed in these despatches ; also the rea- 
diness of the people to cling to a hope of 
peace. The minister of the police writ- 
ing to Napoleon ‘‘ is surprised at the rise 
in Danish paper, on occasion of the over- 
ture for a negotiation with England. 
The paper which was selling a few days 
ago, at the rate of 15,000 thalers for 1@O 
in specie, rose to 10,000 after the arrival 
of the Copenhagen courier.” Amidst 
this alarm, some of the Emperor's minis- 
ters amuse him with assurances that all 
goes well; others tell him much nearer 
the truth. The minister of the interior 
first “invites thetown of Cherburgh” to 
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solicit permission from his Majesty, that 
it may hereafter be called Napoleonburg ; 


“and thén that public officer in a strain of 


singular adalation, represents to his Ma- 
jesty the spontaneous wishes of that most 
loyal.and zealous town! 

- Literature also is at a low ebb; as we 
learn from a paragraph in an official doca- 
ment. 

~The friends of literature complain of a 
sterility which the great convulsions of the 
political world render inevitable. Even a no- 
vel, that nobody would bave condescended to 
pick up yesterday, is sought after now with 
avidity. On many drawing-room tables we 
find Adéluide de Brunswick, Princess de 

axe. Its author, M. le Roy, has already 
obtained some success in literatuce. He lays 
the scene of his romance in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and it will give great satisfaction to every 
reader who is fond of the marvellous. ‘The 
sittings of the secret tribunals, so famous in 

tinany, caves of robbers, a very good sort 
of a chief of banditti, chains, dungeons, sub- 
terraneous passages, are in all reasonable 
abundance. However, this mass of impro- 
babilities is, in some measure, redeemed by 
a style which is always correct, and some- 
times agreeable. 

We turn now to the Imperial Family ; 
and we learn from a secret agent of Na- 
poleon, employed as a spy on the minis- 
ter of police, that the Empress was sup- 
posed to be attacked by a fit of chagrin, 
having ‘‘ received unpleasant news from 
the army, and therefore received no per- 
sons at Si. Cloud.” In a letter from the 
minister of the Police, it is acknowledged 
that she had beeri ill ; bat the cause is not 
even glanced at. 

. The Council of Ministers took place at the 
usual hour at St. Cloud. After it was over 
the Empress took a ride ou horseback in the 
Bois de Boulogne. The weather was beau- 
tiful till five o'clock, when the air became 
sharp, and almost cold. 

Her Majesty’s health is very good. //er 
sleep is returned, and she complains no longe: 
of the indisposition she lately suffered. 

The history of King Jerome’s expul- 
sion by fright, from Cassel, is particularly 
curious. He puts as good a face on it to 
his brother, as possible; but in fact, it 
appears that the tiring of cannon and mus- 

etry was the first information he had of 
the attack ;—that he ran off in such haste 
as to leave his money behind him; (as did 
other public functionaries) and that after 
his return, his old habits overruled him, 
and so far from behaving like a king, he 


did not support the character of a gentle- 
man. This welearn from a note of the 
Editor, who says 

Since last spring, in the kingdom of West- 
phalia, private individuals have been shot for 
mere conversations. At the period of the 
first capture of Cassel, the citadel was crowd- 
ed with state prisouers, that is to say, with 
good citizens, friends of their country, who 
were all restored to liberty by the generous at- 
tention of General Czernicheff. During the 
fortnight of his last residence, Jerome repeo- 
pled the state prison with a great number of 


détenus ; but time was not given him to com- 


mence any proceedings against them, and, at 
the approach of the allies, the chef de gen- 
darmerie, Bongars, set them free. On his 
second departure, King Jerome left only the 
naked walls of the castles of Cassel and Bruns- 
wick : he stripped them of all the furniture, 
which had been provided by the country, and 
spared by the enemy's General. All the Ger- 
man troops having deserted this ci-devant 
King, forty Westphalian cuirassiers of his 
body-guard, through an excess of military 
loyalty, offered to escort him as far as the 
Rhine When he reached Cologne, Jerome 
dismissed them, not only without any remune- 
ration, without even a parting word, but he 
even stripped them af their uniforms, arms, 
and horses; so that these worthy men, all of 
them well born, and who had all expended 
their own money in his service, returned to 
their families without a sou, andin the most 
complete state of destitution. 

As to Joseph (ci-devant king of Spain) 
he passes his life more comfortably than 
ever, at Morfontaine, in hunting, fishing, 
sailing, playing at billiards, and other 
philosophical and rural sports. He ap- 
pears to be an admirable companion for hig 
predecessor, Charles ;—and we advise thé 
Emperor and King to assign them éacht 
others company, as a mutual gratification. 

The Queen of Naples relates to her 


| caro sposo, a circumstance which shews 
| that however dextrously falsehood may be 


condacted, truth cannot aiways be 
pressed. The dilemma in which she 
four herself is entertaining. 


I forgot to speak to you of a circumstinet 
which has produced a raiher singular effect. 
Your courier arrived at the moment I was 
going on board the vessel ; as chance woul 
have it, [ met him, and spoke to him my- 
self. J asked him whether be had any other 
letters? he told me, no; so that J told the 
ministers, who cawe for my ordets,, that fou 
had not written to any of them. The, next 
morning they brought me their leuers, saying 
that the courier had deceived mé They 


| 

| 

: | 
| 
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thought [-enght to punish him for having 
lied so to my face. 1 am wellconvinced that 
this order could never have proceeded from 
you but I could not refrain from mentioning 
it to you, in order that you may find ont 
who, of your secretaries, can have issued so 
impertinent amandate. For, my good friend, 
it is of the utmost importance to know every 
thing that is written, and, since you cannot 
take the trouble, I must. For instanee, Ju- 
lian said that they had taken so many colours, 
so many pieces of cannon, so many prisoners, 
and he did not make them amount to the 
quarter part of what you told me*; so thar, 
next day, when they read the Moniteur, they 
falsified by Julian's letters, what caused 
to be inserted in it according to your's. ‘This 
has a’ bad effect, and destroys confidence +. 
If these gentlemen choose to announce victo- 
ries, let them—nothing better—but let them 
not give the details; let them not specify 
numbers, either for more or less, so as to 
contradict those: which I receive from you. 
Look to this, I have not been angry at it; 
because I am very sure that this courier has 
acted fron: no instructions of your's, But it 
is more important than you may suppose : 
pay attention to it. ‘ 

The importance of keeping the Nea- 
politans in the dark is clearly expressed in 
. adispatch from the minister of Finance 
at Naples to his master, King Joachim. 

The news of the victories obtained by the 
grand army—the splendour of your personal 
exploits, which swell the pride of the Nea- 
politans—some vague hope of peace ;—all this 
seems to have revived and set right the public 
opinion. But we must not be deceived : your 
Majésty knows your subjects: the impressions 
to which they abandon themselves are equally 
hively-and transient. They are easily raised 
to a pitch of enthusiasm, and as easily de- 

sed. Your presence inspires them with 
so much confidence, that your majesty, when 
in your own kingdom, may depend upon 
them under all circumstances; your absence 
discourages them to such a degree, that they 
dare not even depend upon themselves. You 
must therefore expect, that, if any change 
takes place on the theatre of war, your ima- 
jesty’s kingdom will experience it, as well as 
the rest of Italy. A great number of good 
people would remain faithful to you; but 
they would be so, possibly, with less energy, 
finding themselves deprived of the support 
which constitutes their strength. The ill-in- 
tentioned would, on the contrary, be full of 


* No doubt the fourth part would have 
been more correct. 

+ Yes, this would destroy confidence, in- 
deed, supposing any existed : but it is a long 
time since any body believed a French bul- 
etin. 
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presumption. They would be excited by the 
intrigues and by the gold of theenemy.  [t 
is to provide against such contingencies, Sire, 
that the most extensive means to waich over 
the safety of the state ought to be intrusted to 
the hands of those who are most interested in 
iis preservation, Jt is to provide against such 
contingencies that the safety of your children 
should be confided to such persons, as would, 
of necessity, rather perish than suffer danges 
to approach them. am persuaded that vie- 
tory will constantly attend his majesty the 
Enaperor and your majesty ; but if the course 
of those brilliant successes, which have sig- 
nalized the commencement of the campaign, 
should happen to be interrupted, let your 
majesty be only pleased to calculate the diffi- 
culties that would await us, and you will 
then, see only our zeal to serve you in the de- 
sire we express to have in our hands the means 
of preventing what would render those diffi- 
culties siill more alarming. 

What | was just now saying to your ma- 
jesty, of the rapidity with which the opinions 
and dispositions of the people in this place , 
are frequently changed from one point to ano- 
ther, is illustrated by what has this instant 
happened. Only a few days since, the greatest 
enthnsiasm was excited by the news of the. 
26th and 27th: people manifested the most, 
cheerful-hoves, and all- were eager to rally 
round the government. But less favourable 
intelligence having transpired, it is received 
with just as much eagerness as the former; it 
is exaggerated; factious discourses abound ; 
the ill-intentioned display a degree of assu- 
rance; those who are well disposed alarm 
themselves, and are silent; and, as is —_ 
the case, the mob follows those who talk 
loudest. We flatter ourselves that new ad- 
vantages will soon occur to alter this unfor- 
tunate direction which men’s minds have ta+ 
ken, but which is not yet sufficiently mark-’ 
ed for any but attentive observers to perceive 
it. 

We conjecture that the following is by 
no means a singular occurrence; but 
marks the prevailing state of Italy. 


Copy of a Letter addressed to the Minister 
at War by General Miollis, dated Rome, 
Sept, 27, 1813. 

Sir, War Office. 
On the evening of the 14th inst. a de- 

tachment of the National Guard of the Com- 

mune della Fratta, near Cita di Castello, in 
the district of Perugia, consisting of six men, 
sent, by orders of the under prefect, to arrest 
the father of a refractory conscript, who had 
taken up arms, were stopped at a distance of 
about 3 kilometres by a band of 14 robbers, 
upon whoin they fired, and with whom they 
continued engaged for some time. Oae of 


the National Guards having been killed, and 


| 

i 

| 

| 


two wounded, tie officer who had the com- 
mand retreated with the remaining three. 
The robbers, on their part, took to flight, 
carrying with them one of their own party, 
who was severely wounded, and leaving on 
the field of battle two hats and a parcel of 


Copies of Intercepted Letters, Sc, 


papers, among which papers have been dis- | 


_ covered that belonged to a quarter-master of 
the gendarmerie of Pieve St. Stephano (depart- 
ment of the Arno), whom they had killed 
three days before ; which shews that the same 
troop of robbers pass frum one department to 

‘the other, and thus appear to multiply. It 
appears certain, that in this direction there are 
but three bands, two of which belong to ‘lus- 


-cany, viz. that which is spoken of on the , 


present occasion, consisting of fourteen men ; 
another of ten men towards Bredzo ; aud that 

_ of Peppino di Colleforte, of seventeen men, 
belonging to the department of the Trasi- 
mene, in the district of Peragia ; making in 
afi about 30 robbers, against whom 300 men 
are in motion. 


If it be asked what is the prevailing 
state of Franee? we may add to what has 


_ tleman advises his majesty Napoleon to 
embody ‘“‘ eighty thousand men taken 
from among the Custom House Officers 

_ (Douaniers) scattered over the surface of 
the empire.” In what a dreadful state 

‘must that country be in which such ad- 
vice was so much as thought practicable ! 
especially when we add, “‘ one hundred 
thousand men taken from among all the 
persons employed in the administrative 

offices of the empire, who, by favour, 
have escaped all requisitions and conscrip- 
tions.” As to financial matters, the war 
minister acknowledges in council, that he 
cannot pay the contractors ; but fears that 
after the time of their contracts is ex- 
pired, they will not renew them ; and no 

others will take them: He gives too great 

a proportion of annuities instead of cash. 

But, perhaps, the strongest proof of 
the poverty of the Imperial Treasury is in 
the starvation state of the Spaniards and 

Poles who have abandoned their own 

country for France. The loyally of these 

men to their nominal severeigns is pro- 
perly rewarded. 

Count Otto de Mosloy, Minister of State, 
to his Excellency the Duke of Bassano*, 
Mownstgur Le Duc, Paris, 28 Oct. 1813. 

I have at last received the docu:nenis so 

* long promised by his Excellency the Doke of 


* This letter shews the depiorable situation 
of the Spaniards, who served under the usur- 
pation of the new dynasty. 
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Santafé, with a particular statement of the 
places to which the Spanish refugees have re- 
tired. The total number amouuts to 1,700 ; 
but this Minister observes to me that the mi- 
litary men, and persons composing the court 
of his Majesty the King of Spain, will be 
found in the sapplementary documents. 

The Prefect of the Gers, who has sent us 


| a statement of the Spaniards in his depart- 


ment, farnishes a list of 1,670 individuals, 
all in the lowest state of misery. It is true 
that this department is the fullest of all; but, 
supposing that the others present us-on an 
average with no more than half this number, 
the sum total of persons requiring assistance 
will very far exceed the Duke de Santafe’s 
calculation; and the commissioners will find 
it out of their power to satisfy-all the demands 
which will be made on them. f 4 

In the instructions, which your Exceileney 
has done me the honour to send me, there is 
no mention made of persons in military em- 
ployments. Nevertheless there exists a very 
great number of them, who have been re- 
commended to me by che Minister at War, 


been already said, that one judicious gen- _and his Excellency the Duke of Dalmatia. 


His Excellency the Duke of Santafé also 
makes a great point of these persons receiv- 
ing assistance. A very considerable augmen- 
tation of expense must be the consequence ; 
but although the Commissioners can see no 
reason for excluding from his Majesty’s muni- 
ficence those who have borne arms in the 
common cause, they require a formal autho- 
rity to comprehend them in their department. 
I entreat your Lixcellency to make known to 
me the Emperor's commands on this subject. 

Under all circumstances, the demands 
maltiply to such an extent, that the Com- 
missioners find themselves under an impos- 
sibility of making a general distribution with- 
out exceeding the funds allowed them, ot 
making a new reduction on the ratios now 
established, and which are already too straite 
ened for a great number of the refugees. 
Thy will, nevertheless, be obliged to bave 
recourse to this last siep, if his Majesty stiould 
not think proper to augment the sui now 
appropriated to this service, The Civil Com- 
mission is then under the necessity of solicit- 


ring a further supply of 50,000 francs a month, 


under the name of Fund of Reserve ; and it 
eugages vot to employ this fund any further 
than the wants of the claimants shail reader 
it an indispensable part of their duty. 

Be pleased to accept, Monsieur le Dae, the 
homage of my devotion, aud of my high con- 
sideration. Orro. 
The Chevalier Oginski to his Excellency 

the Baron Bignon, French Minister in 

the Duchy of Warsaw, 
Wisbaden, 22d Sept. 1813. 

Your have we been 
for two weeks at Wisbaden, at a distauce 
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from eve thipg that is interesting to us in 
the world, and from onr country, without 
any other resource than the pension which 
has been groconely granted tous. JT venture 
to entreat your Excellency, therefore, that 
you wiil bave the goodness to remember us, 
and to cause the arrears for the months of 
August and September to be paid at Meniz. 
Withoot health or means, 1 am mueh grieved 
at baving to address your Excellency in this 
urgent necessity *; but your Excellency wil! 
have the goodness to pardon the liberty I 
take, and to believe that I am ever, with 
respect, your Excellency’s most humble and 
most obedient servant, 
Ocinsx1, 

(Chev. de la Légion d’ Honneur.) 

The complaints of kindred and friends 
on the hardships endured, and the loss of 
their supports in life are without end: it is 
in vain to affirm that the French nation 
does not feel its misery :—its feelings are 
summarily expressed in a letter which may 
be taken as a representative and epitome 
of a thousand,others. With this we close. 
To Monsieur Bailliencourt,Chief of a Squad- 

ron in the Eighth Regiment of Cuiras- 

siers. 
Paris, 25th Sept. 

The son of Monsieur de Beaumetz, aid-de. 
camp to Marshal Mortier, is killed. If this 
Jasts much longer, every one will have his 
turn. Those who escape one campaign pe- 
rish in another. I make melancholy reflec- 
tions on this subject, for your good fortune 
cannot always last. A single instant may put 
an end to it. What a cruel situation is 
mine ! 

The Destiny of Israel ; a Discourse on the 
past Dealings and future revealed Designs 
of Divine Providence, with sespect to that 
extraordinary People, &c. By Rev. John 

Scott, A. M. 12mo. pp. 56. price 1s. Od. 

Peck, Hull; Seeley, London, 1813. 

This Discourse was preached in Lon- 
don, (Nov. 1812.) for the benefit of the 
Society for promoting Christianity among 
the Jews. In our humble opinion it suf- 
fers from this circumstance ; for, though 
relaxed in some degree from the form of 
a sermon, yet it bas not altogether that 
extent of thought which would well have 


~ * Thus it appears that the Poles, who have 
suffered themselves to be deceived by the 
hopes which Buonaparte has given them, 
are just in as deplorable a condition as the 
Spaniards. 
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become a treatise. As a publication it 
“« has no inconsiderable tendency to pro- 
mote charitable exertion in favour. of the 
fallen children of Abraham.” This ten- 
dency we highly commend. But, consi- 
dered asa critical work—which the sub- 
ject demanded —it is imperfect. It is easy 
to say—the Jews are a singular people, 
and reserved for future distinction ;—but, 
to judge justly on this, they must be com- 
pared withtheir neighbours—the Samari- 
tans, who still remain in their antient 
place :—or, if the writer insists on a dis- 
persed people—the Gypsies are a wander- 
ing nation—preserved—maintaining their 
own language (nearly the Sanscrit)— 
numerous—and never yet amalgamated 
with any people among whom they mi- 
grate. From passages in Juvenal, it seems, 
that in his time the Jews were, if not ex- 
actly, yet much in the same state as 
the Gypsies now are. In short, the wan- 
derings of this people in different ages 
should be considered, and ranged as nearly 
chronologically as possible : the points of 
their similarity and dissimilarity to other 
nations, &c. before we can attain a correct 
view of them as a body; and, therefore, 
a fortiori, before we can venture to apply 
prophecies, with that satisfaction of mind, 
which may enable us to rest on our inter- 
pretation of them in what concerns fu- 
turity. 

The author's good sense has brought 
him to this conclusion, from different pre- 
props 

ith respect to man icular ies, 
the great awit to be ete out it, that they 
actually refer to the present dispersion, and to 
a restoration which is still- to take place, and 
not merely to events connected with the Ba- 
bylonish captivity. Now four ways have oc- 
curred to my mind, in which, I think, this 
may be satisfactorily proved concerning , a 
variety of passages. Such must be the case, 
first, whenever the prophecy was delivered 
after the restoration : secondly, 
whenever the order and series of the prophecy 
refers us, for its accomplishment, to times sub- 
sequent to the Messiah ; thirdly, whenever 
‘he restoration of Israel (by which term I 
now mean the Ten Tribes,) is unequivocally ® 
promised,—no such restoration having ever 
yet taken place: or, lastly, whenever the lan- 
guage is such as can, with no propriely, be 


* I say unequivocally, for the mere use of 


the name of Jsrae/ is 4 no means sufficient 


to shew that the Ten Tribes, as distinet from 
Judah, are imtended. 
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‘and to sail on a voyage of circumnaviga- 


“Rach friendly «rafficker becomes a foe. 
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considered as fulfilled in the recovery from, 
Babylon. 

e scarcely need add, that this subject 
further requires a competent knowledge 
of Geography ; especially of the Eastern 
districts. Mr. S. seems to know nothing | 
of an ‘‘ Assyria”, near to Egypt ;—and | 
we cannot allow him to find ‘‘ Europe 
East and West,” in ‘‘ Egypt, Pathros, 
Cush, Elam, Shinar, Hamath, and the 
islands of the Sea,” without arguments 
justifying his opinion. ‘We earnestly ad- 
vise, and press the Christian world to do 
all the service they can to the dispersed of 
Israel ; and perhaps a succinct, but clear 
and correct account of their history, and 
of our present koowledge of them (from 
China in the East to America in the West) 
would contribute essentially to animate 
that spirit-of benevolence which it was the 
desire of the worthy author of this Dis- 
Course to excite and direct. ; 
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David Dreadnought ; or Nautic Tales and 
Adventures. By Samuel Whitchurch. 
12mo. Price 6s. Williams, London, 
1813. 


There is no reason that we know of 
why Piety and Poetry should not asso- 
ciate; yet certain it is that we do not 
commonly find them together. The pre- 
sent work has strong claims to com- 
mendation for its piety; and this, in the 
character of a sailor,.as the author has 
managed it, is not without. its. share of 
novelty: also. We find the poetry too 
better than ‘we expected, on discovering 
that it was a species of religious novel in 
verse, interspersed’ ‘with descriptions 
evidently drawn from the life. The au- 
thor supposes his hero td have acquired 
religious ideas after a life of profligacy, 


tion, in which he’ meets with sundry ad- 
ventures, among others with a posse of 
wild islanders, whom he rather frightens 
thari burts. He thus describes the scene. 
Mid treach’rous hordes yet peace awhile pre- 
vails ; 
The savage comes for baubles toys and nails; 
Though prone to theft, he drives a thriving trade, 
And seems well pleas’d with gains by barter made; 
Proud of his wealth, he hugs his little store,’ 
And views with transport etery trifle o'er. 
short-lasted. harmless intercourse ! for, lo! 


On mischief bent, the native tribes arlvance, 
Wielding the huge war-club and barbed lance ;_ 
Eager they come to execute their plan,— 

Boat pushes buat, and man drives opward man, 
While hideous yells, rever berating far, 
Prociaim the menace of baibarian war. 

But the brave sailors see, devoid of fear, ‘ 
With foul intent the cannibals draw near ; 

By vengeful passions urg’d they man their guns, 
To wreak their rage on Nature’s savage sons ; 
When thus, his post resum’d, their prudent chief 


- Gave the kind feelings of bis heart relief. 


*° Full well you know, my friends, that-one 
broadside 


Would wreck. yon foemen’s hopes upon the 


tide; 
“ And, like the whirlwind’s desolating breath, 
* O'er the dark waters spread dismay and death ; 


. But be ye megciful; lo !. heav'aly, lave 


« Embraces all that live, and breathe, and move; 


- & Blessings on all men freely Heav’n bestows ; 


a Respect of persons Godhead never knows. 
© Revere and imitate the heav’nly mind, 

“¢ And to your savage enemies be kind. 

© What! though, they come with murder’s, foul 
design, 

“ And spurn all human laws, and all divine, | 

“ Though, fond of blood and eager to devour, 

Well pleas’d theyenow anticipate the hour, 

** When, by nor sawing hand nor pitying.eye, 

** Doom’d to the bloody banquet, we shall die; 

“© Yet—yet, brave comrades ; to your chief be 
true ; 

*¢ Yet harm them not—“ They know not what they 
“dol 

They, nurs’d in ign’rance, never leasat ta know 

What to their Gop, or toomankind, they.owe ; 

Condemn’d to dwell by-aecident of birth . 

¢ In these far bounds of habitable earth, 

«* Where no humane instructor eves came 

* To teach them mercy in the Saviowr’s name ; 

‘* Or train to usefulness their thoughtless youth, 

‘€ Or guide the aged in the way of truth. 

‘No sights’ they rev’rence save what pow's be- 
stows 

“¢ Their only arguments are threats and blows. 

« They think us base invaders, and ’twere right 

*¢ To kill and eat us when o’ercome in fight. © 

“Tis not for us to judge these wild men’s 

cause 5 
They. never heard of Britain’s,wiserlaws 
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**’Tis not for us to take their lives away-—— 

** But more to you were needless now to say, 

© Since your kind hearts your captian knows so 
well, 

** Where mercy loves with fortitude to dwell. 

** Let one shot pass yon vaunting warriors near, 

 Their'rage will soon evaporate in fear.” 


Though we doubt whether this long ar- 
gument be not somewhat out of character 
fora British naval chief, yet we cannot 
disapprove its tendency ; and to say truth, 
we have seen much worse sentiments ad- 
duced on a similar occasion, in prose. 
The same may be said on other parts of the 
poem; the author’s intention, we. pre- 
sme, was usefulness, and will be answer- 
ed if his 

‘Tale may catch him, who a sermon fies, 

And turn delight into a sacrifice. 


‘An Essay on Picturesque Gardening, 


Planting, and Rural Improvements of Es- 
tates and Residences. By Perry Nursey, 
Esq. Little Bealings, Suffolk, small 12mo. 
Pp. 28, Price 2s. Ipswich, J.. King, and 
S. Robinson, London ; 1814. 


We are extremely willing to en- 
courage the disposition that now prevails 
—we think happily prevails —among our 
countrymen to improve their estates as 
well in appearance as in fertility. That 
they should dress their grounds, by ju- 
dicious arrangement, is at the same time, 
an act of gratification to themselves and 
of benevolence to their successors; and 


if they rightly manage, to their country 


also, The undertaking is not contempti- 
ble; and though it has too often been 
lavish, we are persuaded that when fair- 
ly, moderately and honestly conducted, 
great expences need not be incurred. 
Some advances must be made; but we 
are strongly persuaded that where genuine 
taste has been the cause of expending one 
guinea, fashion and fickleness bave thrown 
away twenty. 

Mr. Nursey observes that “ the use of 
those who profess the art of. designing 
grounds is to diminish, not increase, ex- 

se:—to prevent unnecessary work- 
manship and labour.——-——"” 

In this sentiment we heartily concur ; 
and it leads to a favourable opinion of the 
author. On what his further pretensions 


ate founded we shall allow him to declare 


in his own words; previously observing, 
that we distinctly approve the principle 
of studying the beauties of our island, 
with intention to naturalize them, as ap- 
plicable, in various parts; but on the 
propriety, or the possibility, of introducing 
lialian landscape into English scenery, 
we have our doubts. 


At various opportunities, I have visited 
different parts of England, as well as Scot- 


_ land and Wales, celebrated for picturesque 


beauty and grand scenery ; and at the same 
time, the places and seats of gentlemen most 
worthy of notice. I have likewise had fre- 
quent access to some of the finest collections 
of pictures; and, by comparing the studies 
and observations I have mad¢ from the wild 
and uncultivated scenes of nature, and from 
modern parks and gardens, with the manage- 
ment and rules. of composition I have found 


_in the works of the best. masters: I have 


been enabled to lay down many useful prac- 
tical principles, applicable to the improve- 
ment and tormation of grounds, gardens, 


_ and park scenery ; as. well as. residences’ of 


the most simple description. My natural 
inclination, and extreme fondness for the pur- 
suits and objects connected with picturesque 
study, have constantly led me into the habit 
of exercising my mind, in forming grounds, 


_ buildings, wood, and water, wherever I 


have met with them; and, where I consi- 
dered it easily practicable, into what I have 
ventured to fancy, a more appropriate and 
natural style of composition. In passing 
through the delightful and magnificent sce- 
nery in Scotland, Cumberland, and North 
Wales, I have amused my mind in this way. 


. The more wild and uncultivated spots, I 


have compared with the works of our. inimi- 
table Wilsou ; and have endeavoured to con- 
sider how he would, either in the design for a 
picture, form such a scene, or by any ma- 
nagement or alteration on the spot itself, 
have attempted to improve it. 


This is a laudable example for young 
and emulous students. With opposition 
of opinion between professors we , have 
nothing to do: “but we conceive that 
= is some truth in the observation 
that 


Underwood, the greatest beauty of natural 
groves and thickets, has never been studied 
or thought of; or the management of it, in 
dressed gardens and shrubberies, near the 
house, in the least degree understood. There 
isa medium, perhaps, between the Salvator 
style of Mr. Price, and Mr. Knight, when 
carried too near the mansion, aud the tame 
insipidity of Mr. Brown, and the disciples of 
his school. A dressed border, sloping from 
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the edge of a shrubbery, kept in the nicest 
manner, is capable of being made much more 
interesting, by breaking the surface, raising 
it if some parts, and lowering it in others ; 
placing, at the same time, bold broad-leafed 
plants, mixed with trailing plants and creep- 
ers, On the promineut parts of such breaks ; 
and others, more delicate, in the hollows. 


We agree with Mr. N. in the duty of 
preserving delineations of curious relics, 
ancient family residences, &c. No plan 
of an estate on which they ate found, 
should be thought finished, till such ob- 
fects are preserved to posterity by repre- 
sentations in the vacant spaces, indepen- 
dent of others proper for parlour decora- 
tion. We cannot, therefore, but approve 
of his 

P.S. Asa great number of enrious relics, 
and ancient family residences are suffered to 
decay, without any means being used to pre- 
serve their resemblance and history, though 
often of much value to families, as curious 
documents to hand down to posterity, as well 
as to elucidate the history of such places ; It 
is my intention to collect and make correct | 
drawings and paintings of the principal man- 
sions, old baronial residences, churches, cas- 
tles, abbeys, ancient farm-houses, and every 


object worthy of notice, in Suffolk, and the | 
adjoining counties, as well as in other places ; 
and I shall be ready to make duplicates of 
any such drawings or pictures, for any noble- | 
ian or gentleman who may be desirous of | 
having representations of their places, or of 
avy ancient appendage belonging to them, | 
in their possession. 


If we have exceeded the limits which 
might be due to this trifle; intended 
advantageously to announce the offer of | 
“* my humble services to the public,” let | 
the following paragraph plead our excuse, 


Our first parents were placed in a garden 
by the Almighty, as a blessed and happy re- 
treat, for their amusement and occupation; 
and for thecultivation of the loveliest flowers, 
and fruits of the earth. From the most ele- 
vated to the humblest situations io life, men 
dre seen equally desirous avd eager 10 possess 
a garden; and the rudest, as well as the 
finest productions of it, from the various as- 
sociatious they vccasivu, are capable of yield. 
ing the greatst pleasure, as weil as tranquil- 
lity, tothe mind. For example, the dressed 
and decorated parterre, the and clas- 
sic grove, the grand avenue, the noble park, 
with all its appropriate appendages ; the ve- 
nerable oak, the elm, the asb, maple, holly, 
and thorn ; with patches of brakes or fern, 
desious chase ways, herds of lively deer, and 
forest-like termination, are al! sou:ces of high 
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gratification! and the picturesque cottage, in 
some sequestered nook, placed on its borders ; 
and its rustic inhabitants, after the toils of 
the day, passing their happiest hours in the 
cultivation of their little garden and fruit 
trees, are objects of still greater interest and. 
delight. Amongst all the ornaments and 
appendages attached to such domains (when 
under proper management and encourage- 
ment) none are so pleasing as these; none so 


gratifying, and none so highly beneficial in a 


national point of view, by giving a stimulus 
to industiy and peaceable habits, as well as 
an incitement to every moral and religious 
duty. 


The Germany and Agricola of C, Corne'ius 
Tacitus, from Brotier’s Text, &c- by E.H. 
Barker, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
12mo, Longman and Co. London: 1813. 


Ir was our design to have entered 
somewhat largely into the merits of this 
work, which displays both learning and 
labour ; but, it seems, that it has given 
occasion to words, in the public journal 
of the university of Cambridge, and else- 
where ; and that—strange to tell! men 
of learning have condescended to replica- 


| tions in plain English! The subject is not 


new to the Panoramic corps ; of which 
one member has bestowed twenty years 
on Tacitus. Much might be done in il- 
lustration of this ancient, by a correct 
knowledge of customs, &c. the remains 
of which exist among the nations he has 
described. That they decline daily, is 
true ; but they have not yet wholly dis- 
appeared. 

We have heretofore stated our opinion 
on the advantage of learned works, offery 
ed to the public at a moderate price : they 
are infinitely more useful than bulky 
quartos. And we greatly commend the 
diligence of Mr, Barker—without dis- 
commending that of Mr. Relhan ; —he has 
added much to our knowledge, and has 
availed himself of those means of cor- 
rectness, which add greatly to the value of 
his labours. 

The volume contains the text of Ta- 
citus ; the notes, &c. of Brotier; with 
additional remarks and notes, partly taken 
from travels in Mount Caucasus, &¢. 
They are mostly critical ;—but some are 
illustrative. We close by repeating our 
opinion, that modern wavels might fur- 
nish much toward clearing up ditheulties 
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in antient writers ; they afford sources of 
information far from being duly appre- 
ciated ; and i many insiances, almost 
wholly unopened. 
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a Exercises on the Etymology, Syntax, 


Ldioms, and Synonyms of the Spanish Lan- 


guage By L. 1. A. M’Henry. 12mo. 
Pp. 128. For the Author. Sherwood and 
Co. London, 18i4. 


Mr. M'Henry is advantageously 
known to the public as author of one of 
the most complete, and mnquestionably 
the most modern, Spauish Grammars ex- 
tant. It came under our notice, and was 
favourably reported on in June 1812. “Ik 
is nataral, that after having made progress 
in the grammar a student should desire 
more accurate. knowledge of the language 
he has acquired. A general acquaiatance, 
and for general purposes, is all that gram- 
mars usually teach; and Mr. M’Henry’s 
though more copious than most others, 
yet left the niceties and delicacies of 
phraseology and fiferature, undefined. To 
complecie his design, therefore, the worthy 
author publishes the present small but in- 
structive volume, which cannot fail of 
being useful, not fo his own scholars only, 
but to all who direct their enquiries to 
thie accurate dist‘nctions of correct lan- 
gus ¢, atid of words apparently bat not 

synonimous. gr, 

Peneno, Ponzona. 

Veneno denotes any species of poison, either 
asa siarple or a compound ; Ponzona gene- 
rally implies animal poison ; sometimes ve- 
: getable poison, but only in its natural state ; 
a * Fhe poison of vipers, ‘* e/ veneno or (a 
ponaonu de las viloras ; Ali cosmetics are 
prepared poisons,” fod.s los cosméticos son 
venenos preparados. 

Vox, Palabra. 

- Although these nouns when used as equi- 
valents to words itt English, are synonymous, 
yet they cannot be indiscriminately em ployed ; 
voz inplies a word considered as unconected 
and urnwttered, and should: therefore be 
adopted when we treat of the structure, the 
real) meaning, or the derivation of words ; 
palabra denotes an uttered word considered 
as acompouent part of a sentence, and regards 
al} the circunstances which refer to the pro- 
riunciation, the figurative meaning, or the 
energy of words, ‘* This Dictionary contains 
many words,” este Diccionario contiene 
muchas voces ; “ 1 took them at their word,” 
Jes cogi la palabra, 


Mr. Henry's Spanish Snicntiaram, 


| 
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Delectus Sententiarum Gracarumad 
Tironum Accommodains ;, cum Notulus et 
Lexico. Pp. 109. Londimi: Longmaty 
and Co. 1813. 


We know not that we ean sey any 
thing more suited to the character of this 
work than what the author has satd in his 
advertisement. ‘ 

Mr. Priest, of Scarning, published some 
yeurs ago a work under the title of a Oreck 
Delectus. The selection of passages from the 
Greek writers, and the grammatical and plri- 
lological notes, which followed. them, were 
highty ereditalle to the diligence and learning 
of the euthor. The present liute, volome 
wonid have preseuted only a new edition of 
the work, ef which the author pasted with 
the copy-right, had it not been found, on 
experience, too difficult for inivtation. ‘This, 
may therefore be considered as a new bgok, 
‘‘intended,” to use the words of the original 
author, ** not for a display of knowledge, bus 
to render the introduction to the Greek Jan- 
guage as éasy as possible, and to assist begin- 
ners only.” 

The Isbour of compiling such # work 
is infinitely greater thatr tliove who have 
not tried it can suppdsé. The progress 
observed in this performance is comniend- 
able for its graduality. And the notes 
termed ‘‘ directions and explanations,” 
have given us, much pleasure ; they are 
well caleulated to smeothen the difficul-. 
ties, which present themselves, in ac- 
quiring the Greek language. As Greek 
is seldom studied but by those who have, 
some knowledge of modern languages, it 
might be aseful sometimes to msert thore 
peculiarities of construction which run 
more smoothly and more correctly, in 
those languages—French, for instanee— 
than in our own. On some occasions, no- 
thing can exceed the force and vigour, 
and graceful correctness, also, if cur own 
English tongue ; but on others, the French. 
possesses a pliability, not ulike the 
Greek ; and will convey the idea of the 
original with exemplary faeilty, and what 


in current speech is understood by—- 


very pat. This hint is thrown eat for 
consideration : we know that these minor 
works, though of great importance, are 
not expected to rival dictionaries ; yet, ha« 
ving, observed several instances in this 
tract, to which, in our judgment it ap- 
plies, we have thought it our duty to spg- 
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The Cambrian Traveller's Guide, in every 
Directian ; containing Remarks made dur- 
ing many Excursions io the Principality of 
Wales, and bordering Districts, &e. Se- 
cond Edition, Price 18s. The Editor, 
Stourport; Longman and Co. London. 
1813. 
hr is not often that we are tempted, 
having noticed the first edition of a work, 
to report on the second. But when such 
extensive additions have been made to 
what was at first offered to the public, as 
to render a yolaume almost a new work, 
they induce us to depart from a general 
rele. 
Mr. Nicholson, whose labours were 
considered in our number for February 
1809, Vol. V. p. 8Q4, bas, like a wise 
man, availed hiaself ef the hints offered 
to his consideration, We complained, 
for instanee, of the want of maps; he his 
sopplicd that deficiency, and now we cay 
follow him pari passy. He has chosen a 
larger paper-for the present edition, and 
has done so much for it, that it may ho- 
nestly be recommended to the shelves of 
the libraries of those who do not intend to 
nake it their guide in a tour through the 
country, There is, we may venture to 
say, scarcely a place omitted of which an 
account is likely to be desired ; and those 
who wish to obtain a knowledge of the 
pringipality may ayail themselves, with 
great satistaction, of Mr, Nicholson's la- 
bours. His table of the sounds of the 
Welch letters will be found useful. His 
indexes of and places, as well. as 
o plants, add to the convenience of the 
volume. He has extended his notion of 
‘* bordering districts,” quite as far as the 
Kaglish dJanguage will allow; and though 
we have no objection to possess an ac- 
count of Birmingham, yet we doubt whe- 
ther we should @ pripri have sought it-in 
a work professing to te the gejde of a 
Cambrian traveller, 

As it may happen that some of our 
readers, without the intention of visiting 
Wales, may journey as far as Birmingham, 
we transcribe Mr. N.’s list.of observables 
ja that famous seat of ipdustry. 
Objects worthy of notice to the stranger who 

visits Birmingham and its vicinity. 
Soho Show Rogm, Phe mannufactorics are 
prohibited fram being seen. 


Ezinton’s stained glass manufactory, on the 
road leading to Soho, 
japan manufactory and show-reom, 

Newhall street. 

Richards’ toy-shop, High street. 

Phipson’s pin-manyfactory, New street, 

Swinnis’s type foundery, High street, 

Thompson's and Dowler’s manufactories, 
Church street, 

Clark and Ashmore’s whip manufactaries, 
&c. Bull ring. 

Lioyd's slicting-mill, Digbeth. 

Piipson’s roiting mill, Pazely street. : 

Whitmore’s machine manufactory, near the 
canal bridge, Newhall street. 

Jordan and Tiwmins’s patent metal sash- 
frame manufactory, Mount street, St 
Pauls. 

Cotton manufactory, Digbeth. 

China manufactory, Ashsted. 

Woolley and Co., and Gill's gun and sword 
manufactories. 

Glass-houses. Jones and Co. to the left side 
‘of the canal, on the road teading to Aston, 
Hawker’s, Birmingham heath, on the left 
of the road leading to Smethwick, near the 
canal bridge. Shakespeare and Co., New- 
ton row, Walmer lane, and on Birming- 
ham heath. 

Government Osdoance Office, near the canal, 
lane. 

Breweries, Lloyd and Co., Walmer lave; 
Forrest and Sons, Warstone-lane ; Rich- 
ards and Goddington, Mozeley street, 
Deritend. 

yon Foundry, Dearman aad Co. Broad 
street. 

Show of Medals, ancient and modern, Webb, 
Ashsted sow, 

Copying Machines. Patent ef Boulton and 
Co. and at Lambley’s, \oseley street. 

Bisset’s Exhibition of paintings, models, 
ficialand natural curiesiues, at his Museum, 
New sireet. 

Manufactories of Buttons, Jewelry, Clocks, 
Trinkets, Cutlery, ‘loys, Umbrellas, Para- 
sols, Straw and Chip Hais, Watch Chains, 
Needles, Fish hooks, Tea urns, Waiters, 
Helmetand Army Accou'rements, Picture 
frames, Coffin Furniture, Wire, Peirifaction 
ornaments, and in Brass, .Lvory, Partoise- 
shell, Horn, Gilding, Plating, aud Silver- 
ing are numerous, 

A few other objects, which would be 
rarities elsewhere, may amuse the cu- 
rious. 

The natural air of Birmingham, cannot, 
perhaps, be excelled, but the congregated 
body of 60,000 people, the smoke of furnaces, 
and effluvia arising from the fusion of bras, 
copper, and tin, materially affect it. To sve 
a man with green hair or a yellow wig, is not 
uncommon; and, if he seads, the greapness 
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of his occupation rests on every page, never to 
be expunged. Instances of longevity are not 
unfrequeot here. Mr. W. Hutton published 
‘| his last edition of the History of Birmingham 
in 1795, he then recollected in the circle of 
1] his personal acquaintance thirteen persons 
aged 80 to YO years, five from 90 to 100, and 
‘he had known George Bridgens, 103, Mr. 

More, 104, and another man, who swore 

with all the fersency of a sailor at 106, but 
died at 107. 


A specimen of towns, such as they were in 
the times of the Britons may still be seen on 
the turnpike road between Hales-owen and 

Stourbridge, called Lie Waste, or Mud City. 
The houses siand in every direction, each 
composed of one large and ill-formed brick 
Scoped into a tenement, burnt by the sun ; 


The Splendour of Adversity. 


the males uaked, the tetmales accomplished 
breeders. Only one person in the village pre- 
‘umes to support a uniform beliy, and he is a | 
landlord, You may as well look for the 
moon in a coal pit as for staysor white linen 
in the City of Mud. 


The Soho, two miles distant, is one of thie 
most extensive manufactoriesin the kingdom, 
both with respect to the number of hands 
employed, and the variety of articles produced. 
It consists of four squares, with counecting 
ranges of warehouses, shops, &c. capable of 
employing upwards of 1000 workmen ia 
manufaciuring articles in gold, silver, steel, 
Xc. of alinost every description where fancy 
is concerned. ‘Ihe proprietors were Messrs. 
Boulton and Watt, men of extensive genius ; 
the latter paid the debt of Nature, July 24, 
1810. ‘Their wonderful sieam engines are 
seen in various partsof the kingdom. A view 
of the mechanism employed at the Soho has 
been restricted, some improper use having 
been made of the indulgence; but the pro- 
duce of the differentdepartments are exhibited 
in the show-room for saic. ‘Phe copper cur- 
rency, now in circulation, was coined at 
Soho; and an extensive recoinage of Spanish 
dollars, was made here, to supply the defi- 
ciency of silver at the mint. 


| considerate are alike unhappy. 


Ikenield street, a Roman road—may be seen 
in Sutton Park, and Coldfield, about 4 miles 
from Birmingham, as perfect and cympleie, 
as ou the first day the Romans inade it. 

About the year 1700, the number of streets 
in Birmingham amounted to nearly 30: there 
are now upwards ef 300 

This is no specimen, certainly, of any 

‘partof Cambria, or of the chief design 
of the work. It may, therefore, be re- 
ported ina few words, that the volame 
-comprizes a variety of matter, properly 
belonging to its object, at least equal to 
avy book that we have ever seen. 
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The Splendour of Adversity: a domes- 
tic Story. 3 Vol. 12mo. Crosby, Lon- 

don, 1814, 

In proportion to the quantity that issues 
from the press, the number of novels 
that comes under our perusal, is not very 
great ; and to say truth it is not every per- 
formance of the kind that tempts us much 
beyond the title page. The author of these 
voluines will not be displeased, should we 
mark them as an exception, and justify 
his inference, by avowing our wishes that 
after having shewn into what difficulties a 
warmth of temper may lead an incautious 
yonny man, he had made us happy by 
distributing reprieves among his principal 
characters. The considerate and the in- 
In life 
many things may become fatal, which are 
not bourd to prove so in a story the par- 
ticulars of which obey the author’s own 
power. Lionel Saverland should have 
suffered for his indiscretion, and over for- 
wardness; but he might have survived, 
The sight of a young couple striving 
against adversity in its vexatious forms, 
falls little short of that spectacle, which 
Seneca thought worthy of the gods—a vir- 
tuous man, supporting himself against 
digress. 

lt has so happened that within these 
few nionths all the novels, it has been our 
hap to read, have presented heroes in 
Spain, fighting under the banners of the 
immortal Wellington ; and these have 
been sent forward, to the Peninsula, and 
brought back again, with no greater pre- 
para'iou or difficulty than if Vittoria or 
Pampeluna were within the circuit of the 
two penny post. Now, we beg leave to 
apprize those lords and ladies of the pen, 
who cater fot the public appetite in the 
povel line, that after a vouth has joined 
his regiment under Lord Wellington, it is 
not quite the easiest thing in the world to 
quit bis station ; avd that some who have 
obtained leave to return to England have 
found a voyage from Lisbon or from 
Passages to Falmouth somewhat long- 
er in performing than a mail coach trip to 
Bath. _ Could our most impatient damsels, 
though over head and eats in love, adopt 
the poet's language ? 

- Ye gods annihilate both space and time. 

And make wo lovers bappy, 
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A Voyage round Great Britain.  Ilus- 
trated with colonred Plates. Nos. I. and II. 
Price 10s. 61. each, containing two Co- 
loured Plates, and two Sheets of Letter- 
press. By Richard Ayton; the Views by 
W. Daniell, R. A. Longman and Co. 
London: 1813. 


CerTAINLY no good reason can be 
given why we should be solicitous to ob- 
tain Picturesque Voyages from distant 
countries, while we remain ignorant of 
our own, Yet something like this has 
been the character of our countrymen in 
times past. How many hundreds have 
visited Italy, and admired the churches 
and other edifices of that country, who 
were totally ignorant that there existed in 
the city of London, such a church as St. 
Stephen's, Walbrook, the interior of 
which is surpassed by few even in Rome. 

We confess that we have derived great 
delight ‘and amusement from inspecting 
the striking objects of foreign. parts. 
Switzerland, Grece, South Africa, India, 
and others have each in its turn contribu- 
ted to our gratification. We have con- 
versed with both the living and the dead. 
We have witnessed evidences of ages long 
expired, and have traced some at least of 
their manners io their successors: be- 
cause they were enforced by the nature of 
the localities. Much the same may be 
justly said of many parts of our own is- 
land; and none bears more decisive tes- 
timony to this fact than the coast of Corn- 
wall, where this voyage commences. 

Acountry of mines, where the riches 
beneath the surface, are the characteris- 
tics of the district, would be too highly 
favoured by nature, if it possessed also a 
fertile soil, and if it abounded in vegeta- 
ble wealth. A shore beaten incessantly 
by the huge waves of the vast Atlantic, 
and constantly exposed to the gales that 
range across that boundless expanse of 
waters, cannot be otherwise than barren : 
the bleak winds blast a'l efforts to the con- 
trary. But the sea abounds with fish; 
and boats, hooks and nets may be expect- 
ed in every village. 

This employment, then, controuls the 
manners of the amphibious part of the 
population from age to age; what their 
forefathers were, that are they. Could 


a Phenecian navigator rise from the dead 
to seek tin in Cornwall, it is possible 
enough that he would find the manners 
as little changed as among any description 
of men that our island afford. 


But, not to recur to cous-derations so 
remote, there can be no dou>!, but what 
works describing the interesting objects 
on the British coast, may contribute by 
directing the course of public curiosity to 
the laudable purpose of keeping our youth 
more at home, than they were accustomed 
to remain, when peace was their security 
abroad ; and probably than they will re- 
main when peace again offers them pro- 
tection in foreign parts. The thousands 
who flocked over to Paris at the time of 
the peace of Amiens, impelled by curi- 
osity, is well known, That some of 
them have remained in France a sufficient 
time to satisfy their curiosity is well 


known also. Their fate is cruel, very cruel, 


Had they remained on British ground, 
they could not have become ‘* prisoners 
of peace.” It may be added, that fo- 
reign manners are but little acceptable as 
articles of importation among those at 
home who have any correct acquaintance 
with them. It is possible, however, that 
a part of this offence may be removed in 
future ; as the prevalence of whatever is 
French is abated; and prejudices are 
likely to fix in abhorrence of the pro- 
ductions and modes of France, however 
ingenious and serviceable. 


This voyage begins at the Land’s End, 
and proceeds N. W. towards the Bristol 
channel. Theaspect of the rocks includ- 
ed in the plates is interesting as rocks ; 
but it must be acknowledged that such 
masses are not always sufficiently distin- 
guished by variety. The coast will im- 
prove as our voyagers proceed, 

The plates contain views of the Land’s 
End, which is and always will be a sterile 
promontory,—of the Longships Light- 
house off that promontory !—of the en- 
trance to Portreath;—and of Boscastle 
Pier. 

They are prettily executed: we leave 
the public to form its own opinion on the 
price at which they are sold. 


But we ought to add that in their pro- 
gress these voyagers by /and and by water, 
convey information on various cincumstan- 
ces which come under their notice. The 
writer of the narrative isa wit into the 
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bangain,;—we hope he waives his privileges 

id adheres to uth when writing bis 

‘There isno partof the Engliph coast where 
the oceau can be seen in such grandeur as on 
the north coast of Cornwall, which ts entirely 
open wo the whole sweep of the Adlentc. 
Jn most of the land- locked channels rouud 
cnasts the waves, in consequcuve of frequent 
sands and shoals, aresshort and broken, but 
here, the buge round. billows come rolling on 
gach a moutuiain, which you have time to 
and ponder on, while you may distinctly 
trace the immense chasm which separates each 
froin that whieh follows, and thus porsue in 
detail the march of the mighty sea, as 1 
moves along With majestic regularity. In the 
¢alnvest weather there frequently rise ap 
ground swells,” witch are extremely dan- 

erous, for all open boats, and which vot 
to be foreseen or provided against, make 
the life of a fisherman on this coast as pre- 
carions as his sport. 1 endeavoured te ascer- 
tain the causes of these ground swells, but 
could tearn nothing satisfactorvrespecting them 
Some assured me that they were foreranners 
of ani approaching gale, aud others, that 
they were in consetueiice of a gale that was 
passed ; but all agreed that they were more to 
be dreaijled than a gale, as they come without 
warning. They oceur enly along shore, as 
their name imports, and beyoud them the sea 
is frequenily quite calm. Ia this case the 
effect is very singular, for the space of a quar- 
ter of amile the sea, without wind, is wossed, 
as if by a Wurritane, toto the wildest uproar 
Bot tdafusidn, while beyond, as far as the 
eye can see, it i¢ one ’still surface as smooth 
as glass. 

If such be the element, there can be no 
wonder that the people who live on it are 
somewhat turbulent in their temper; and 
if we may credit this writer, they have 
their “ground swells" 100, He-says 

It had heen our wish, forthe sake of va- 
siety, anda litle relief from. ithe fatigue of 
walking, to hire a boat at Su Ives, and so 
proceed for a few hours on our course, ‘This 
wish was opposed by the extravagant demands 
of the boatmen, ‘who did not think that they 
‘were doing themselves justice, unless they 
indemnified thenrselves for withdrawing for a 
day from their usual business by charging us 
smore than they could have earned ‘by ‘that 
business in a week. The pilebard fishery 
bod put a few shillings into their pockets, so 
that they could afford to be insolent, and af- 
fected a most galling indifference whether 
they obliged us or not. During our whole 
voyage we found in all boatmen the same dis- 
Position to extortion, combined with a cet- 
tain hardihped and indepeudence of manner 

which 1s inseparable from a seaman, and is 
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of We Jew, who demards for his 2004s what > 
he pleases, and takes what you please. The 
boatmen never condescended to flatter, but 
cheated us with an air of arsurance that was 
aluyost respectable. They ate a fine, bold set 
of fellows, and as their common oecupation 
of fishing, laborious as it is, returns them but 
a scanty subsisientt, they may perhaps be 
excused for now anil thea booking str 
gentleman who comes in their way, and 
who, they suppose, travels from his home for 
the express perpese of scatiering his money 
about him with beedless profusion. 

By means of a friend they afterwards 
made a bargain tolerably near the. markt 
price. 

Oar author has alto remarks on the 
Oorsish miners, who now and then “‘come 
up to grass the pilchard fishety—oa 
gulls and gannets, and on the various 
accidents of fife amid such rocks and 
precipices. A few dolorous tales, may 
perhaps not be amiss at the setting eut on 
a voyage round thecoast ot Britain, ‘Vhat 
the party has survived all such accidents we 
conclude fram the appearance -of this 
elegant but costly publication, 
LL LLL LD Pm 
The Thirty-fourth Report of the Society 

for bettering the Condition and imereusing 

the Gomforts of the Poor. 


Tue existence of this society, with 
the unremitfed exertion of its members 
during a nutber of years, is a pleasing 
circumstance amid all fhe turmoils and 
troubles of the times. We congratulate 
our country upon it. In the course of 
their labours these friends to humanity 
have brought forwerd many laudable ex- 
amples of ingeauity and industry in the 
lower walks of life, with.many hints and 
suggestions which may essentially bene- 
fit individuals in narrow circumstances. 
Their labours cannot be too generally cir- 
culated ; cheap editions are kept on sale. 

As we have lately offered cases by 
which the talents of blind persons have 
been demonstrated, we cannot, we 
suppose, do better than continue that 
subject, 

Extract from an Account of two Blind Per- 
sons at Brighton, who have been Pupils 
at the Schools for the Indigent Blind. 
By Mrs, Sydney Shore. 

rances Babb was born at Taunton, in 
1785. Her father, who was a thatcher, died 
two months before her birth; after whieh, 
her mother contrived, with some parochial 
assistance, to obtain a scanty maintenance for 


M*ikingly conussted with the seivile knavery 


herself a.d child, aud in 1789, macried @ 
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second husband, one Willian Selwyn, a sea- 
fariog mau; ima short time after which, the 
daygnter, then four years old, had the mis- 
fortune to lose her eyesight by the natural 
Her father in-law, Selwyn, con- 
tinned almost entirely at sea. He diod17G8. 

Pie mother’s native place was Exeter, 


where she was occasionally after ber first bus- 


bantl's death. ‘Phe greater part of her time, 
however, she continued to travel about with 
her blind daughter; obtaining soietimes 
work, and sometimes charitable relief, as pluce 
and opportunity offered. The danghier was 
endowed with a mind naturally serious and 


devout; and it was a peeulinly striking cire 
cumstance, that one constant subject of the , 
prayers of this poor, blind, and wandering | 


night and woruing, was that Almighty 


God would be pleased to take her aut of hee | 


sstgrant course of life, and place her where 
stie wnieht be useful; and particularly where 


she uigut be cepable of earning her own and 


her mother’s maintenance. 

Her prayers were heard. She attracted the 
altcauon of a charitable lady and yeotleman 
WW 1801, some tine after the ueeount of the 
Liverpool School for the Indigeot Blind had 


been published by the fur bettering | 


the condition of the Poor.” ‘The answers 
which she gave to their inquiries were so ins 
sod iperesting, that these two 
friends, whom Providence had provided for 
her, iaumediately applied to the Liverpool 
School; 10 which, with the kind attention 
and assistance of the Res. John Soith of 
Liverpool (one of the Commitice for the 
School) they obtained admission for ber in 
_ the course of that year: and her mother ec- 
companied her to Liverpool, the néw seene 


prepared for ber instruction and employment. 


She there learned basket-making, weaving 
Trays, spinning thread, and the waking of 


Shoes. Frog the work which she did at ber | 
extra hours, she annually received something | 


handsome towards her elotbing at Christmas 

The first money she eatved in the Liverpool 
School, she applied towards tbe purchase of a 
well printed quarto Bible, for the use of her- 
self and her mother. They have preserved it, 
as of the greatest value. Indeed it has proved 
$0, for several ladies of Brighton have made 
a practice of oceasionally reading to the 
motber and daughter out of it. 

She quitied the school on the 31st of Au- 
ust, 1810, and came immediately to Brigh- 
lon, to set up her trade under the protection 
of her two original benefactors, They con- 
tinued their kindness and attention to her; 
and have fixed her and her mother in a very 
small house in Church Street, the corner of 

the New Road, at Brighton, She is rather 
delicate in point of constitution ; but she can 
_¢asily earn twelve shillings a week, when she 
“has, what she has genérally, a sale for her 
work. 


| When she was first visited in June, 1812» 
| a person was working with her, one of the 
_ pupils of the London School for the indigent 
| blind; who during the suamer holidays, wa* 
then at home with his parents, at Bighton- 
She found hin his materials, tools, and work> 
‘vom, and on that sceount, reeeived balf the 
produce arising from the sale of bis work, h¢ 
teking the other half for his labour. Being 
holiday time, he had indulged himself a litle. 
working only about five hours a day ;-yet at 
that average of empleyment, eatming at the 
rate of five shillings aweek. He afterwards 
quilted ber, and having purchased moterials 
for himself, worked for bimself at home. 
W hat she says of hiw is, that he is well dis- 
posed, aud a very good workman. He ean 
indeed do stronger work than she can, and 
| performs some other sarts of work, which 
| girls are at the Liverpool Sehool. 
The lad’s vane is chard Cobby, the sonof 
a Brighton fisherman; his age, seventeen. 
His parents have tive other children, and 
Kichard is meditating the teaching of his bro- 
| thers and sisters, one or other of bis acquired 
trades He has been five years at the Lendon 
| Sehool for the Blind, being indebted-for ad- 
| qnission, to the exertions of the two benevo- 
| lent persous who rescued Fratees Babb fram 
| a siate of vagrancy, and made ber an aseful 
| member of society. His loss of eye-sight was 
| occasioned when a-boy, by a blow ou one of 
| his eyes by a stone, thrown by anather boy. 
| 


The ext eme suffering from this, affected also 
ihe ather eye, and totally deprived ‘him of bis 
sight, 
OxnscrvaTions —It will not be necessary 
to add many observations on the supefior 
'yalue of those charities, which teach and 
enable the objects to become useful to them- 
‘selves and others, instead of leaving thear a 
burthen to then selves, and a dead weight on 
society. By givir ga poor boy a trade, and 
thereby making bin able to maintain himself, 
| the charity of the time not only extends to the 
| individual through life, rendering the repeti 
| tion of alms to him totally unnecessary ; but 


. 


| it benefits the other poor, by the example of 
suceessful and thrieing industry, aud by the 
instractiow which the individual is capable of 
| giving to others: so that their disposition and 
| activity may be therefore directed to good and 
useful purposes. If this protection and in- 
| struction be useful ip general, and where 
| there are no peculiar circumstapers of belp- 
lessness or distress, the reader will see how 
essential and important they must evidently 
have been, in the present ir stance, to a poor, 
blind, and anprotected female, bereaved of 
her father even before ber birth, and deprived 
of her sight in infancy, when she could not 
have acquired the smallest degree of know- 
ledge, or have received any instruction in any 
one art by which she might earn her bread. 
14 
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or uninstructive. Mr. Elmes has investizat- 


. tion in the conrse of the present year. It 


LITERARY REGIST 

Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary l’anorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work. 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Proposals have been issued by Mr. Elmes, 
of Chichester, for publishing a Course of 

pular Lectures on Civil Architecture. Mr. 
: delivered these lectures before the mathe- 
matical suciety of London, They are parti- 
cularly adapted to the use of the architectural 
student, and those who wish to acquire the 
elements of the art; while the experienced 
architect will not find them entirely useless 


the origin of the different styles, and has 
chiefly confined himself to historical, and 
critical, in preference to technical, observa- 
tions. The work will be elegantly printed on 
sr 4to., illustrated by prints, price to 

cribers 3 guineas. A few copies on im- 
perial paper, with proof impressions of the 
lates, price 5 guineas. No move copies will 
be printed than are subscribed for. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Mr. Buitton’s History aad Description of 
Salisbury Cathedral is announced for publica. 


will be produced in five numbers, at five 
different periods, in April, June, August, 
Oct., and Dee. Each number will contain 
3ix engravings, price 12s. mediam 4to. 20 
Imperial A few copies will be printe! 
with proofs and etchings: and also a very small 
number in folio, to class with Dugdale’s Mo- 
nastion. The Architectoral Drawings are all 
by F. Mackenzie; and the plates by J. Le 
and St. Le Keux. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


To be published on tst of March, by Messrs. 
Longman and C. price 4s. No. I. to be cou- 
tinued monthly, of Restituta; or, the titles 
and characters of Old Books in English Li- 
rerature, and their authors, revived. By Sir 
Egerton Brydges, K. J. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Philippart (author of the Northern 
Campaigns, and many other works on a ili- 
tary subjects,) inteuds to printa work entitled 
the Lives of #he British Generals, from the 
period of the Conquest, on the plan of Camp- 
bell’s Lives of the Admirals. It wiil be pub- 
lished occasionally, and is expecied to be 
completed in six vols. Price, by subscrip- 


tion, 145. bds.; large paper, £1. 1s, each vol. | 
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MATHEMATICS. 
The Res. John Toplis, L. D, Fellow of 


Queen's College, Cambridge, has iv the press 
a translation of the Treatise upon Mechanics, 
which forms the iniroducton to the Me- 
chanique Célesse of P. S, Lapiace. It will be 
accompanied by copions explanatory notes 
and additions, which are intended, in some 
degree, to obviate those difficulties in the Me- 
chanique Céleste, the Méchanique Analylique, 
&e. of which many readers, who have not 
been conversant with the works of foreign 
mathematicians, complain. 


MECHANICS. 
Mr. Robertson Buchanan, author of Essays 


on the Economy of Fuel, has in the press, a 
Treatise on Millwork and other machinery. 

The papers of the late Mr. John Smeaton 
inserted in the Philosophical ‘Transactions, 
including his Treatise ov Mills, are preparing 
in a quarto volume,- to correspond with his 
Reports and Estimates. 


MEDICINE, 


Mr. Wm. Goodlad, of Bury, has in the 
ress, a practical Essay on the Diseases of the 
Vessels and Glands of the Absorbent System ; 
With an appendix, containing surgical cases 
and remarks. . 
Ir. R. Reece has nearly ready for publica- 
tion, the popular Chemical Guide, or Epr- 
tome of Modern Experimental Chemistry. 


MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 


Mr. Hodgson's Treatise on Aneurisms and 
Wounded Arteries, will appear early in 
March. It will form one volume 8vo, and 
a volume of highly finished engravings in 
royal 4to, which will be sold separately. ; 

‘A third edition of Or. Hooper's Examina- 
tions in Anatomy, Practice of Physic, Sur- 
gery, &e. for the use of Students; greatly en- 
larged and improved, is ready for publication. 

A new and greatly improved edition of the 
Surgeon's Vade Mecum, by Dr. Hooper, is in 
the press and will be published in March. 

A new edition of Mr. Anthony Todd 
Thompson's Conspectus of the London, Edin- 
bargh, and Dublin Pharmacopeias, correctéd 
and improved, is in the press. 

Mr. Stewart, Lecturer on the Theory and 
Practice of Midwifery, has in the press, a 
Treatise on Uterine Hemorrhage, in one 
volume 8vo. 

A third edition of Mr. Ware's Observations 
6n Opthalmy, Psoropthalmy, and Purulent 
Eyes of new-born Children, &e. &c. with 
many additions is reacy for publication. 

Thomas Underwood, Medical Bookseller, 
has just received a valuable collection of Fos 
reign Medical Books, a list of whicis may be 
had gratis. 


Mr. C. M. Clarke, member of the College 
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of Surgeons, shortly will publish, Observa- 
tions on those Diseases of Females that are at- 
tended with discharges. 

Dr. Barnett late Physician and Inspector 
of Hospitals to the Mediterranean fleet has in 
the press a work, part Ist containing a practi- 
eal account of the Mediterranean fever with 
cases, dissections; part 2d, the history of fever 
in the Heet during 1810-11-12-13, and of the 
Gibraltar and Carthagena fevers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Forster, jan. is printing an edition of 
Aratus's Diosemea, with Latin explanatory 
notes.—This gentleman has devoted much 
time to the study of atmospheric phano- 
mena, and has lately published an ingenious 
pamphlet on the subject. 

In May will be published, in 6 vol. 8vo. 
coniprising nearly one third of new matter, 
with a new portrait, from the best likeness of 
the Author, and other Plates, the Miscel- 
Janeous Works of Edward Gibbon, Esq. ; 
with Memoirs of his life and writings, com- 
posed by himsclf; illustrated from his letters, 
with occasional Notes and Narrative. B 
John Lord Sheffield. A new edition, wit 
many corrections, insertions of names, addi- 
tional letters, &c. comprising aso volume of 
entirely new matier. In consequence of nn- 
merous applications, Mr. Murry proposes to 
print the whole of the new matter separately, 
1n One volume 4to, to complete the sets of the 
old edition. He request those gentlemen 
who wish for this additional volume to favour 
him with their names, as ectly as possible, as 
he pledges himself not to print one more copy 
than shall be actually subscribed for previous- 
ly to its published. 

Shortly will appear a History of the Quar. 
rels of Authors, acontinnation of their cala- 
mities, or some memoirs for our liverary his- 
tory, including specimens of controversy from 
the Reign of Elizabeth. By the Author of 
Curiosities of Literature. In 3 vol. crown 8vo. 


_ Speedily will be published neatly printed 
tone vol: 12m0. Annals of the Poor, con- 
taining the Dairyman’s Daughter (with con- 
siderable addit ns) the Negro Stewart, and'the 
Young Cottager, by the Rev. Legh Rich- 
mond, A. M. Rector of ‘Turvey, Bedtord- 
shire. 
“HISTORY. 
The Rev. John Sharpe proposes pnblish- 


ing ina royal quarto volume, a translation 
of William of. Malmsbury’s History. of the 
Kings of England, from the arrival of the 
Saxons, in 449, to bis own times, in 1143, 
collated with authentic MSS. and with an 
introdaction and notes. i 


' The Rev. Joseph Berington will publish 
in April, a Literary History of the Middle’ 
Ages; comprehending an account of the state 
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of learning, from the close of the reign of 
Augustus to its revival in the fifteenth century. 

Edinburgh in the nineteenth Century, 
Speedily wiil be pablished, Letters from Edin- 
burgh. This work will contain a detailed 
account of the presen! state of society and 
manuers in the Northern metropolis, sketches 
of its most emiuent living characters, a view 
of the different parties in religion, polities, 
and literature: strictures upon the public 


| instituuionas, &e. Xe. 


| 


A new Literary and Political Review is 
immediately to be commenced in Ldinburgh, 
under the title of the North British Review, 
or, Constitutional Journal, to be published 
every two months. It is to be conducted on 
the broad and liberal principle of bestowing 
impartial consideration on every production of 
merit, without being guided in its selection 
by any party or interested motives, and will 
uniformly maintain a firm adherence to the 
constitution of the country in all its parts, 
and to the administration of the government 
so long as conducted with the same wisdom 
and energy which in times of unexampled 
difficulty have raised higher than ever the 
dignity and prosperity of Britain, and pre- 
pared the way for the returo of liberty and 
peace to the world. ' 

Speedily will be published, A  gorgious 
Gallery of gallant Inventions, garnished and 
decked with divers dayntie Denises, ‘right 
delicate and delightfull, to recreate eche mo- 
dest Minde withall. First framed and fa- 
shioned in sundrie Forms, by diuers worthy 
Workmen of Jate Dayes : and now ioyned 
together and builded up: by T. P. Im- 
printed at London, for Richard Jones, 1578. 
Edited by Thomas Parke, Esq. F.S. A. 


Messrs. Longman and Co. have also made ar- 
rangements for the republishing of. the fol- 
lowing rare works. 

A Handfull of Pleasant Delites, contain- 
ing sundrie new Sonets and delectable Histo- 
ries in divers Kindes.of leeter ; newly dee 
vised to the newest Tunes, &c. By Clement 
Robinson aud othets, 1584. 

The Phoanix Nest. Built op with the 
most rare and refined Works of Noblemen, 


woorthy Knightes, gallant Gentlemen, Mas- 


ters of Arts, and brave Schollars. Never be. 
fore this ‘Time published. Set feorth by R. 
S ofthe loner Pemple, Gent. 1593. 
Engliud’s Parnassus ; or the choysest Flow- 
ers of our moderne Poets, with their poetical 
omparisons. Descriptions ef bewlies,, per- 
sonages, castles, patlaces, mountaines, groves, 
seas, springs, rivers, &c. . Whereunto are 
annexed other various discourses, both plea- 
sant and profitable. Impriuted at London 
for N. ]..C. B. and 1600. 
Belvedere, or the Garden of th: Muses, 
imprinted at London, by F. kh. for Hah 
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Astley, dwelling at Saint Magnus Corner, 
1800. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS, 


Tacrica : being the System of War of the 
Grecians. According to ZElian, with the 
‘Notes of Commentators, explanatory Plates, 
Xe. anda Preliminary Discourse, by Henry 
Augustus Viscount Dillon, will appear in 
the course of the month. 


MUSIC. 


Anecdotes of Music, historical and biogra- 
phical, in a series of letters from a gentle- 
man to bis daughter, are priatiog in two 
duodeoimo volumes. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Shortly will be published in 8vo. 12s. 
hoards, the Legend af Iona ; a Metrical Ro- 
mance : with other Poems. By Walter Pa- 
terson. Also, Waverly ; or, "Tis Siwty 
‘Years Since.” A Novel, in 8 vel. 12@mo. 

Alphonso, King of Castile, a Spauish tra- 
gedy, is printing ma quarto volume. 

" Mrs. West basin the press, Alicia de Lacy, 
a historical novel, in three volumes. 

Madame D'Arblay bas peasy ready for 
publication, the Wanderer, or Female Difh- 
eultiea, iu five volumes, 

Miss Poster, author of the Scottish Chiefs, 
dhas in the press, the Pastor's Fisg-side, io 
theee voluines. 

Miss Cullen, author of Hame, will pu- 
in April, a novel eutitled Mormon. 

Miss Isabebla Spenge has nearly ready for 
publication, the Spowish Guitar, a small 
work for youth, embellished with ayeat 
tisviece, designed by Craig. 

In the press, and will be published by 


Darton, Harvey, and Co. ** Dartmouth Par- | 


sonage,” a tale for youth bya lady. Price 7s. 
PHILOLOGY. 

The Bishop of St. David is printing, @ 
Praxis of the Hebrew, Samaritan, and Sy- 
riac Alphabets: a Hebrew and Arabic cour 

rative Vocabulary ; aad the Book of Jab, 
Hebrew, with Miss Smith's translation 
on the opposite page. 

A new Duteh Grammar (for Daichmen 
to learn English) is in the press. By J. b. 
D'fassendonck, M. A. 


POETRY. 


Mr. George Colman is printing an edition 
of his Poetical Vagaries and Vagaries Vindi- 
cated, in ope volume, foolscap octavo, il- 
Justrated by wood-curs, from designs by 
Thornton, 

Mr. Parry is preparing for the press, Poems 
and Essays, original and selected, by the 
the Cassandra Twisleton ; with bio- 

ical mempirs, and angcdotes of her 
connection. 
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POEM. 
Mrs. M. 4. Sellon will speedily publish, 


dudividuality, or the Causes of reciprocal 


Misapprekension, a poem. 
THEOLOGY. 


On the fitst ef Mareh will be cammenced 
in nynsbers, price Gd. each, to be continued 
weekly, (or in parts comaining eight anin- 
bers, price 4s.) the whole intended to form 
two large volumes in quarto, The Holy Bible, 
including the Otd and New Testaments 5 and 
the Apaerypha, according to the au‘horized 
Version ; with notes, explanatory and practi- 
cal. Avranged under the sanction of the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge ; 
aud dedicated, by permission, to the most 
Rev. the Lord Archbishop of Canserbury. 
By George d'Oyley, B. 1. and Richard Mam, 
M.A. his Grace's domestic Chaplains. To 
be printed at the expence of the Sveiety for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, at the Cla- 
rendon Press, Oxiord. A few eopies will be 
printed on a superfine royal paper, priee 8s. 
each part. 

At press, a few Sermons, by the Rev. Ar- 
ehibald Alon, UL. B. Prebendary of da- 
rum, Rector of Roddinaton.; Vicar of High 
Eroall in the County of Salop, und senor 
og of the Episcopal Chapel in Kuin- 

Essays on the Nature and Principles of 
Taste; the & vol. Bve. price 
HH. bs. boards. 

The Rev. 1 Cobbin bas in the press, plain 
Reasons for Jufant Bapibm, in whieh the 
subjects and mode of that ordinance are cou- 
sidered. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

In a few days will be published, the Paso. 

chial History avd Autiquities of Hampstead, 


iw the County of Middlesex: comprising au 


authemte detail of the descent ef property 
wiibio that district; an account of iss natural 
productions, customs, parochial institutions, 
eminent sesidents, &c. By John James 
Park. Handsomely printed in royal 8vo, 
with eleven engavings. Price to Subscribers, 
Il, is. A few capies will be printed ona fine 
paper in quarto, with proof impressions of the 
plates; the price of which will be i. 12s. Od. 
in boards. 

We noticed the following prospectus in our 
last volume p. 959, but as a material typo- 
graphieal error crept into the author's naine, 
we add a few additional particulars to the in- 
formation already given.——George Ormerod, of 
Chorhion, in Chesbire, Esq. M. A. & F.S.A. 
is preparing for the press a History of the 
County Palatine and City of Chester, 
which will be published by subscription, in 
patts, forming very elegant folio volumes 
with a variety of engravings on copper of the 
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principal views, and on weod, in a superior 
mauner, of the more subordinate subjects, to- 
gether with arms, seals, Xe. &c. With the 
exception of Kings Vale Royal, and Sir Peter 
Leycester's Cheshire Antiquities, whieh will 
be re-prinsed entire and incorporated, toge- 
ther with some few extracts fromovery care 
tracts, this work will be whelly built on, and 
have reference to. manuscript aaiherities, to 
which, the awthor bas had access iu the ample 
County Collections that have been opened jor 
his use, as well as from those Pablic Docu- 
meats, Parochial Registers, Private Papcis, 
and minute Local Investigations, which his 
residence in the county and diligent research 
have brought within bis immediate observa- 
tion. The pedigrees, nearly three hundred in 
namber, will be supplied from the visitations 
and other authentic sources, corrected and en- 
Jasged by comparison with erizinal charters, 
grants, &c. and continned by exanmnations of 
wills and parish registers. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Capt. Lisiausky’s Voyage round the world, 
in the Rassian stip Neva, annogueed some 
months ago, will appear earlyan March, in a 
quarto volume, illustrated by eight chaus and 
various other plates. 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 
AGRICULTURE. 


‘The Farmer's Magazine, a periodical work, 
exclusively deweted to agriculture and raral 
affairs, for the year 1813, consisting entirely 
of original communications, 8vo. 12s. 6d, 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Londina Tiustrata, Number XIV. eon- 
taining four plates, Si—lerge paper 10s Cd. 
Choir of St. Saviour’s Church, Queen Eliza- 
heth’s Free Grammar School. ‘Looley street, 
View of John Bunyan’s Meeting, and View 
ef the old Theatre Royal, Drury-lave, 


DRAMA. 


The Ancient Drama, Namber I. contain- 
ing Marlowe's Trageds of Doetor Faustus. 

This edition will inclade a selection frou 
the most eminent of our -early dramatic wri- 
tets, whose works are not to be found in 
Dodsley or any late collection, A number 
will be published monthly, ull the wark is 
complete; and the whole will he coaprised 
in six volumes few cupies are prinied on 
royal paper, price 4s. 

FINE ARTS. 

A Voyage round Great ‘Britain, undertaken 
in-the summer of the year 1813, and com- 
nréneing from the Land's End Cornwall. By 
Richard Avion. With a series of Views, li- 
lustrative of the character and prominent fea- 


tures of the coast, drawn and engraved by 
William Daniell, A. R, A. 

The Voyage wili be Ulusirated by coloured 
prints, engiaved by Ms. William Daniell, 
fram his own drawings, made expressly fer 
the purpose. It will be published ia moysaly 
numbers, cach number to contain tsvo-plaies, 


‘coloured, with sixicen pages of leter-press, 


price 10s. 6d. 4to. 

British Gallery of Piciures; second senies. 
—Nos. IX and X. price 40s. Gd. each ; 
proofs ou India paper, only 250 impros- 
sions. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 


Reports of Cases upon Appeals and Writs 
of Error in the Lioase of Lords, during the 
first Session of the fifth Parliament of the 
united kingdom, 1813.—-To be coptinued.— 
Dow, Esq. of Lincolo’s Lan, Bar 
tister at Law.—Vol. royal @vo, 


MADS, 


Neele's General Aalas, part I, containing 
19 plates (to be continued csery two mauths) 
handsomely coloured and hotatwssed, 
rial 4to Il. ds. “Dhsis work will exiend 40 
four parts, and will comprise a caumplpie set 
of Maps, compiled fromahe best authasities, 
tn proved by valuable orginel docameats, aud 
embracing all the recent discevaries of eir- 
cummavigators and travellers.—These conn- 
tries which are most interesting (paricuiasly 
the European States) will be giver each on 
four pages, forming together, the full sige of 
a sheetaf imperial, withaut the inconvenience 
of folding. 


MEDICINE AND @HIRURGERY, 
The Edinburgh Medical and Physical 


Journal, extibittng a concise View of the 
latest and most Discoveries. in M: - 
dicing, Surgery, and Pharmacy, for the year 
1813, consisting entirely ef original commu- 
nications, 8vo. 12s. Od. 

The Medical Guide, for Tropical Climates 
particularly the British Settlements in’ the 
Rast avd West Indies, and the eoast of Afric: ; 
comatning amp'e insiractions for the preven- 
tion aud cure of the aiseases of these climates, 
and also on the voyage outward and home ; 
wii a copious Tropreal Dispensatory ; to 
which is added, a System of Hegulations fer 
the condnet of Europeans abroad, in respevt 
to dress, diet, exercise, sleep, &e. Coi - 
cluding with a view of the consequences tu 
their health on their return to Europe, after 
a long residence in tropical climates, andthe 
precautions on this head. With remarks 
on the climate aud diseases of different coun. 
tries of Europe. By Richard Reece, M.D. 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeois, 
author of ahe Medical and Guide, 
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Observations on the Distinguishing Symp- 
toms of three different Species of Pulmonary 
consumption, the Catarrhal, the Apostema- 
tous, an? the Tuberculous; with ‘some re- 
marks on the Remedies and Regimen best 
fitted for the prevention, removal, or allevia- 
tion of each species by Andrew Duncan, 
sen. M. D. Physician to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regeut, for Scotland, Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh 
&e.—vo. 6s. 

Facis and Observations relative to the fever 
commonly called Puerperal. By Jobo Arm- 
strong, M. D. Member Extraordinary of the 
Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, and one 
of the Physicians to the Sunderland Dispen- 
sary.—8vo. 8s. 6. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A View of the System of Education at pre- 
sent pursued in the Schools and Universities 
of Scotland, Wish av Appendix, coutaining 
communications relative to the University of 
Cambridge, the Schoo! of Westminsier, ard 
the Perth Academy; together with a more 
detailed account of the University of Si 
Andrew. By the Rev. M. Russel, M.A 
Episcopal Minister, Leah, &vo, 6s. 

An Inquiry into the Author of the Letters 
of Junius, with refeience to the ‘* Memoirs 
of a celebrated Literary aud Political Charac- 
ter,” lately published. To whieh are added, 
some further extracts from those curious 
MSS. memeirs. 8vo. 5s. Gu. 

A List of His Majesiy’s Navy, compiled 
by authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Adiniralty from original and authentic 
documents, &c. Feb. 1, is. 

A view of the Pleasures arising from a Jove 
of Books; in letters toa Lady. By the Rev. 
Edward Mangin, M. A. author of the lite of 


Malesherbes, from the French; Oddities and ! 


Outlines, &c. 12mo0. Os. 


The Scot's Magazine, and Edinburgh Li- 
terary Miscellany, being a general repository | 


of literature, histoiy, and politics for the year 
1813; with thirteen engravings. 1] 
half bound. 

The Pamphieteer, No IV. &vo, Gs. 6d. 

The Classical Journal, No. NVI. Gs. 

New Mouthly Magzzine, No. I, es. 

La premitre partie des Mémoires et de la 
Correspoudance du Baron ce Grimm et Di- 
derot, pour les aunées 1753—1770. 3 vol. 
8vo. 21, gs. 

Aventures d' Eugene de Seuneville et de 
Guillaume Delorme, Cerites par Eugene, et 
publiées par L. 33, Picard, meutie de 
tot. 4 vol. 12mo. 11. is. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Patronage. By Miss Edgeworth, author 
of Tales of Fashionable Life, &c. 4 vol. 
i2mo. 11. 8s. 

Mystery and Confidence, a Novel. By 
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18s. 

Amabel, or Memoirs of a Woman of Fa- 
shion. By Mrs. Hervey. 4 vol. 12mo. 11 8s. 

Letters of Ortis to Lorenzo: taken from 
the original manuscripts, published at Milan 
in 1802; translated from the Italian. Royal 
12mo. 8s. Od. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A new Dutch Grammar, with practical 
Exercises ; containing also a vocabulary, dia- 
logues, idioms, letters, &e. By J.B. D'Has- 
sendonck, M.A. }2mo. 6s. bound. 

POETRY. 

Tixall Poetry, with votes and illustrations. 
By Arthur Ciifford, Esq. editor of Sir Ralph 
Sadler's State Papers, 4to, 21. 2s. boards; and 
a few roval copies, with proof plates, 31. 3s. 

Chaleographimania ; or, the Portrait Col- 
lector and Printseller’s Chronicle; with in- 


poem, in fonr books, with copious notes ex. 
planatory; bringing to view the different 
cacoéthes now the rage followed with so much 
avidity by all ranks in society. By Satiricus 
Sculptor, Esq. svo, 10s. 6d. 

Moonlight: a Poem ; with several copies 


5s. sewed, 

The Parent's Poetical Anthology ; being a 
Selection of English Poems, principally de- 
signed to assist in forming the taste and sen- 
timents of young readers, 12mo, 5s. 6d. 
boards, 6s. bound. 

The Vision ; or Hell, Pargatory, and Para 
dise of Dante, translated into English blank 
verse. By the Rev. H. F. Cary, A.M.” 
3 volumes, 32in0. 12s, 

The Corsair, a tale, in Three Cantos. By 
the Right Hon, Lord Byron. 8vo. 5s 6d. 
sewed 


POLITICS. 


explanatory Notes, historical and biographi- 
| cal; containing an Essay on the general cha. 
racter of the Luglish Nation, British Noble. 
Bitsh Geatlemen, Men of Dusiness, 
| &e. By William Playfair, author of the Ba- 
lance of Power, &c. 2 vol. Is. 
Copies of the Original Letters and Dis- 
patches of the Generals, Ministers, grand 
| Othicers of State, &c. at Paris, to the Enpe- 
| ror Napoleon, at Dresden; intercepted by 
the advanced Troups of the Allies in the North 
of Germany. Arranged and edited, with 
notes throughout, and am appropriate and ex~ 
cellent introduction, by A.W Schlegel, Se- 
cretary to the Crown Prince of Sweden; with 
atrapslation. 8yo. 7s. Gd. 
THEOLOGY. 

The Missionary Register, for the Year 
1813 5 containing an abstract of the proceed- 
ings of the principal Missionary and Bible So- 
cieties at home and abroad. 8vo. 3s. Gd. A, 


the author of the Blind Child. 3 vol. is 


fatuations of every description: a humonrous: 


of verses. By Edward, Lord Thurlow, éto, - 


Political Portraits in this new Era, witlr 
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number of this work is published on the last 
day of every mouth, price 4d. 

The Familv Instructor, or a regular Course 
of Scriptural Reading; with tamiliar Expla- 
nations and practical L[mprovements adapted 
tothe purpose of Domestic and private Edi- 
fication, for every Day in the Year. By 
John Watkins, LL.D. 3 vol. 12mo. 11. 4s. 

A Letier to Maithew Gregson, Esq. trea- 
surer of the Biue Coat School, Liverpool. 
By the Rev. Richard Blacow, B.A. winister 
of the New Chureh, Liverpool, and of West 
Derby Chapel. Waiih Notes and an Appen- 
dix. In this letter the Author’s reasons aie 
assigned for declining to preach a charity ser- 
mog for that exceileut instituiion, with some 
strictures on tie conduct of his clerical bre- 
thren in the town of Liverpool. 1s. 

Au Address, by the Rev. Claudius Bucha- 
nan, D. D. delivered at a special General 
Meeting of the Cnurch Missionary Society, 
held at Freemason’s Hall, on Friday, the 7th 
of January, 1814, to the Rev. Thouas Nor- 
ton and the Rev. William Greenwood, des- 
tined as the missionaries for Ceylon; and to 
the Rev. John Christian Schnarré and the 
Rev. Charles Theophilus Ewald Rhenius, 
to sail as missionaries to Tranquebar. 
8s. Ol. 

Sermonets, addressed to those who have 
not yet acquired, or who may have lost the 
inclination to apply the power of attention to 
composition of a higher kind. By Henry 
and Laetitia Matilda Hawkius. Royal :2mo- 
7s. Gd. 

A Sermon on the Love of our Country, 
preached in the Parish Chureh of St. Martin 
in the Fields, on Thursday, Jan. 13, 1814, 
being the Day appointed for the Gcneral 
Thanksgiving. By Joseph Holden Pott, A, 
M. Archdeacon of London, and Vicar of St. 
Martin in the Fields. @s. 6d. 


PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA, 
—Homo sum : 
Humanum nihil a me alienum pulo.. 


THE CHARITY SCHOOLS OF SAINT CLEMENT 
DANES. 


The Philanthropist cannot but be gratified 
in reflecting on the many ‘ways of doing good, 
and the numerous iustitutions among us for 
that purpose. The most bumble are not to 
be despised; they are ofien the most useful. 
Among them are our parochial schools ; and 
certainly they have contributed to preserve a 
sense of decorum and decency, we hope also 


of piety, without which, a city so immense 
as the metropolis now ‘is, might have been 
much worse than itis. ‘The history of one 
of these schools, that belonging to St. Cle- 
ment Danes, is drawa ap by Mr. John 
Crook, one of the present stewards, from au- 
theatic decuments, as minutes of vestry, co- 


pies of wills, trust deeds, &c. We are in- 
duced to lay a few extracts from it before our 
readers ; because we should be glad that every 
parish in London, would abstract a similar 
history; it would preserve much information 
for posterity ;—it would gratify many bene- 
voleut persons ; at the small price of one shi/- 
/ing, none can think. it dear,—it would af- 
ford valuable hints for the management of 
other places ; and by ‘* comparing notes,” 
every parish possibly might find something in 
the management of another's schools, for its 
own adopuon, 

What strikes. us as the most of a singula- 
rity in this instiwution is, The ‘* Horn-book 
School,” evideutly tutended for coumunicat- 
ing instruction to children of tender years. A 
statement of the services this has readered, 
reported by some intelligent observer, could 
not fail of being interesting To say the 
least, it manifests a very laudable attention to 
the welfare of the rsing generation. Per- 
haps, the modern methods of teaching, might 
lave a very advantageous scope in these gra- 
duated schools. 

We may remark in passing, that similar 
histories would serve to record the state of 
many parts of the a of London, gradually 
becoming obsolete. 
mention of * the Green Church Yard"— 
how chauged at this time! We learn also, 
that the charity holds property in ** the 
Marsh Lands, in St. Giles’s parish.” Who 
would now think of looking fur marsh lands 
in that parish ? The iuctease of the metropolis 
has changed the face of al! open grounds, so 
greatly within a few years, that even the 
former occupi’rs at the distance of two gene- 
rations, weuld not know them. 

“ Three schools’ were ‘ in St. Clement 
Danes’ parish 

Ist. for boys; 2d, for girls; and 3d, a pa» 
rachial preparatory school. 

1, THE CHURCH SCHOOL, 

Iv’s name is derivable from the situation 
over the church :” it is mentioned in the ear- 
liest documents extaut, Aug. i4, 1673. 

2. THE SCHOOL IN THE NEW CHURCH-YARD, 

name derived frowi sifduation in the 
New Charch-yard :” soon afterwards knowa 
by the description of * The Upper Charch- 
yard :” aud long since as, ‘* The Green 
Cuureb- yard.” 

3. HORN-BOOK 8CHOOL, 1723. 

“© Ata general meeting of the Trustees,” 
it was resolved, ** That there be erected an 
horn-book school, for the more early educa- 
tion of the poor children in the parish, and 
jor the betier supply of tue apper school. 

‘© And that the poor children in this pa- 
rish be admitted into intended horn-book 
school as early as their respective ages wil 
permit. 


n these papers we find. 
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_** And that sach poor children, after they 
have continued in such horn-book school 
until attaining the complete age of seven 

ars, may then, but not before, be aduritied 
into the apper school.” 

Regulations.—The boys, prior to 1708, 
had *< cloathes, learning, and edch 5/. to put 
them bout in 173% they were 
** taught reading, writing, and arithmetic” | 
by che master; they were also in- | 
strueted in the mathematics,” and were | 
“ ey to sing :” and in the year 1754 they 
were cloathed. 

The girls, in 1708, bad ** learning and , 
eloathes:” in 1732 they were taught ‘ to. 
read, sew, knit, &c."—* onder a mistress” | 
and had ** also a singing master to teach 


them :” and in the year 1754 they were also , 


cloathed. 

The children m the horn-hook school were | 
taught by the inisiress.” 

The master was ‘* allowed 40/. per ann. 
and coals and candles.” 

‘The mistress bad ‘* 20/. per ann. besides 
coals and candles.” 

The singing masters were ** paid for 
teaching.” 

Tn 1730, ove hundred and ten children 
were maintained “ in cloathes,” and the 
whole school ‘* caused to be properly edu- 
cated, and then boufid out apprentices, either 
to the sea-service, huuschold-service, or trades 
or businesses ;” and the wiasters attd miis- 
tresses on taking such apprentices did “ en- 
gage to maintain such childrea in all neces- 
saries during their apprenticeships.” 

Apprenticeship seems to have been among | 
the mffost early means of future provision for 
the parish children. 

Daniel 'Tainiurier, late of the Inner Teim- 
ple, Esq. deceased, by will, bearing date 
1739, bequeathed fifteen hundred pounds, 
*€ to put out poor children of the parish of 
St. Clement Danes apprentices:" by this 
legacy, according to late investigation, 
eighty eight boys were put out, at fifteen 
pounds each.” 

Edward Halsted, by his will, Nov. 3, 
1730, directed, ‘* that every child tm ¢éhe 
horn-book school” was ** to have given it on 
every New-year’s day, a penny cake and a 
China orange.” 

In the year 1732, there were, 


In Ist School............ 50 boys 
3rd (horn-beok)....30 children 

140 


In 1754, they are mentioned among the 
schools, of which an account had been that 
year sent to the publisher of Stow’s anes 
according to whom, there were then in the 
two schools on!y fi) bovs and 40 girls, besides 


the «* school for boys and girls.” 
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In 1761, there appears to have been 85 


boys, and 55 girls, making up, m the whole, 


the ahove total of 140 children. 

« Resolved, Jan ¥0, 1723, in a full board 
of the trastees of the charity school,” ** That 
all parish children on the pay-book be ad- 
mitted into the school, from the age of seven 
years and upwards, notwithstanding a fornier 
order made to the contrary, and that they-be 
preferred before all others,"—** as they always 
have been by usage of the board.” 

Internal Renovation appears ‘* in the vear 
1788," when the trustees’ as stated, 
adopied an improvement of this charity; 
eight girls, the greatest number the revence 
of the charity would the permit, werd taken 
into the sehool-house, By the blessing of 
God, aud tne benevolence of the well-dis- 

osed, they have lately inereased their 
ver, ond now 20 girls are wholly lodged, 
boarded, and educated, titl they are of .a pro- 
per age to be taken into some ereditable 
vice: and itis tutended to make furtirer ad- 
ditions, in proportion (6 the encouragement 
they may: receive.” 

National Requisition, throngl a leer from 
the Secretary of Siste for the Home Depart- 
ment, 28th Oct. F808, atdressed to the Lord 


Lieutenant of the county, and by him te-- 


mitted to the magistrates, stating, that ‘ it 
having been judged expediens to increase the 
namber of boys of the second and third 
classes, on board his Mujesty's ships and yes- 
sels ; the age-of those in the second class not 
to be under 15 years, and those in the third 
class not to be less than 133 the former to be 
allowed a bounty of one gninea, and the lat- 
ter of half-a-guinea, each, towards eloathing 
them, on being received on board the ships 
in hich they may be respeetively appointed 
to serve; they will be allowed the wages 
under mentioned, viz.—Boys of. the second 
class-8/. per ann. of the third -per ann. 
with the same allowauee of provision as the 
men. 

** Considering, that in the parochial schools, 
and other eharitics established in the several 
counties in-Great Britain, there may be a 
certain number of boys of the above descrip- 
tion, whom the trustees might thiok it ad- 
viseable thus to provide for.” 

The secretary was ‘* commanded by his 
Majesty 10 request” the Jieutenant to ‘* take 
the necessary measures for engaging the se- 
veral magistrates” ‘* to use their best endea- 
vours in making the above-mentioned plan 
known to the trustees or overseers of such 
schools or charities, wherein boys of the above 
desesiption are likely to be fownd, and to af- 
ford the assistance of their interposition in any 
way they may judge efficacious towatds car- 


rying into effect an object so important to his 


Majesty’s naval service’”’ 


The Lieutenant was “ farther requested to 
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inform the magrstrates, that provision is made 
for receiving and conveying to his Majesty's | 
ships such beys as may he proved by the 

parochial setrools wmder this rezolation ; and: 

to request they will acquaint the secretary to | 
the admiraliy when 10 or any greater number 

of boys: stil be collected in any of the pax | 
rishes” ia his couaty, ** that «ry be taken 
immediately for recewing the sad boys, and 
conveying them to the place of destination | 
{ree of expence to the parishes.” | 

Parochial Requisition, annnal/iy.—On the | 
survey of the Holborn estate, at whieh six | 
bovs are usuaily required, (/iree of the pre- | 
ceding year and thee additionai,) to whom 
the rental churckwarden has given eight- 
pence, but, latterly, only six-pence, each, 
anv! refreshment. 

S:prennial, on peranybulating the bownda- 
ries of the parish ; for, ow the last perambu- 
jation, the vestry resolved, ‘* That the churol- 
warden do give the usual directions” for 
** the attendance of the boys of the eharity- 
seboolh.”” 

‘Tbe »ppereburchwarden on such occasions, 
has given the children some halipemee, and 
patd tor beer at the sclsool.” 

*¢ 'Phese schools are both carried ow, and 
their expences supported, by volwntary con_ 
tribuuions. ‘There is no assistance or emolu. 
meyt whatsoever derived from the poor's rave, 
or any other tox. Legacees, private sxt- 
and benefactions, and tae collec: 
tions by sermons at the chuich-doors, are ihe 
only resources.” 

LANDED PROPERTY. 

West-street, seven houses—Nos. 12, 13, 
15, UZ, amd 

Tower-street, three honses—Nos. 1, ¢, & 
% The above, jointly, producing 120/. per | 

Lite Earl street, five houses—Nes. 30, | 
34, Ke. produciag 74). per annum. 

Behon-steeet, w third of seven houses—Nos, | 
1a, 14,15, bG, 47, aud 19, preducing 
pet 

_SUMMARY OF THE SCHOOLS. 

Since the iusweution of these sehools, there 
has been apprenticed owt, &o. 

‘fo laborious trades, marnufactoriss, | 
viees; &c, including 77 to the sea, and 66 to 
the water... wee ane 1429 boys. | 

Vo household work, &e. 5S | 


Taken out amt provided 461 boys. 
their friends... 407 girls 
To the present day. ... 2891 
Put out apprentices, from the 
‘o serviees, and’ otharwite dis- 
There are now in the schools, 
80 


“Total... 


Didascalia.—— Drury Lane 


: 


DIDASCALIA. 
DRORY-LANE THEATRE. 
Jan. 7, 1814 —Belvidera in Otway's 


| nice Preserved—a drama certainly not unok~ 
| jectionable,—was performed by a young lady 


who has lately performed Juliet, to favours 
able audiences. The part was too ardudues 
it requires too powerful efforts, and of the 
highest description to succeed, unless in well 
practised and well stadied—in short in capi- 
tal powers. That may be sufficiently res 
pectable which is not sublime. . 
Jan. 11, 1814.—A new Opera was pro« 
duced at this theatre, founded on a Russien 
story, called ‘* Narensky, or the Road to 
Yaroslaf.” [1 is written, we understand, by 
a Mr. Brown, a gentleman who resided fot 
some years in Russia. It is butan indifferent 
production ; but it was received with consi« 
derable applause, through the vocal 
lence of Braham and Mrs. Diekons, who 
were encored in almost every song, Braham 
composed the music, and sang with admi- 
rable effect, particularly the air in whtich he, 
with skill unequalled in his own line, ex. 
presses the echo to a farewell, The story, 


dialogue, and incidents, requised no residence 


in Russia to contrive. A Londen mavufae- 
turer could have put them together readily. 
‘The scenery is simply that of a Russian vil- 
lage. The introduction of banditti, and a 


cave, is mefcly in the fashion of several of | 


our modern operas and mélo-drames, ia 


whieh, for the want of something better, it. 


is attempted to ewneite an interest by wile 
sceves and savage mauners The conclusion 
of the piece owes much to the appearance ot 
the petit corps de bailet.”” Ou the whole 


is a pleasing tifle; and in the presens. 


dearth of better things, it must be allowed 
the merit of meeting the immediate’ taste and’ 
coufonming to the order of the day. 


Feb. 3.— Mr. Kean made his fivst ap- 
pearance in the metropolis in the character of 
Shylock. His success was considetable His 
conception of ‘his author was good; and 
what is much to his praise his gestures were 
natura’, and appropriate to the 
whom he vudertook to represent. His dress 
was carefully adjusted. His general requis 
sites appeared to give the audience much sae 
tisfaction. 


Feb. 19.—Mr. Kean appeared in Riciaré 


He laboured under so severe.a cold that 


a vety limited judgment could be formed of. 


his powers ; and it was not aatil Savurdae,y 
Fel) 16, that any well-formed opinion could 
be made upon his talents: avd on this ocea- 
sion after the chose’ of the piece amidet great 
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applauses—on being announced to play on 
Monday — the audience answered ‘ No. 

9." 

Mr. Kean possesses considerable powers of 
mind, and manifested them-in marking and 
discriminatiug many difficult passages. He 
deports himself with great ease and self-pos- 
session, which gives a nature and truth to 
what he says aud what he does. He excells 
in the sarcastic scenes which the character 
supports : and when he can shew himself a 
little matier less the hypociite, he will be so 
much the more complete. In the tumult and 
battles of the piece he was at Lome. In the 
more dignified sitaations he was, however, 
Jess the King-tyrant than himself. On the 
whole he is the most forward actor-that has 
appeared for a long while. ine prac- 
tice will develope the rest. The ghosts were 
thought to be too jolly, and some said too rosy, 
for their condition. ‘The players’ should al- 
ways take care not io feed their ghosts too 
well, 

We oay add, that Mr. Kean received 
ample applause, not ouly from the present 
generation of spectators, bat from a number 
ef the old school, who still remember Gar- 
rick, and secollect his excellencies. This, 
perhaps, is the greatest commendation that he 
can receive. Many critiques ov his perform- 
ances have appeared,—all favourable; but 
none so satisfactory as this. 

COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

Jan. 4, 1814.—A lady made ner first ap- 
pearance at this theatre 1a the character of 
Roxana in Lee’s Alexander the Great. Her 
success was not of that brilliant kind which 
leaves no doubt as to future prospects. She 
was received with indulgence. ‘Ihe play ts 
not perbaps the most favourable to a first. ap- 
pearance. Rant outdoes nature ; andiv Alex- 
ander the Great nature cannot coniroul rant. 

Jan. 26.—A new Opera, called ** [he 
Farmer's Wile,,’ was announced for repre- 
sentation at this theatre ; but the indisposi- 
tion of Miss Matthews was stated in a few 
posting bills, late in the afternoon, as a rea. 
son for postponing it. There wasa full au- 
diencve very early. Plays given out tor par- 
ucular Nights, have, on several ¢ccasions, 
been changed at too short a uotice, in a very 
unsatisfaciory way: and the audience were 
strongly disposed to censure the manager 
for this disa; poiutment. Fawcett, of course, 
was compelled to make his appearance. He 
proceeded, as well as he could, amid univer- 
sil shouts of disapprobation, to appease which 
all his efforts were unavailing ; he began by 
stating, that Miss Mauhews had appeared to 
him indisposed for several days : he had men- 
Hioved it to her; but her zeal and anxicty 
to serve the public were so great, that she 
relied on her ability to perform, 
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Professional opinion had been given to the 
same effect; and it was not until that day 
that her illness had been found so serious as 
to prevent the hope of her appearance. The 
audience were not satisfied with this excuse, 
and accordingly manifested their displeasure 
at the manager iepeatedly on his coming fore 
ward as Justice Woodcock in ‘* Love in a 
Villaze,” which was substituted. 

February \.—The new Opera called The 
Farmer's Wife,” was produced at this ! hea- 
tre. Iris from the pew of the younger Dibdin, 
and bas a good proportion of knowledge of 
common stage effect, and of broad farce con- 
trivances, which vecasion momentary laughter, 
but is undeserving the criticism due to a regu- 
lardrama. The plot consists in an attempt 
of a Sir Courtly, a London fop, (Jones>, 10 
seduce the beautiful wife (Miss Stephens) of 
a respectable farmer, Cornflower, (Fawcett) 
near whose house he meets with an accident, 
and into which he is received by Mrs. Corn- 
flower, during her husband's absence in town 
for the prosecution of a suit to revover an 
estate. The farmer returns home, and meets 
the Baronet, whom he invites to a spleudid 
rural testival on the occasion of his good luck. 
Courtly afterwards, during the farmer's tem, 
porary absence, carries off the wife to Courtly~ 
hall, by stratagem united with force. Corn- 
flower pursues him, with the aid of subordi- 
nate agents, and finds his wife, still inuocente 
in Courily’s mansion. Courtly has a sister 
(Miss Matthews), who becomes enamoured 
of Captain Belton (Sinclair), with whom she 
comes down to Courtly-hail, The Captain 
turns out to be Mr. Coraflower’s brother, 
and, ou his ariival, hearing of the elapement, 
chajlenges Courtley, which assisis in the 
denouement of the piece. Dr. Pother, the 
village apotheeary, (Matthews), on which the 
author seems to have greatly relied), is per- 
petually fond of story telling He has a song, 
describing the transactions of a debating so- 
ciety, which was rather too long; but on 
being encored, this truly whimsical actor gave 
one entirely different, except as to the subject, 
and received unbounded applause. 

It is not worth while to enter into particu. 
lars. ‘Lhe chief merit of the piece lay with 
the musical composers aud performers. Many 
of the songs were encored ; particularly one 
beautiful air by Sinclair; and a polacea and 
bravura, which were most sweetly warbled by 
Miss Stephens. 


The season.of Lent being now arrived, the 
Oraiorios are opened at both Houses wiih 
very considerable strength andexertion. The 
bands: are numerous; and mach expence, 
no doubt, bas been incurred, together with 
great labour, in prolucing these eutertain- 
meats before the public. 
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Moralily of the English Novel and Romance. 


MORALITY 
OF THE 

ENGLISH NOVEL AND ROMANCE, 

ILLUSTRATED BY 

SELECTIONS OF SENTIMENT, CHA- 
RACTER, AND DESCRIPTION, 
No. XXI. 

Though the same Sun, with all diffusive rays, 
Blush inthe Rose, and in ihe Diamond blaze, 


We praise the stronger effort of his Power, 
Andalways set the Gem above the Flower. 
Pope. 


The Descriptive. 


Connal made no answer but by leaping 
into the boat, and Armida followed him, for 
she wished to shew this son of the rocks and 
waves that she was no trifler, who shrunk 
from the elements.. Connal, throwing back 
the mantle from his shoulder, began to row, 
and Wandesford steered. ‘I heir passage was 
calm and rapid. Armia was silent as she 
listened to the measured dashing of ihe oars. 
The stillness, the solitude, the soft tight, and 
smooth motion, gave her a new sensation— 
a sensation increased by the contrast between 
the towering majesty of Connal, aud the 
homble employment he was eu,aged in for | 
her. She watched his dark eye as ii was 
taised to the clouds every moment, and the 
faint sultry blast blew his disheveled liair 
over them, like clouds obscuring stars in a 
wiatry storm.—The Milesian 

Nava! and Trish Music. 

He hummed a song as he rowed, of 
which the sound, though inarticu‘ate, was 
so mournful, that .Armida started from 
the feeling it inspired, and hastened to a 
subject of conversation like those upou which 
she could once speak with eioquence. She 
spoke of the Rosary of the Biscayners, of the 
vesper-hymn of the Ltalian mariners, aad of the 
chromatic choras of the Chinese boatmen, 
Then she mentioned the procelensma of the 
ancients, and the high antiquity of naval mu- 
sic, of which she traced the origin to an imi- 
tation of the sounds that haunt the sea-shore : 
and she remarked the differeace between the 
classical superstitions that strewed the surface 
of the deep with the most beautifal forms, 
and even Supposed. a sensibility of sound to 
exist in its inapimate inhabitants; and 
the gloomy dreams of the northern | seald, 
who pictured through the clouds and storms 
of his native sky the terrors of the griesly 
wasserman ; or of the sea-suake, whose giant 
folds girdled the world. 


Vou. XV. (Lit. Pan. March 1814.] 


She again reverted to the moonlight music 
she had heard trembling on the shores of 
Naples, aud a tear trembied in hee eye, that 
was awoke less by past than present recol- 
lections. Connal:said he knew no appropri- 
ate naval music of the Irish. 

*« But the air,” said he, ‘* you have just 
heard, is one whose marked melancholy 
proves that it was no easy offspring of leisure 
and apathy: itwas like most Irish music, 
cou posed under that strong impulse to which 
poetry and music both owe their existence: 
itis the cry of a wouaded spirit that seeks in 
music the echo of its own sadness. During 
the many vicissitudes that our family under- 
went from the time of Cromwell to Jaines, 
an old man, one of our domestic bards, 
who had been driven from it, returned after 
years of wandering, to die under the shelter 
of out walls. ‘The Irish are all more solicit- 
ous about dying in peace and a certain kind 
of dignity, than about all the comforts of life 
He was blind, but his memory was faithfu 
to the path that led him home. When he 
believed himself near the place of destination, 
he stopt, worn with fatigue and emotion, to 
rest himself among some ruins, from which 
he heard the cooing of a dove. He asked a 
passenger to whom those ruins had belonged, 
aad was toll that those walls were all that 
rematned of a family seat of the O’Morvens, 
who had been driven from when 
mantled in the civil wars. [t was one of our 
castles, for no part of Ireland was without 
thea then: it was the roof under which be 
had lived, and under which he had hoped to 
die. But even this hope had failed him, and 
he felt his age more helpless, and bis blind. 
ness darker than when he sat down among 
the ruins: the ruling passion was strong, 
even in death. Before he expired on the 
spot, he poured out his griefto his harp in a 
strain addressed to the solitary tenant of the 
ruins-—the dove, whose notes the music seems 
to imitate. The words are beautiful, but £ 
will not be guilty of doing them into English: 
their untranslateable beauty is like what-we 
are told of the paintings of Herculaneum, 
which preserve their rich colours in darkness 
and concealment, but when exposed to the 
light and modern eyes, fade and perish." 
Idem. 


Ruins. 


As he spoke, they reached the island : they 
landed on the grey, furrowed strand; and 
following a path oroken by fragments of 
stone which gleamed in the moonlight, and 
clusters of weeds and moss, that gave a gay 
burrenness:to the scene which increased its 
sadness, they entered the ruins. of the abbey. 
The walls sull retained the form of the cross. 
One tall tower stood yet in the centre of the 
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tvins: the interior of the building was a 
mass of ruins. The light, piercing through 
windows, as richly wrought by most fantas- 
tic foliage as they had once been with the 
“tracery that connected their slender stone 
arches, shewed confused heaps of crosses, and 
‘tombs, and mounds, over which the long 
grass waved like the bending form of the 
mourner that had once wandered and wept 
there. As Connal entered the ruins, he 
walked with a less lofiy step. Armida, who 
was gazing on the huge grey walls that looked 
like a range of unhewn rock, saw the sha 
dow of his tall figure bend as he crossed him- 
self, and murmured a prayer for the souls of 
his ancestors. Wandesford was silent: he 
had no soul for these scenes: his common 
place of observations was exhausied. Armida 
repeated the first lines of Volney’s well-known 
address, beginning—‘‘ Je vous saiue, ruines 
golitaires!” She thought that the application 
would convince Connal she was touched by 
local feeling, but he checked her with that 
wild energy, that while it offended filled her 
with admiration. 


*¢ The nameless ruins,” said he, ** which 
are supposed to commemorate greatness now 
unknown, and virtues that have no other 
memorial , ruins amid which fancy sits down 
at leisure to dream of what its tenants might 
have been ; such may suggest an abstract and 
indefinite melancholy—a melancholy without 
passion, and without remembrance.” His 
voice trembled as he added, ‘* But here is a 
local genius ; a spirit of eloquence and mor- 
tality seems to have taken up his residence 
between the living and ihe dead, and to inter- 
ptet to one the language of the other. I feel 
who lies below: every step I take awakes the 
memory of him on whose tomb I tread, and 
every hour seems weary tl I lie down with 
them, and are forgotten ” 


Armida’s heart swelled with passion at this 
contempt of life that seemed to imply a con- 
tempt of her ; but she calied her pride to her, 
and tried to read by the moonlight, an in- 
scription ia Euglish on one of the tombs that 
beseugint her to ‘* praye for the soule of Con- 
nal O' Morea, Prince and Chief of the isles, 
whose nobile deeds and acheeve meats 
Struck by the coincidence of ihe name, she 
could read no more: she turned to view a 
strong effect of the moonlight as it broke 
through the great eastera window, and shone 
hike siléer on the tomb below, while ell around 
was black, trom the foremost clouds of the 
storm that hang like a dark roof over the 
suins.—Jdem. 


Ancestorial Monuments. 


«* Will you not take up the tale of noble 
achievements ?” said Wandesford, sarcasti- 


cally, ** and tell us what royal dust we are 
treading on ?” 

No, sir,’’ said Conual, haughtily , si- 
lence is all that dust demands from me: 
silence suils the memory of those whose let 
is ambition without fame: let the last of their 
tace bestow on them all he asks for himself— 
silence and oblivion ; if they were mild and 
brave, if they were loved by their vassals, and 
feared by their foes, it bas followed then 
where vo herald’s voice can be heard, but on 
earth they were unknown—they were Irish- 
men: their courage, their feeling, their deeds 
of war or of mercy, survive only in the songs 
of their country—songs melancholy as the 
Eolian harp, and like it murmuring only to 
the winds,” 


Armida observed that there were perhaps 
countries, like the stars mentioned by New- 
ton, whose light had not yet reached the 
world ; and when he bowed silently in an- 
swer, she still urged him to speak of himself: 
she asked him whether he often visited that 
spot ? 

** Yes,” said Connal, ‘I visit it often; 
often when the sight of the castle has awoke 
the bitter thought of my alienated home and 
rights, I come here to reconcile myself to 
what I have lost by the view of what none 
will contend with me for; and when I think 
that the proudest of those who hung their 
shields in that hall, or blew their horns on 
those grassy hills, are now a clod of the val- 
ley, 1 blush at the straggles of my proud 
spirit, and look calmly on the only home my 
fathers have left ne; it is dark and cold, but 
as warm and bright as avy the world has to 
offer one like me.” 

Armida hid her silent tears with her veil, 
and she said to herself:— 

*© Ob! that he were less above nature, or 
that L was mete so.” 

Connal was pointing out te Wendesford the 
figures carved on tle most ancient monu- 
ments: Wandesford viewed them with a 
contempt he delighted to express, and he 
eagerly conspared those rude relies with the 
splendid monuments of Grecian art at a still 
cerlier period. 

«© The greatest works of antiquity,” said 
Connal, sternly, ‘* were the productions of 
despotism or of superstition, At the time 
that Rome could boast of a Brutus, the tem- 
ple of her principal deity was but fourteen 
feet in fength, and without any light but 
what it received from the door ; yet the name 
of Bratus has survived that of him who built 
the Pyramids, 1 had rather be seated in the 
halls of my fathers, open perhaps to every 
wiud of heaven, with my bards aud my war- 
riors around me, than be the supple, silk- 
cladpeusioncr of an English minister, breath- 
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ing an atmosphere thick and heavy with the 
curses, and drinking wine, into which their 
tears have dropt, and turned it to poison.” 


Wanilesford, reverting to the ancients, 
praised them with enthusiasm, and Armida 
joined him, for she admired the ancients from 
taste and habit, and she wished to rouse the 
proud national Milesian to opposition. 


allow them,” said Connal, ‘* to have 
been perfect in the art of representing the hu- 
man form, but they knew little of the human 
heart ; all that brings our mind in contact 
with the minds of those who lived two thou- 
sand years ago; all that makes us feel the 
electric thrill of humanity together, though 
at the remotest ends of its chord; all this we 
seek in vain in the writings of the ancients ; 
their feelings appear to me the manufaciure 
of policy and superstition ; their pietas means 
something very different from what we call 
natural affection. Of love they appear to 
have known nothing, or worse than nothing ; 
friendship and public feeling they certainly 
had, but as cold and rigid as the marble that 
recorded it.” —Jdem. 


Infidelity and Religion. 
And pray,” said Wandesford, to 
what do you ascribe the change you ima- 


ine to have taken place in the human 
mind?” 


*¢ To that religion.” said Connal, ‘that 
has given man a new heart.” 


Wandesford burst into a savage laugh, but 
this did not deter Connal from vindicating 
his faith with a power of argument and of 
eloquence that the infidel shrunk from; he 
was silent, and Connal added with emo- 
tion :— 

«*T am not advocating the cause with the 

wets or the views of a theologian ; I speak 
with the feelings of a mun, who would strug- 
gle sore for that hope which can alone render 
a life like his supportable. I cannot resign 
for a laugh the ouly refuge of my soul here- 
after, alaiost its only refuge here.” 


Annida’s proud heart swelled at this pre- 
ference, even of heaven, and she tried to 
recall her former powers, and convince hiin 
she was as much detached from earth as him- 
self. She was leaning on a tombstone, and 
as the pale light touched her. forin with vi- 
sionary beauty, she spoke“of the scenery 
around, and of the feelings it inspired ; she 
spoke of the dead, but her thoughts were on 
the living. 

** On such a night as this,” said she ‘* the 
dead speak to us in the very silence that sits 
on their graves ; this dim light, these ruins, 
this stillmess utter a voice to usewa voice that 


has no terror in it: the ghastliness of super- 
uatural feeling is no more; we remember the 
dead no longet as the inmates of a state which 
man dare not behold ; we remeber them as 
those we have loved on the earili so well ; and 
their paleness, their coldnes, we think of as 
we would of their faded looks when ill; and 
even while we lament their insensibility, we 
believe that they listen to us. [tis a night 
and a hour,” said she, her soul touched by 
Connal’s devotion, ‘‘ to make an infidel adore. 
1 would not resign the glow of religion I feel 
at such an hour for worlds; such feelings 
might become habitual to me, had I but a 
monitor.” 


As she spoke she turned her eyes away 
from Connal in proud grief, and fixed thein 
on heaven, as if appealing from his coldness 
and desertion, That moment, above all 
others of existence, tried the soul of Connal ; 
all the armies of the earth could not have 
withheld him from throwing himself at her 
feet ; but the thought of his destiny came on 
his heart, and he stood silent, motionless, 
and in agony. Armida, even in that dim 
light, perceived the conflict, and pursued her 
triamph. 


‘© Religion with me must be the religion 
of feeling, the impulses of an hour like this, 
caught from ‘ commercing with the skies,’ 
the ocean, the moonlight and the dead, since 
the living have no feeling.”’ 


Connal struggled to answer her that he 
might recall himself. 


‘Oh! your's is the language of a mind 
too much at ease. I have known beings 
whose exhausted strength could not bear 
them to the doors of their hoveis; beings 
upon whose black and wasted lips if the wind 
of heaven was to breathe it would destroy 
them ; beings upon whose sightless eyes the 
sun and moon rose and set in vain : and shall 
those who cannot gaze on: nature be denied 
the consolations of Religion? Religion is for 
the wounded in spirit, whom the world can- 
not heal ; leave it to them and me.”—Jdem. 


The Rebuke 
Awed, humbled, offended, and enchanted 


Armida; she was silent: there wasa mild feel- 
ing force in all he said that made her renee 
language sound weak and trivial. Her ge- 
nius seemed to shrink under the masculine 
energy, sad and stern, that his character dis- 
played ; yet still her pride hated his supe 
tiority, and she readily assented to Wandes- 
ford’s proposal to quit the ruins before the 
storm approached: just as they put off from 
the shore, it came oa with a violence that 
rendered their situation in a moment fall of 
danger.—Jdem. 
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STATISTICAL RESULTS. 

The following summary is claimed by the 
editor of the Taunton and Bridgewater jour- 
nal, as his compilation and cow:position, after 
an extensive course of reading, and long 
observation of human life.” It has been 
partially copicd into most of the Loudon and 
provincial newspapers; but ia various in- 
stances not correctly. He has therefore been 
induced to reprint it with greater atten- 
tion to accuracy ; and from his corrected copy 
we have repeated the whole. Itaffords a num- 
ber of results which, however interesting, 
are only to be obtained by great labour, and 
much calculation. ‘To possess them in their 
improved state will doubtless be a pleasure to 
the intelligent reader. 


In Great Britain the number of men ca- 
pable of rising in arms en masse, from 15, to 
60 years of age is 2,744,847, or about 4 in 
every 17 males. 

The total number of inhabited houses in 
England, in 1801, was 1,574,902. In 1690 
they were 1,319,215, which shews an in- 
crease in 111 years, of 255,687, houses. In 
1759, the Surveyors of the house and win- 
dow duties, returned 986,482, and in i781, 
1,005,810. 

In 1801, the proportion of persons to a 
house in England, were five and two-thirds ; 
in Wales five; in England and Wales, tive 
and three-fifths : in Scoiland, five and two- 
fifths, and in Great Britain, five and five 
ninths. 

The total of the male population of Great 
Britain, in 1801, was 5,450,292 and of fe- 
males 5,492,354, which is in the proportion 
of 100 females to 99 males. 

There are in Great Britain six millions of 
males, and in Ireland, three millions, of 
whom 807,000 were (1812) in arms, that is, 
in the proporiion of one to eleven. 

In Great Britain there die every year about 
332,700, every month about 25,592, every 
week, 6,398, every day, 914, and every hour 
about 40. 

Among 115 deaths, there may be reckoned 
one woman in childbed, but of those only 
one in 40 dies in labour. 

_ The proportion of the deaths of women to 
that of men is 50 to 54. 

There are about 90,000 marriages yearly, 
and of 63 marriages, 3 only are observed to 
be without offspring. 

Married women live longer than those who 
are not married. 

In country places there is on an average, 4 


j children born of each marriage. In cities 
| and large towns the proportion is 7 to every 
two marriages. 

‘The married women are to all the female 
inhabitants of a country, as one to three, and 
the married men to all the males as three to 
five. 

The number of widows is to that of wi- 
dowers as three to one, but that of widows 
who reemarry to that of widowers as 4 to 5. 

‘Lhe number of old persons who die during 
the cold weather, is to those who die during 
the warm season, as 7 to 4. 

More people live to a great age in elevated 
situations, than in those which are lower. 

Half of all that are born, die before they 
attain 17 years. ; 

The number of twins is to that of single 
births as 1 to 65. 

According to the observations of Boerhaave 
the healthiest children are born in January, 
February, and March. 

The greatest number of births is in Febru- 
ary and March. 

The proportion of males born to that of fe- 
males, is as 26 to 25. 

From calculations founded on the Bills of 
Mortality, only 1 out of 3,125 reaches 100 
years. 

The small pox in the natural way usually 

carries off 8 out of every 100. By inocula- 
tion, one dies out of 300, but according to 
Dr. Willan, 1 in 250, dies of inoculated small 
pox. 
In the sea-ports of Great Britain, there 
are 132 females to 100 males, and in the 
manufacturing towns 113 females to 100 
males, 

According to the population returns in 
1811, the number of males in proportion to 
that of females, within the walls of the city 
of London, is as 100 to 138. 

In the city of Westminster the proportion 
is, 100 males to 117 females. In 1801 the 
proportion was as 100 to 115. 

Ju the borough of Southwark, the number 
of males to the females is as 100 to 114. Lo 
1801, the proportion of this part of the me- 
tiopolis was as 100 to 111. : 

Taking the whole population of the me- 
tropolis, according to the recent enumeration 
at 1,099,104, the proportion of males to fe- 
males is as 100 to 128. 3 

During the first thirty vears of the eigh- 
teenth century, the number of deaths in Lon- 

don, from small-pox, was 74 out of 1000. 

In the last 30 years of the same century, 
the deaths from the same cause were about 
one-tenth of the whole mortality, or 95 out 
of 1000, 

Inoculation for small-pox has therefore 
actually multiplied the disease, which it was 
intended to ameliorate, in the proportion of 
5 to 4, 
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It is estimated that of the number of per- 
sons who are blind, one in four lose their 
sight by the small- pox. 

Out of more than 40,000 cases, which had 
fallen uoder the observation of an eminent 
Physician, he never met with one in which 
a person with red or light flaxen hair, had the 
small-pox to confluence. 

Since Vaccination has been fully established, 
nv death has ia any instance oceurred from 
smal/-pox after cow pock. 

lo most of the cases in which Vaccination 


has failed, the smail-pox has been remarkably | 


mild, and of short duration. 

It does not appear that failures in the Vac- 
cine pock, including mistakes, negligences, 
and mistatement have occurred more than as 
1 to 800. 

According to the most unfavourable esti- 
mate that has been drawn up, only | in 3000 
vaccinated, dies. 

The Clergy of the church of England, in- 
cludmg their families, form about one-eigh- 
tieth part of the population of England. 

In the county of Somerset, the number of 
males tothat of females, is in the proportion 
of 87 to 100-—and in the four western coun- 
ties of England, Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, 
and Dorset, the number of males is to that of 
females, as 88 to 100. 

It appears from tables from 1772 to 1787, 
that nearly one in eight, of all the cases of in- 
sanity, are imputable to religious fanaticism. 

According to Dr. Simmons 6000 insane 
patients have been admitted to St. Luke's 
Hospital, in the course of the last 30 years, 
half of whom have recovered. Out of 6000 
patients, 78 were aged 79 years and upwards, 
only 1 in 5 of whom were cured. 


Additional Results. 


According to the population returns of 1811, 
taking the integral number at 20, there were 
in England, 7 employed in agriculture, g in 
trade, manufacture and handicraft, and 4 
who lived either on rentals of lands, or houses, 
or on the interest arising from accumulation 
of money. In Wales the farmers are to the 
manufacturers as 2 to 1, or the three above 
mentioned classes are in the proportion of 
8, 4, and 2. 

The population of England and Wales in 
1700, compared with 1811, was in the pro- 
portion of 54 to 104. 

According to the Parish Registers there is 
one baptism in England and Wales to every 
34 persons, and one marriage to every 122 
persons. 

In the County of Somerset there is one 
baptism to every 35 persons, one burial to 
every 52 persons, and one marriage to every 
129 persons. 

In the County of Somerset there are 202 


persons upon every square mile; in Devon 
and Cornwall, 160; in Dorset, 114 and in 
Wilts, 156. 

Out of 100 cases of labour, only one birth 
is found to be preter-nataral. The rest are all 
in the natural way, 

The nuinber of deaths in Middlesex is as 1 
to 36 of its population, which is much greater 
than thet of any other county of England. 

In 3176 patients afflicted with rupture, 
2702 were males, and 474 females, or in 
the proportion of nearly six males to one fe. 
male 

Of the whole male population of Great 
Britain, one in eight is afflicted with rupture. 
In manufacturing districts the proporuon is 
greater. Weavers are more subject to this 
complaint than others. 

In Sweden the proportion of inhabitants 
living in towns, is to that living in the coun- 
try, as 1 tog. In France and Holland, more 
than half the inhabitants live in towns. 

The average number of deaths in Sweden 
is ! in 43—~—while in England it is 1 in 49, 
and in Wales 1 in 60. 

One ninth part of the whole population of 
Great Britain die without acquiring any 
learning. 

At Hull, from the year 1650 to 1750, not 
one inhabitant in 100, was taught to write ; 
in the year 1812, one half of the inhabitants 
of that populous sea-port could write, and 
two-thirds could read. 

The population of Ireland, consists of 
6,200,000 souls, of whom 4 in 25 are males 
between the ages of 17 and 40, and capable 
of bearing arms. 

A nation without being exhausted, can 
annualiy afford to employ one hundredth 
part of its population in the profession of arms, 
The quota which England can afford, accord- 
ing to this proportion, in addition to its pre- 
sent military and naval establishment, with- 
out exhaustion, is 170,000 ; of which 70,000 
would suffice for the navy, and 100,000 for 
the army. 


ON RAISING NEW AND EARLY VARIETIES 
OF THE POTATOE (SOLANUM TUBERO- 
SUM). BY THOMAS ANDREW KNIGHT, 
ESQ. F, R. S. 


The Potatoe contributes to afford food to so 
large a portion of the inhabitants of this coun- 
try, that every improvement in its culture be- 
comes an object of national importance ; and 
thence I aim induced to hope that the fol- 
lowing communication may not be unace 
ceptable to the Horticultural Society. 

Every person who has cultivated early 
varieties of this plant must have observed, 
that they never afford seeds, nor even blos- 
soms; and that the only method of propa. 
nny them is by dividing their tuberous 
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roots; and experience has sufhciently proved, 
that every variety, when it has been long pros 
pagated, loses gradually some of those good 
qualities whieh ‘it possessed in the earlier 
stages of its existence. Dr. Hunter, in his 
Georgical Essays, 1 think has limited the du- 
ration of a variety, in a state of perfection, to 


about fourteen years: and, probably, taking | 


varieties in the aggregate, and as the plant is 
generally cultivated, he is nearly acearate. A 
good new variety ef early potatoe is therefore 
eonsidered a valuable acquisitian by the per- 
son who has the good fortune to have raised 
it; and as an — variety, according to any 
mode of culture at present practised, can 
‘only be obtained. by accident from seeds of 
late kinds, one is not very frequently pro- 
duced : but by the method I have to communi- 
eate, seeds are readily obtained from the ear- 
est and best varieties ; and the seeds of these, 
im successive generations, may uot improba- 
bly ultimately afford much earlier and bette: 
varieties than have yet existed. 

I suspected the cause of the constant failure 
of the early Potatoe to produce seeds to be 
the preternaturally early formation of the tu- 
berous root ; which draws off for its support 

~ that portion of the sap which, in other plants 
Of the same species, affords outriment to the 
blossoms and seeds: and experiment soon sa- 
tisfied me that my conjectures were perfectly 
well founded. 
_ LT took several methods of placing the plants 
‘to grow in such a situation as enabled me rea- 
dily to prevent the formation of tuberous 
roots; bat the following appearing the best, 
it is unnecessary to trouble the Society with 
an account of any other. 

Having fixed-strong stakes in the ground, I 
raised the mould in a heap round the bases of 
them ; and ia ‘sontact with the stakes: on 
their South sides & planied the Patatoes from 
which I wished to ob.ain seeds. When the 
young plants were about four inches high they 
were secured to the stakes with shreds and 
nails, and the mould was then washed away, 
by a strong current of water, ‘rom the bases 
of their stems, so that the fibrous roots only 
of the piants entered into the soil. The 
fibrous roots of this plant are perfectly distincs 
@rgans from theranners, which give existence, 
and subsequently convey nutriment, to the 
tuberous roots; and as the runners spring 
from the stems enly of the plants, which are, 
in the mode-ef culture L have deseribed, 
placed wholly gut of the soil, the formation 
of tuberous roots is easily prevented ; and 
whenever this done, numerous biossoms 
will soon appear, and: aimost every blossom 
will afford fruit and seeds. 1t appears notim- 
probable, that by introducing the farina of 
the small,’ and very early varieties into the 
blossoins of those of larger size, and somewhat 
later he hits, moderately early varieties, adapted 
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to field culture, and. winter use, might be ob- 
tained; and the volue of these to the farmer, 
in the colder parts of the kingdom, whose 
crop of Potatoes is succceded by one of wheat, 


would be very great [| bave not yet made 
any experiment of this kind; but I ain pre- 
pared to do it in the present spring, 

Every attempt to produce improvement in 
a rootso valuable as the potatoe, deserves to 
be known universally. This process, which 
has much novelty, deserves attention ; and 
not less among out distant sestlements, where, 
climate may favour the practice, and where 
excellent varietics, well natwralized are o¢ 
great importance. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE LATE REMARK- 
ABLE WEATHER, WITH ITS CONSEQUBN- 
CES TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


The year 1814, is likely to be distinguished 
by succeeding generations on a variety of ace 
counts. Those which have occurred abroad, 
though most momentous, in their consequen- 
ces, beyond all doubt, are not the subject of 
this article, so much as those with which the 
last year ended, and the present has begun 
among ourselves, 7 

It was a circumstance too striking to escape 
general notice, that the ycar 1813 night be 
said to close in darkness ; for scarcely was 
any part of the country around the metropolis 
for many miles, free from those uncommonly 
dense, stagnant, and light-opposing vapours, 
which involved the whole of London and. its 
adjacencies without intermission. We may 
nave seen fogs as thick, in the course of fifty 
years, but, we remember no instance of the 
fog continuing equally thick for so long a time 
without remission, Whence did this vapour 
originate? 

Immediately followed a succession of snows, 
which, falling every day, shortly raised moun- 
tains, not in London only, but throughout 
the kingdom. Severe fiost succeeded, and 
completed the inclemency of the season. We 
have selected the most interesting particulars 
which have been furnished by the extremes of 
the kingdom. These will be useful to the na- 
turalist, and well deserve to be recorded, 
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‘Fhese inclemencies have not been confined 
to the British islands. Thy have extended, 
as we already know, to Holland, to the 
eastern: parts of France, and to Germany. 
What accounts. may reach us from Poland 
and. Russia, we must wait some time longer 
for. But, assuredly, we have had a very 
tolerable specimen of 2 winter such as those 
countries experience. We were not prepared. 
to enjoy the amusements and delights which 
transport the sons of the north into joy at 
the sight of falling snow. Our horses are not 


accustomed to travel on beaten snow ason a 


Solid road, nor our beaux and belles to hazard 
themselves in ¢rafneaus, or to slide in wheel- 
less. catriages down hills of ice.—There is 
another subject on which it may afford us ins 
struction. What would have been the state 
of an. army retreating with an enraged enemy 
atits heels, from the utmost bounds of Great 
Britain,, say from its north to its southern 
coast? Could it have carried with it artil- 
lery? Could it have detached to the right 
ar left of the great road? Could it have pro- 
vided for its sick and wounded? Could it 
have preserved its horses? Could it have 
found food? Let common sense and com- 
mon observation determine these questions ; 
and then let imagination endeavour to trace 
if possible, the inexpressible calamities under 
which the finest army that ever quitted 
France, perished in Russia ! 

We should like, particularly, to know 
what this general fall of snow has cost our 
country in point of expense. We understand 
that the city of London employed daily, six- 
teen hundred carts, at eight shi/lings per cart, 
per turn, to carry away the incumberance ; 
and we have heard the number of men em- 
ployed in picking, digging, breaking, loading, 
&e. the ice and snow,. estimated at fen thou- 
sand, yet were many of the streets during 
a considerable number of days absolutely im- 
passable, with any moderate regard to personal 
safety. The cost of cutting, roads ihrough 
the snow throughout the kingdom amount, 
toa great sum; and various counties linve 


held, or propose to h ‘d, meetings of the 
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magistrates in which to determiae by what 
means to meet the expences. The turnpike 
trusts, in general, are not able, and to say 
truth, as the accommodation extends greatly 
beyond their limits, and to the whole com, 


“munity, there is reason for lightening the bur- 


den, which at the moment they must bear. 


To this may be added a prodigious variety of 


minor expences, ‘Fhe pipes burst, belonging 


to the various water companies are very nu~ 


mmerous: in most streets one; in sundry 
streets several ; and some of these are mains. 
The men belonging to the New River Come 


"pany were publicly at work during the whole 


of the Sundays, in tracing accidents, and 


‘thawing the ground by /ong fires. Add to 


this, the money paid to thousands of brick- 
layers and labourers, for their services in 
clearing the roofs of houses, examining drains, 
securing of premises in various ways,—that 
spent by the shipping in the river, in carrying 
out cables and making them fast, to proper 
spars, &c. which in many places occasioned 
the pavement of the streets to be broken up ;— 
Add extra cartage of what goods could be 
moved, because lighters and other craft were 
wholly useless ;— Add the damage really done 
iO spite of precaution in various instances to 
private individuals, from the penetrating moise 
ture. What an astonishing mass of expence 
is the whole, could it be summed up! What 
an incredible aggregate is the result of a sim~ 
ple operation of nature, that of congealing 
floating vapours till they fall in snow ! 

There is another most extensive cause of ex- 
pence, that well deserves to be separately cons 
sidered, by way of distinction: we niean the 
very general Charities, public and private, 
which have done the greatest honour to our 
countrymen. Almost every parish has made 
application to its principal inhabitants. Al- 
most every community, religious or civil, has 
either greatly extended its usual bounties, or 
made collections by means of its ofiicers. Nor 


must the donations of compassionate indivi- 


duals be omitted. Those fn the higher rank 5 

those in middle life; the assistance rendered 

by to neighbours, These may 
a 
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never be publicly known ; they may never be 
blazed abroad ; but they are known, where 
such knowledge is of the greatest consequence ; 
they may be repaid tenfold in process of days ; 
and be graciously remembered when days shall 
be superseded ; when intervals of time, and 
changes of seasons, susceptible of being mark- 
ed, shall no longer exis:. 


Windsor, December, 31.—The Dragoon 
sent from London on Wednesday with the 
particulars of Lord Wellington's victory, 
who came off at six o'clock, did not arrive 
here till four o'clock yesterday morning, in 
consequence of losing his way in the fog; he 
ought to have arrived at wine o'clock in the 
evening. 

Jan. 3. The density of the atmosphere du- 
ring the day, and the heavy fog at night, which 
prevailed for the whole of Jast week in London 
and many miles round, has been very re- 
markable, and has occasioned several acci- 
dents. On Monday night the mails and 
other coaches were delayed unusually long. 
The Glasgow coach, which should reach 
Stamford by eight, did not arrive on Tuesday 
until two in the afternoon, and the York and 
Edinburgh not until four. Many of the 
coaches were overturned; the York mail 
twice, near Ware, notwithstanding the guard 
and passengers walked to keep it in the road. 
The. Maidenhead coach, on its return from 
town the same evening, missed the road, and 
was overturned. Lord Harwarden was among 
the passengers, and received injury. On Sa- 
turday afternoon, between two and four, the 
obscurity was greater than it had been at all 
during the day time since the commencement. 
The evening was equally bad with any that 
had preceded. No persons were out but 
such as absolute business compelled. Few 
hackney coaches thought it worth while to 
ply, and such as did had an assistant to lead 
their horses, or drove only at a walking pace. 
The cry of «Mind! Take care! Where 
are you?’’ resounded in every street; and links 
and lanterns were moving in all directions. 
Several persons in different parts of the town 
and its vicinity have lost their lives, by wis- 
taking their way, &c. There has been no 
instance. of such a fog since the earthquake 
at Lisbon in November, 1755. Atthat time 
this country was visited by a fog which had 
not been equalled for acentury before, and 
which eight days, 


In this capital, the great accumulation of 
snow already heaped on the ground, and con- 
densed by three or four wecks of continued 
frost, was afterwards increased by a fresh 
fall, 10 a height hardly known in the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant. The cold has been 
iotensciy severe, the snow during the last fall 
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being accompanied with a sharp wind, and a 
little moisture. In many places where the 
houses are old, it became necessary to relieve 
the roofs by throwing off the load collected 
upon them ; and by these means the carriage 
ways in the middle of the streets are made of 
a depth hardly passable for pedestrians, while 
carriages with difficulty plough their way 
through the mass. The water-pipes being 
generally frozen, it has become necessary for 
several days to afford supplies by opening the 
plugs in the streets, and the streams thus con- 
stantly flowing, add to the general mass of 
ice. An enormous increase has taken place 
in the price of coals, in consequence of the 
river navigation and other means of convey- 
ance being so greatly impeded. 


Upwaids of a hundred bags of letters had 
not arrived at the General Post-office on Sa- 
turday evening Jan 15, owing to the obstruc- 
tions occasioned on al! the roads by the snow. 
The mail coaches from Glasgow, Portpatrick‘ 
and Edinburgh, had not reached Carlisle 
when the leurs from thence were dispatched 
on Thursday, nor had the mail from Edin- 
burgh to Newcastle arrived at the same pe- 
riod. All the mails were due from below 
Exeter. The Holyhead mail arrived in the 
course of Saturday, by dint of the most vi- 
gerous and uncommon exertions on the part 
of the guards and superintendants, but most 
of the cross post-bags in that direction are still 
due. The drifted snow between Bridport and 
Dorchester presented such a formidable bar- 
rier, that notwithstanding every possible en- 
deavour was made by the guard and the as- 
sistants, no passage could be gained through 
it, and after four hours’ labour, the coach was 
obliged to return to Bridport. The incon- 
venience arising from these delays in the re- 
ceipt of letters is very seriously felt by mer- 
chants and traders, who have remitiances in 
transitu, to take up bills and execute orders, 


On Saturday there were seventeen coaches 
at Dunstable which were not able to go for- 
ward on account of the snow. Some of the 

assengers, who had left London a few days 
~o, and who had calculated on reaching 
their destinations without much obstruction, 
had only taken sufficient money for that pur- 
e; but in consequence of their detention 

at Dunstable for several days, they expended 
all the money they had about them; and 
their unpleasant situation may be easily ima- 
gined, 
*¢ General Post Office, Jan. 20, 1814, 


‘* The severity of the weather has impeded 
«* travelling in so unprecedented a manner, 
«« that at one o’clock this day the mails from 
«« Ipswich, Dover, and Portsmouth, were all 
« that had arrived at the Post Office.” 


Never since the establishment of mail 
coaches has correspondence met with such 
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general interruption as at present. Internal 
communication must, of course, remain at a 
stand, till the reads are in some degree cieared , 
for besides the drifts by which they are ren 

dered impassable, the whole face of the coun- 
try presenting one uniform sheet of snow, no 
trice of road is discoverable, and travellers 
have had to make their path at the risk of 
being every moment overwhelmed. Wag- 
gens, cars, coaches, aud vehicles of all de- 
scriptions are left in the midst of the storm. 
The devers findiv, they could proceed no 
further, bave takeo their horses to the first 
convenient place, aud are waiting until a pas- 
sage is cut to enable them to proceed with 
Saleiy. 

The fall of the river at London bridge for 
some days presented a scene both novel and 
interesting, At the ebbing of the tide, huge 
fragments of ice were precipitated down the 
Stream, wiih great violence, accompanied by 
a noise, equal to the report of a small piece 
of artillery. On the return of the tide, they 
were forced back again ; but the obstacles op. 
posed to their passage through the arches was 
6o great, as to effect a total stoppage to the 
navigation. 


Tue THames. —A vast number of persons 
were walking on the ice below Blackfriars 
Brdge. At Paul's Wharf and Greenhithe, 
flags were flying, and notice posted, ‘* That 
passengers might find a secure foot-path over 
the Thames to: Bankside.” The watermen, 
whose occupation is gone for the present, 
made a good market at the plying place. ‘They 
prepared planks for persons to get to the ice, 
and collected from each twopence. Several 
tents were erected, with flags and streamers. 
The proprietors sold Geneva and other li- 
quors. A band of music invited the adven- 
turers to the centre of the river, where the 
ice was in many places at least five feee thick, 
Several walked fron London Bridge to Black- 
fiiars, and the passage over the river was con- 
sidered so firm, that women and children 
went over. The spectators on the bridges 
were in some degree of pain for the multi- 
tade below, under the idea that a change of 
weather had rendered their footing dangerous. 
The space between the bridges had the ap- 
pearance of a village in Greenland,” The 


, State of the river, on Wednesday, and the 


night before, at Westminster Bridge, was 
remarkable. On the lower side, it was free 
from ice, for several hundred yards, except a 
very narrow rim, by the southern shore; on 
the upper side, for nearly as far as the eye 
could reach, it was covered from shore, with 
the exception of a small bay near Westmin- 
ster stairs, with masses of ice frozen together 
into a solid crust. 

Gaming, in all its branches, threw out dif- 
ferent allurements, while honesty was out of 
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the question. Skittles were played by several 
parties, and the drinking tents filled by fe- 
males and their companions, dancing reels, 
&e. Books, toys, and trinkets of every de- 
scription were exposed for sale. Purchasers 
were presented with a label, setting forth that 
the article was bought on the Thames frozen 
over. . A number Of printers having brought 
their presses, pulled off various impressions 5 
one of them contained the following lines :— 


“ Behold the River Thames is frozen o’er, 
Which lately ships of mighty burden bore ; 
Now different arts and pastimes here you see, 
But printing claims the superiority.” 

*« Printed to commemorate a remarkable see 
vere frost which commenced December 27, 
1813, accompanied by an unusual thick fog, 
that continued eight davs, and was succeeded 
by a tremendous fall of snow, which pre- 
vented all communication with the northern 
and western roads for several days. The 
Thames presented a complete field of ice be- 
tweea London and Blackfriars Bridges, on 
Monday the 31st of January, 1814.—A Fair 
is this day (February 4, 1814) held, and the 
whole space between the two Bridges covered 
with spectators.” 


The above was surmounted by the Prince 
Regent's Feathers and motto Ich Dien, en- 
twined with oak and laurel. On ecch sidea 
ship, as the emblem of trade and industry. 

Another :— 

FROST FAIR. 

Amidst the arts which on the Thames appear, 

To tell the wonders of this icy year, 

Printing claims prior place which at one view, 

Erects a mouument to frost and you. 

Printed on the River Thames, February 4, 
in the fifty-fourth year of the reign of King 
George the Third, Anno Domini, 1814.” 


Another :— 

‘© This was printed on the River Thames, 
on Friday the 4th of February, 1814, opposite 
Queenhithe Stairs.” 

There were several copper-plate presses, 
which rolled off appropriate prints. 


In consequence of the severity of the wea- 
ther, the river Tay has been completely fro- 
zen over between Perth and Newburgh. The 
intensity of the cold there has been indicated 
by pubiber circumstance. Wild swans have 
been observed on the - parts of the river 
below Newburgh. hese birds pass the 
summer in Lapland, Iceland, and other polar 
regions, and migrate to lower latitudes in 
winter, They are seldom seen, however, 
farther south than the lakes by which the 
Tay is fed. 

Edinburgh, Jan. 15.—The frost continues 
intense, and the fall of snow has been so deep 
in the southern parts of the country, that the 
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different mails have arrived with difficulty, 
“and much behind their usual time. 

_ At twelye o'clock on Thursday night, 
Fahbrenheit'’s thermometer, in the neighbour- 
hood of Glasgow, stood at 7 degrees, or 25 
degrees below freezing ; aod yesterday morn- 
ing, at nine, it was at 14 degrees, 

Aberdeen, Jan. 12.—For these few days, 
we have had a very severe and constant frost, 
with the thermometer during the night some- 
times so low as eight degrees. The wea- 
ther has otherwise been fine and seasonable. 


“The Solway Frith and channel towards the | 


Isle of Man, presented a phenomenon never 
before witnesed by the oldest inhabitant. 
While the tide was making, all to the north- 
ward of Workiagion seemed like a large 
plain, covered with hiliocks of snow, and on 
the ebbing of the tide, this scene was ex- 
hibited till the eye met the horizon. The re- 
wenue boat, stationed at Whitehaven, attempt- 
ing to visit Maryport, got within about a mile, 


en it was enveloped among innumerable | 


lamps of ice, some of which were from 7 to 
10 feet.in thickness. The boat was obliged 
to, return to Whitehaven. The oldest seamen 
say they never saw such a field of ice (as they 
term it) but in high northern latitudes, or on 
the banks.of Newfoundland. 


.-Whitehayen, Jan. 11.—We have had 
' counties, particularly on the borders of North= 


very intense frost for about a week, which 
seems likely to continue. From its gradual 
progress, it reminds people of that which 
commenced on the 25th of December, 1784, 
and continued till the 22d of February fol- 
lowing. A heavy snow fell here in the night 
of Sunday last, and early yesterday morning, 
which was preceded ly a violent burst of 
thunder. 

Liverpool, Jan. 17 —We have now had 
three weeks of the most rigorous frost which 
has been remembered in this country for a 
great number of years. On Friday, Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer stood at 15 degrees (17 
below the freezing point), at the Atheneum ; 
in the coaniry it was no doubt much lower. 
Such a quantity of ice has been accumulated 
iu the that boats.could not pass over. 
Almost every kind of labour performed with- 
out doors is nearly at a stand. 

Neweasile, Jan. 18.—The weather, during 
the last week, has been more. intensely cold 
than we have experienced for several yeass 
past, and the navigation of. the Tyne hasbeen 
completely stopped for a considerable space 
below the quay. Insensible to, the. danger 
of their situation, many pursued their favour- 
ite sports, skaiting, &e, without intermission, 
till ** the shades of night’ rendered further 
operations impracticable. A part, of the ice 
separated from, the rest during the bed 
the tide, on, which were, 15 persons; but 
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afier foating down about half a mile, amid 
the screams of the party and their friends on 
shore, the whole foriunaiely got safe to land 
OM a projecting part of the beach. ‘The falh 
of snow has been immense, particularly to the 
west and north of this town. 


| The navigation of the rivers and canals 
| connected with the Humber is stopped by the 
severity of the frost, and loaded vessels are 
prevented from prosecuting their voyages for 
) the interior parts of Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
_ Nottinghamshire, &e. 

Leeds, Jan. 24.—The inclemency of the 
weather during the last few days has been al- 
most unparalleled. Ali communication with 
the metropolis has been suspended for twa 
days, neither the mail nor any other coach 
having arrived since Thursday. 

All the coaches which left town this morn-. 
ing were obliged to return, after proceeding 
}two or three miles, though they were fur- 

nished with un unusual number of horses, 
being unable to penetrate through the masses 
of drifted snow. ‘The White Cloth-hall this 
morning presented an unusual appearance, 
there being only about seven manufacturers, 


|and the same number of merchaots, in the 


hall; a cireumstance which has not 
since the hall was erected. 


The snow has accumulated in the midland 


amptonshire and Warwickshire, to a height 
altogether unprecedented. In the neighbour- 
hood of Dunchurch (a small village on the 
road to Birmingham, through Coventry), and 
for a few miles round that place, in all di- 
rections, the drifis have exceeded the height 
of 24 feet, and no tracks of carriages or tra~ 
vellers have been discovered on the roads 
thereabouts, except on the great road, for 
many days. ~ 

Glocester, Jan. 17.—The severity of the 
frost, for the last fortnight, has not been ex- 
ceeded by any that preceded it for many years, 
The river Severn is frozen over, and the ice is 
in many places sufficiently strong to sustain 
persons on its surface. Several pore going 
to Tewkesbury market, on Wednesday last, 
rode across the ice on horseback, at the Lode, 
neas that place. 

On Monday the eold was so intense, that 
the thermometer, exposed in a north-eastern 
aspect, stood at 13 degrees, which is 19 below 
the freezing point. On the eastern coast, it 
stood as low asQ.and. 10; a degree of cold 
very unusual in this country. 

Bristol, Jan. 18.—The frost. continues in 
this and neighbourhood with unusual 
severity. Our Floating Harbour now ex- 
hibits quite a novel scene : from Cumberland 
Basin io the Feeder, at the bottom of Avon- 


street, it is One-coptinued sheet. of ice: and 
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for the first time in the memory of man, the 
skaiter made his appearance uoder Beisto) 

idge. ‘Fhe river Severn is alse frozen over 
at various points, so as to bear che weight of 
passengers. 

Exeter, Jan. 15.—The fall of snow in 
this neighbourhood, since Monday evening, 
is greater than has been remeunbered for forty 

rs. The inconvenience and stagnation of 
see it has occasioned are distressing, as no 
persons venture out but those whom necessity 
compels. The roads in all directions are 
many. feet deep with snow, so that travelling 
is pactially suspended: the mail and other 
coaches, have been generally impeded, and for 
two days the London mail was brought from 
Doschester in a chaise with four horses, and 
did not arrive ull 13 houss after the usual 
time. The roads west of this city have been 
totally impassable for carriages, and the bags 
goutaining the mails have been conveyed on 


ses. 
pwards, of 200 bullocks, for the navy, 
passed through Exeter on Friday. On their 
way to Halidown, the snow was so deep, that 
at times they were completely buried in it ; 
and the drovers who, were on horseback, af- 
firm, that they frequently could not see the 
pate of ten of them atatime: the whole, 
ever, worked their way safely through. 
_ From the immense weight of snow, a 
the decayed state of the, pillars, the piazzas 
in front of the poor houses for freemen’s wi- 
dows, called the Ten Cells, in Sun-lane, 
Exeter, fell with a tremendous crash on Tues- 
day se’nnight, but the building is uot injured. 
By the inscription stone, it appears that these 
alms-houses were founded by Simon Grindon, 
Esq. thrice Mayor of Exeter, in the reign of 
enry the Fourth, in the year 1409, and 
supported afterwards by denefactions and 
estates left by different charitable persons. 


Plymouth, Jan. 15—On Monday night 
rh our streets, and all the roads in the neigh- 
ourhood, were inandated by a fall of snow, 
the equal of whieh is not within the recollec- 
tion of our oldesi inbabitamt. The fall ave- 
raged full 20 inches, which unusual depth 
¢vas formed in little more than six hours. 
Since. this event the roads have been com- 
pletely impassable for the mail coach aud 
osher carriages, 
~ "Phe roads ftom Exeter, in every direction, 
were buried many feet deep ; insomuch, that 
all, travelling was suspended. uring the 
whole of “T'nesday the streets in that city had 
a most dreary appearance, the shops mosily 
shut up, and no. person appearing without 
doors, but those whom necessity compelled ; 
whilst the snow drifting by the wind com- 
pletely blockaded the houses and windows. 


« Oxford, Jan, 22.—Neither papers nor let- 
ters from London have arrived in this city. 


since Wednesday last. Exeept the Tetsworth 
road, and that is equally impassable beyond 
that place, every approach to this University 
is compl-\ely choaked wp. In many places 
the snow is from ten to twenty feet deep, and 
although some hundreds of persons are 
stantiy employed in cutting a passage through 
it, it will be some days before ‘heir exertions 
will be attended with any success. 


On Wednesday evening the Banbury coach 
in its way to Oxford, was, on account of the 
heavy fall of snow, greatly impeded in its pride 
gress ; having, however, by osuch exertion, 
reached within about two miles of this city, 
it was so enveloped with snow, that it was 
found utterly impossible to proceed two ine 
side passengers, a gentleman and lady, with 
great difficulty left the coach, and at the ha- 
zard of their lives, attempted to reach the 
nearest village, Wolvereot, which, aided by 
an outside, passenger, they accomplished, 
though nearly exhausted, having several times 
been up to the chin in snow. 

The Cambridge mail coach, comin 
London ov Thursday morning, wakes 
hollow part of the road, and remained in that 
situation, with the snow drifting over it, from 
one o'clock to nine in the morning, when it 
was dragged out by 14 waggon horses. Se. 
veral passengers were in the coach the whole 
time; they were nearly frozen to 

ath. 


During the last few days, a great number 
of the fish called Golden Maids were picked 
np on Brighton beach, and sold at goad prices, 
They float on shore quite blind, a state to 
which they are reduced by the snow; and it 
is a fact well known, that after heavy falls, 
these fish are always thus found in great 
abundance. 


SCOTLAND. 


Ice Festiva!.—Saturday last afforded, to 
the inhabitants of Kelso a scene to which 
there bas been nothing similas for 73 years. 
The late severe weather haying frozen the 
Tweed completely over, a number of respeo- 
table persons were desirous of dining on the 
ice, and ordered Mr. Lauder, of the Queen's 
Head Inn, to provide what was necessary for 
the oceasion. He accoiding!y erected a coine 
modious tent in the midst of the river. Ops 
posite Eduam House, and served upan ex. 
cellent and, dinner. to a nimmerous and 
respectable company. The tent which was 
we'll heated by stoves, was surmounted by an 
} Orange a, and the Union flags of England 

and of Holland. were displayed on the tables, 
From forty to fifty sat down to dinner. After 
the cloth was 1emoved, the chairman gave 
The King,” which was drunk with 
three, and loud agclamations., This 
‘was followed by— 
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The Prince Regent.” 

** The Queen and Royal Family.” 

** Lord Wellington, and our gallant Ar- 

mies in France.” 

** General Graham, and his brave follow- 

ers in Holland.” 

** Orange Boven.” 

** The Duke and Duchess of Roxburgh.” 

«« The long standing of Kelso Bridge.” 

General Frost, who so signally fought 

Fast Winter for the deliverance of Europe, 

and who now supports the present Company.” 
** Both sides of the Tweed, and may God 

preserve us in the middle” 


A variety of patriotic toasts and sentiments 
followed, many excellent songs were sung, 
and the whole proceedings were characterised 
by the utmost mirth and hilarity. The com- 
pany were much gratified by seeing among 
them an old inhabitant of the town, who 
was present at the last entertainment given 
under similar circumstances. ‘This took place 
in the winter of the year 1740, when part of 
an ox was roasted on the ice. ‘I'he honest ve- 
teran expresssed much joy at again witnessing 
a similar entertainment, after a lapse of 73 
years, and declared, that the present genera- 
tion had by no means degenerated from their 
ancestors, in the essentials of good cheer, 
good fellowship, and trospitality. —The former 
part of the day was extremely serene, the sun 
shone with unusual brilliance, and the vari- 
ous merry groups of curlers, skaters, and sli- 
ders, together with parties of ladies and gen- 
tlemen parading on the slippery plain produced 
an unusually interesting and beautiful effect. 
Happily no accident happened. 


IRELAND. 

Dublin, Jan. 14.—It is suposed that the 
present fall of snow has been as heavy as any 
ever known in Ireland. Preceding Monday 
the snow was so slight, as hardly to occasion 
even a remark ; and yet in the course of that 
day and night it had descended so inconceiv- 
ably thick, as to block up all the roads, in 
such a manner as to preciude the possibilit 

of the mail coaches being able to OT f 
One indeed, and only one (from Galway) ar- 
rived the next morning. None ventured to 
leave Dublin. 

The depth of snow in the streets of Dub- 
lin almost exceeds credibility. In many of 
the narrow streets, after the footways had 
been in some measure cleared, it was more 
than six feet. It was nearly impossible for 
any carriage to force a passage, and few ven- 
tured the hazardous attempt. Many acci- 
dents, both distressing and fatal, occurred. 
The distress in that abode of poverty, the Li- 
berty, is excessive. In many streets and Janes 
the wretched inhabitants were literally block- 
ed up in the houses; and it is painful to state 
that the number of deaths there, have, within 
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the last few days, been greater than at any 
other period, unless in a time of plague. 

The damage done in the city is very con- 
siderable ; many stables and out-buildings 
have had the roofs forced in. Yesterday 
morning the large weoden building in Sack- 
ville-street, containing the Panorama of Dub- 
lin, after having, from its situation been 
nearly buried in the snow, fellin; and now 
lies a heap of ruins. 

The shops in many streets were totally shut 
up on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Extreme Cold.—It does not appear, ace 
cording to the statement of the cold, during 
the season, given in the newspapers, that the 
resent winter, however severe, has been re- 
markable for intensity of cold. A scientific 
gentleman of this city informs us, that he 
has frequently observed Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer at 20, several times at 15, more 
than once at 10, once at 6, and once so low 
as 2 below 0, viz. 34 degrees below the 
freezing point. This happened on the morn- 
ing of Christmas-day, 1796, and is repyted 
to be'the most intense degree of cold ever ob- 
served intngland. ‘I'he same gentleman has 
favoured us with a general rule of his re« 
specting the weather, viz.—‘* Upon the 
whole, there'seems to be a greater disposition 
or effort in the atmosphere for clear dry wea- 
ther, duriag the increase of the moon, than 
during the wane of the moon, and vice versa.” 
—(Oxford Herald). 


Frosts.—The longest and severest frosts 
experienced in England within something 
more than a century past, are :— 

In 1684, began the 20th of December, and 
lasted thirteen weeks. 

In 1739, began the 24th of December, and 
lasted nine weeks. 

In 1762, began the 21st of December, and 
lasted ten weeks, with eighteen days con- 
tinued snow. 

In 1785, began the 92d of December, and 
lasted sixteen weeks. 

1789, began the 27th of December, and 
lasted thirteen weeks. 

Perhaps not the least extraordinary circum- 
stance is, that the thaw which has completely 
dissolved these vast masses of ice, has not done 
any proportion of that damage which was uni- 
versallly expected. In some few places the 
waters have made their appearance ; but not 
in a very dangerous or destructive degree as 
we have yet heard. The banks of the dikes 
in the Fens were occasions of great alarm, 
lest they should give way: as yet we believe 
the proprietors and occupiers of Fen lands 


have been ‘* more frighteyed than hart.” 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 


AMERICA. 
Proportionate number of Indians. 


The following are from Boston papers :— 

A letter from Erie of Oct. 25, says, ‘* I 
have been favoured by an agent of the con- 
tractors, who left Detroit on the 18th with 
the number of Indians who have nade peace 
with the United States, and have been fuar- 
nished with provisions at Detroit, since our 
troops have taken possession of that country. 
It is probable many women and children are 
included, 


Pottawamies ... es 834 
Miamies, Eel river Miamies, and Weams 942 
Kickapoos 
Tawas, and Chippeways ... 920 
Wyandots 

Total 3419 


« The whole of the foregoing have been 
sent off to their different villages. Of those 
who followed the N. W. army, now re- 
maining at Detroit, there are— 


Total 171 


*« There have been near 300 altogether at- 
tached to the N. W. army.” 


Fossil Petrifaction.—A gentleman, ona 
tour in America last summer, on exploring 
the mountaius and ledges in the county of 
Oneida, found a variety of valuable petrifac- 
tions, consisting of seashell fish, &c. Most 
of them were found enclosed in the softer 
kind of lime rock ; some of them deep in the 
lime-stone quarry. In Jefferson County, near 
Sacket’s Harbour, he found some stili more 
extraordinary ; among them are large species 
of coral, and the weapons or tusks of several 
nou-descript animals, which by the appear. 
ance of their teeth, &c. must have been 
very formidable, and which, as Naturalists 
say, must have had their existence previous 
to the Deluge. 

FRANCE. 


Imperial Decree.—Palace of the Thuil- 
leries, Jan. 8.—Napoleon, Emperor of the 
French, King of lialy, Protector of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, Mediator of the 
Swiss Confederation, &c. We have decreed 
and decree as follows :— 

1 The National Guard of our good city of 
Paris is placed in activity. ; 

2. The Emperor will command it in 
Chief. 
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3. The General Staff is composed of a Ma- 
jor-General, second in command; of four 
Assistant Major-Generals ; of four Adjutants 
Commandanis ; and of eight Assistant 
Captains. 

4. The National Guard of Paris is com- 
posed of a legion in each arrondissement, 
each legion of four battalions, and each bat- 
talion of five companies, of which one is of 
grenadiers, and four of fusileers. 

The four companies of Grenadiers of a 
legion will form a battalion d’éite, which 
shall bear the name of battalion d'élite of 
such legion. 

Total of a company, 125 men. 

The officers aud sub-officers are obliged 
to be clothed in the uniform of the National 
Guards. The grenadiers are bound ¢o arm, 
clothe, and equip themselves, at their own 
expence. 

No person shall be allowed to find @ 
substitute for the service of the Nationaj 
Guard, except a father by his son, a father- 
in-law by his son-in-law, the uncle by the 
nephew, and a brother by his brother. 

(Signed) NaPoLeon. 

Palitica? Reflexions.—Paris, Jan. 10.— 

The decree rejating to the organization of 
the national guard of Paris, commanded 
by his Majesty himself, is one of those grand 
thoughts which never fail of their effect on 
such a generous people. Atall times the cas 
pital was dear to our Princes: at all times 
they regarded it as a hind of pal/adium ot the 
empire. But among the most renowned of _ 
the Kings its benefactors, which of them, 
afier having appropriated so many treasures 
to the embellishment aud the prosperity of 
this courageous city, ever gave it such a mark 
of honour? 


At the moment when the Emperor, after 
having performed, in @ magnanimous silence, 
PRODIGIES OF ACTIVITY, more astonishing, 
perhaps, than the most brilliant successes, is 
going to put himself at the head of his armies, 
he seems to bid adseu in these terms to the 
faithful inhabitants of Paris :—** 1 confide to 
you the seat of the empire, the centre of all 
the superior powers, the guard of the monu- 
ments of the arts, and of the trophies of our 
victories. [ deliver into your hands all that 
is most dear to me, my spouse, and my son, 
the hope of the State, and mine. In the 
midst of my perils, ny thoughts dwelt among 
you: in the midst of my triumphs, I have 
given you splendid marks of my esteem and 
iny love; 1 give you to-day the greatest of 
all.” 

Departure of the Emperor.—Paris, Jan. 
25,.—This moining at seven o’cluck, his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor and King set out to put 
himself at the head of his armies. 
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Notice from the Prefecture of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine, to suck as have served 
in the Imperial Guard :— 

*€ His Majesty the Emperor and King iv- 
vites all such as have served in the Imperial 

uard, to enter again into serwive in the 

ward, till the enensy shall be diivea from 
the Freach territory. 

** The old warriors will feel how henour- 
able this invivation of the Sovereign is to 


They may repair to the military bureon 
of the Prefecture of ce Department, at the 
Hotel de Viile of Paris, to have their names 
enrolled, and to receive their orders. 

** They will be admitted at this bureau 
every day from ten io the morning till four in 
the afternoon.” 

The Maitre des Requétes, Baron of the 

Empire, Prefect of the Department of 

the Seine, 


(Signed ) Cuasrou. 
Paris, Jan. 13, 1814. 
French Funds. 

Dec. 28, 50f. 75c. Dee. 31, Sif. 

29, No pr. stated | Jan. 1, No pr, stated 
Jan. 3, . 5if. Jan. 12, . 51f. 

4 . 13,.. 50f. 50c. 

5, . 536, 14, . 50f. 50c. 

6, . GOc. 15, 5if 

7, . Sif. 25, 49f 50c. 

9, . 50f. 50c. 26, . 48f. 20c 


Power of Vegetable life; preservation of. 
‘An experiment was lately tried at the Bo- 
tanical Garden of Paris, of the retention of 
virtue by seeds kept for long periods. Of fhe 
seeds of 350 species of plants which had been 
kept about 45 years, 10 only produced healthy 


“specimens. 
GERMANY. 


_. The following Proclamation was issued by 

Crown Prince of Sweden, immediately 
after the batbaroas Edict of Marshal Da 
voust, by which so mufty thousands (esti- 
mated at 40,000 to 50,000) inhabitants of 
Hamburgh were banished ftom the city, 
atid all the inclemencies of the winter sea 
son; and consigned to cold, hanger, atid 
wretchedness in every fori. 


To the exiled Hamlburghers. 

By an order of the 18th of December, the 
Prince of Eckmubl turned you out of your 
homes, and plunged you into misery. Do 
not give way to despair; be firm, be cou- 
rageous. As the faithful interpreter of the 
principles which guide the Allied Powers, 
the Crown Prinee of Sweden calls you to 
him, and offers you retief. 

If it is a misfortune that you were not 
enabled to provide yourselves and families 
wilh provisions for stx menths, let the con- 
sideration that you will nei be witnesses to 
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the sufferings which threaten your unfortu- 
nate vity be your consolation. 

H.R. H. the Crown Prince of Sweden, in- 
formed of the measures adopted at Ham- 
burgh, has issued _ the foliowing orders, 
which are to be maile public in all places 
occupied by the army under his comaiand, 
i. e. throughout Helsiein, and from the gates 
of Hamburgh to the gaies 0) Old France. 

Those [lamborghers, who, in consequence 
of the orders issued by Marshal Davoust on 
the of Dee have been compelled to 
leave the city of Hamburgh, will be received 
with every attention by the Allied army of 
the North of Germany. 

Clothing and provisions will be distributed 
to them in proportion to their wants. 

‘Those among them who choose to contri- 
bute towards the liberation of the city of 
Hamburgh, from the tyranny under which 
it groans, will receive arms and pay as the 
rest of the army. They will form part of 
the National Guard of the city of Hamburgh, 

The aged, the women, pe” | children, shall 
receive particalar protections. Their wants 
will be supplied. 

The towns of Oldeslohe and Segeberg ate 
fixed upon as rendezvous places fur those 
Hamburghers who choose to join. the stand- 
the troops destined to liberate Haimi- 

urgh. 

The cities of Lubeck and Bremen are fixed 
upon for the reception of the aged, the woe 
men, and children. 

In order that the assistance may be prompt, 
and that the situation of the upfortanate Ham- 
burghers be immediately atheliorated, 40;000 
dollars are yrauted to supply their immeiliate 
wants. This first advance shall be drawn 
from the funds destined for the pay and 44 
plies of the Swedish army. ithin 48 
houts, measures will be iaken for the restora- 
tion of the advances issued out of the Swe- 
dish military chest. 

The execution of the Order sha be in- 
trusted to the care of a Special Commission. 
This coimmission shall consist of three mem- 
bers, viz. of an exiled citizen of Hamburgh, 
named by the chief of the Staff ; of an inha- 
bitant of the city of Lubeck, and off oft of 
the city of Bremen, appointed by the Magif- 
trates of the respective piaces. ; 

The Meinbers of thé Commission shall 
proceed to the head-quarters of his R. H. 
there to receive instractions on the mode of 
management which they will have to pursue, 
in order to give an account of the disposal of 
the 40,000 doflars, which will be handed 
over to the Commission by the Intendant- 
General of ihe army. 

The Commission is aathorised tu affotd 
subsequent retief, after the 40,000 dollars are 
exhausted, 

Head-quarters, Kiel, Dec. 24, 1813. 

(Sigued) B. Spaarre, Maj. Gen. &c. 
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Proclamation of the Allied Powers to the 
French Nation.—Frenchmen,—Victory has 
conducted the Allied Armies to your frontier. 
They are about to pass it. 

We donot make war upon France ; but we 
repel far frow us the yoke which your go- 
vernment wished to impose upon our respec- 
tive countries, which have the same right to 
independence and happiness as your's. 

Magistrates, landholders, cultivators, re- 
main at your homes. The maintenance of 
public order, respect for private property, the 
most severe discipline, shall characterise the 
progress aud the stay of the Allied Armies. 

hey are not animated by the spirit of ven- 

ance; they wish not to retaliate upon 
Pree the numberless calamities with which 
France for the last 20 years, overwhelmed her 
neighbours, and the most distant countries, 
ther principles and other views than those 
which led your armies among us, preside 
over the counsels of the Allied Monarchs. 
Their glory will consist in having put the 
iest period to the misfortunes of Europe. 
only conquest which is the object of 
Their ambition is that of Peace: but at the 
tame time a peace which shall secure to their 
own people, to France, and to Europe a state 
of real repose. We hope to find it before 
touching the soil of France. We come thi- 
ther in quest of it. 

The Marshal Prince 
Commanding in Chief the Grand Allied 
Army. Dec. 21, 1812. 

HOLLAND. 
 Reprisa/s:—The Prince of Orange has is- 
sved an order for the confiscation of all 
property in Holland belonging to the subjecis 
of France, by way of reprisal, for a similar 
decree confiscating Dutch property in France. 

Patriotic Gift.—The Hague has tendered 
twenty thousand guilders to the Sovereign 
Prince, towards ¢arrying on the war. This 
offer was made on the part of the Burghers, 
by the President, in a speech replete with 
loyalty and emotion. 


‘NDIES, EAST. 


Renewal of Intercourse with Japan.—In | 


July last, the East-India Company's freight- 
ed ships Charlotte and Mary, having on 
board Messrs. Wardenaar and Ainslie, pro- 
ceeding as commissioners to Japan, with 
their suite, sailed from Batavia roads. These 
vessels were laden with very valuable cargoes, 
and the mission, which has beea undertaken 
on a very liberal and extensive scale, pro- 
mises to re-establish a commercial intercourse 
with the Japan empire. Four years have 
elapsed since the Dutch government at Ba- 
tavia had any communication with Japan, 
and it is natural to conclude that the factory 
is considerably distressed for supplies. ‘The 
commerce of Japan is of peculiar importance 
to Java, by affording a ready and advanta- 


geous market for the produce of that island, 
and furnishing in return copper and camphét, 
articles always in demand. In the present 
investment are included several valuable ar- 
ticles of British manufacture; and if the 
trade is again opened, it may be expected that 
not only the advantages formerly derived to 
Batavia will be resumed, but that a commer- 
cial intercourse, on a more extensive footing 
may be hereafter established. In the same 
month, the Dutch inhabitants of Batavia 
framed an address of thanks to Lord Minte, 
for his attention to the interests of that 
colony. 


ITALY. 


Fresh Eruption of Mount Vesuvius.——Na- 
ples, Dec. v6.—Yesterday, at five in the 
evening commenced one of the most formida- 
ble eruptions of which there is any record in 
the history of Vesuvius. Happily, though 
it presented a terrific spectacle, it caused no 
great damage. The explosion began by a 
shower of volcanic gravel, which was fol- 
lowed by a violent eraption of lava. This 
ignited matter having divided itself into two 
torrents, flowed over the ancient lavas to- 
wards the Torre del Greco. At ten in the 
evening, the first torrent stopped; but the 
second contiuued to proceed towards Boseo 
Reale and Bosco-Tre-Case. 

This morning the apparent calm of the vole 
cano was followed by an explosion, resembling 
a violent discharge of cannon. A colamn of 
volcanic ashes rose in the ait, and obscured 
the horizon. At the moment we are writing, 
the eruptions still comtinue. Redoubled 
shocks make the houses of the city shake, but 
have as yet done no damage. We do not 
know the direction of the lava. 

The Government has taken every neces< 
sary measure to afford assistance to those who 
may have need of it. Yesterday the King 
sent one of his equerries to inform himself 
of the state of things, and to day the Mo- 
narch came out himself to observe the erup- 
tion. When arrived in the neighbourhood 
of the fiery torrent, he spoke to every 
with that affability which characterises him, 
and pointed out to those who appeared tefri- 
fied, that the direction of the lava sécured us 
from any danger. 

P. 8. It is two o'clock ; the eruption ap- 
pears to have entirely ceased. 

PRUSSIA. 

Berlin, Dec. 1.—An accurate statement of 
the superior and inferior officers and privates 


in Dresden on the day of the capitulauon :— 
ficers, Privates. 


ist Corps of the Army 452 6,507 
14th Corps ............ 17,129 
Garrison of Dresden 360 4,078 
In the Hospitais ...... 6,034 
175) 38,754 
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Artillery. howitz, cannoa. 
Bellonging to the corps 
Qn the ramparts, 8 mortars 26 117 
8 51 186 


New Hanoverian Coinage.—New Georges 
@'Or, dated 1813, have appeared at Hanover. 
They bear, as before, the arms of Great Bri- 
tain, and the inscription 

** Georeivs III. Dei Gratia Britanniarum 
Rex, Fidei Defensor ;” and on the reverse— 
** Brunsvicensis ct Luneburgi Dux, Sanct. 
Rom. Imp. Archithesaur. ét Elector.” 

Imperia! Devotional Gratitude,—From the 
Rotterdam Courant, of Jan 13.—An eye- 
witness relates the following:— When the 
Field Marshal Prince Schwartzenberg ob- 
served the defeat of the French, after the 
three days’ fighting, at Leipsic, he was anxious 
to convey the tidings himself to his sovereign, 
who together, with the Emperor of Russia 
and the King of Prussia, were stationed upon 
a height, about two miles from the field #f 
battle. The Field-Marsha! gallopped up at 
full speed, and saluting the Emperor with his 
sword, said, ‘* Your Maen, the battle is at 
an end; the enenvy is beaten at all points, — 
they fly,—the victory is ours!” The Em- 
peror raised his eyes to heaven, and a tear 
was his answer: but his Majesiy, dismount- 
ing, and having deposited his hat aud sword on 
the ground, fell on his knees, and aloud re- 
turned thanks toGod. This example was 
followed by the other two Monarchs, who, 
having also kneeled, said, ‘* Brother, the 
Lord is with you!” At the same instant, 


all the Officers in attendance, as well as the © 


Guard, kneeled down, ‘and for several minutes 
a dead silence reigned ; afier which more, 
than an hundied voices cried, ‘* The Lord is 
with us!” The sight of three crowned heads 
accompanied. by a great number of distin- 
guished warriors, kneeling under the canopy 
of Heaven, and, with tears praising the God 
of Battles, was most affeciing. 

Russian Sense of Military Honour.—The 
following anecdote does much honour to the 
sentiment and feeling of the Russian army 
and its commanders :— 

On their march between Rastadt and 
Baden, they approached the place where the 

t Turenne was killed. The no less: il- 
ustrious Moreau had. in one of his cam- 
paigns, marked the spot by a simple monu- 
ment. In front of this monument the Rus- 
sian Imperial Guards mounted a guard of ho- 
nour during the whole of the twenty-four 
hours that the troops were passing. The 
march past the monument was conducted 
with drums beating and bands playing. This 
anecdote’ may be'relied on ; and would, of 
itself, bea rehatatioit of the odious epithet of 
barbarians, with which that rea/ barbarian, 


‘Buonaparte, has dared to designate his con- 


querors of the North. 


SPAIN. 

Fever subdued, Gibra/tar, Dec. 31.—The 
fever has entirely ceased here : on the 23d, the 
port was opened, and the piace deciated free 
from contagion The foliowing is the exact 
return of deaths ;— 

Officers +, 
Royal Artillery... 66 
Engineers Corps 18 
4ih Veterans 57 
7th Litto 
Detachment, 11th Regiment 15 
26th Ditto ... 

37th Ditto 


Foreign Recruits... 18 
Barrack Artificers ne 3 
Soldiers’ Wives... 58 
Children 6 
Inhabitants ... 889 

Total—1330 


When the disease commenced, the popu- 
lation was 15,600 inhabitants; and the gare 
rison with their families amounted to 5,500. 
OF the inhabitant, nearly one-half took shel- 
ter on board of ships, or were forced to en- 
camp on the neutral ground, where they all 
continued well, with very few exceptions. Of 
the inhabitants who remained, to the num- 
ber of 7870, upwards of 3800 had the dis- 
ease in +804, all escaped : of the remainder 
not more than 40 escaped an attack of 
the fever; yet upwards of 2,600 of the 
garrison and their families escaped, by 
being encamped outside the town and on 
the heighis above it, and avoiding all com- 
munication. 

Every person outside the walls, or who 
kept himself in compiete seclusion, remained 
in safety; and all the numerous vessels lying 
in the Mole and Bay, though crowded. with 
inhabitants, coutinued healthy, while they 
avoided communication with the town; but 
in six different instances, where they neg- 
lected this precaution, the fever appeared on 
board. 

The average mortality was one in five, In 
more than half of the fatal cases, the black 
vomit took place. Yellowness of skin was 
rather an uncommon sympiom, and seldom 
occurred but in fatal cases, and then ono | 
a dingy mahogany colour, which commen 
a few hours before death. 

The faculty now seem generally to agree 
that the disease is the same as that of 1804: 
and that it is a distinct disease from the 
bilious remittent fever, and has been intro- 
duced here by imported contagion ; and pro- 
pagated by contagion alone, as it has been 
one of the coolest and healthiest seasons ever 
known. 
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Military : Genera/ Order. —Horse Guards, 
Dec. 3:.—it has been represented to the 
Commender in Chief, that it frequently re- 
sults, from soldiers beg indulged with fur- 
loughs, that they returo with their pecessaries 
much worn and damaged, without any means | 
of supplying the deficiencies ; his Royal | 
ness is, therefore, pleased, to direct, thal, in | 
future, soldiers, while on furlough, shall re- | 
ceive only two-thirdsof ther daily payy viz. | 
8d. per day, leaving the remainder to accu- 
mulate antl they rejoin their regiment, in 
order to its being applied to the provision of 
sucit articles of equipment a» they may re- | 
quire at the time. ‘The Paymasters ot dis. | 
tricts and others, making advances to solders 
whose furloughs may be renewed, -are parti 
cularly to attend to this ordet, as any sum 
which they may advance beyoad eight pence 


per day, as berets directed, wil be at their 
own —By command of bis Royal Hign- 
ness the Comuisader- in Cnief. 

tarry Catvert, Adj.-Gen, 


Consolidated’ Funa.—We learn, that the 
income of the Consolidated Fund ‘for ihe 
quarter ending the Sth insiaut, amounts to 
$1,352,000). exceeding that of the co:res- 
ager quarter of year “by 1,014,000. 

he charge upon the Consolidated Fund is 
abont 12,000,0001. being an excess of about 
279,000!. compared wich that of the Sth of 
January, 1813. The deficiency, »it thus ap- 
pears, is not more than 647,0001, ; .whereas- 


Jast year it amounted to -1,383,0001. The’ 
war taxes, afier deducting 614,0001 carried tw | 
the Consolidated Fund to defray the charges, 
of different loans, have produced about 
3,829,000I. yielding a surplus of 1,001,Q001. 
over the receipts of the corresponding quarter | 
of last year. The property taxes have pro- 
duced near 200,000l. more. The Customs 
have fallen off to the amount of 355,000! ; 
but, on the other hand, the Excise has ex- | 
perienced an increase of near 700,000). We | 
understand, that in the January quarter, 
about 400,000]. have been paid futo the Ex- 
cise for tea duties, towards the war taxes, and 
an equal amount towards the Consolidated | 
fund. 


Religious Ceremonies of Foreign Christians 
protected.—At a General Court-martial, 
held at Fort Royal, Martinique, on the 13th | 
of July, 1813, Ensign John Carmody, of the | 
Ist battalion 63d regiment, was arraigned 
among other charges, 

** For scandalous and infamous conduct, 
such as is unbecoming the character of an 
officer ard a gentleman, in appearing in the 
streets of Fort Royal ina state of intoxication 
during the performance of a Roman Catholic 

Vor, XV. Lit. Pan, March 1814.) 


ceremony, on the.evening of Sunday, the 
26th of June, 1813, to the public disgrace 
of the service and of his own regiment in. par- 
ticular.” 
Being found guilty, he was sentenced to be 


dismissed the service. 


British Naval Benevolence: Great Ex« 
er‘:ons.—His Majesty's sloop Nancy of 18 
guiis, lately proceeded from Buenos Ayres to 
the Falkland islands in questof some sitip- 
wrecked mviriners and passengers. ‘The fol- 
lowing extracts of a letter from an officer of 
that ship will be read with interest :— 

‘© We arrived in this roadsiead (Buenos 
Ayres) after encountering a series of the 
most tempestuous weather I ever experienced : 
we f.om unceasing perseveranee have executed 
the important service sent upon. The Ani- 


upon which we discovered: the 


wrecked people, are dangerous in the extreme, 
and surrounded by funumerable and exten- 
sive reefs ;‘upon one of which we had a 
most miraculous escape ;_ had the vessel gone 
to pieces, not a man would have heen saved, 
from the steepness of the shore and heavy 
surf, 

We were a month upon our passage, and 
three-and-twenty days io returning, and had 
constant gales during our siay at the islands. 
The weather was so piercing cold, with snow 
and hail, that the crew eould not keep the © 
deck, or perform the least duty, and we were 
all but a complete wreck when we returned. 
‘It was with great difficulty we patched her u 
to bring us here. She is now past going 
sea, and our seamen’s limbs and sinews Are 
So dreadfully contracted, that-I fear some of 
them will be in a similar situation. We 
found on the islands the unhappy people we 
wentin seatch of (48 in number) except two 
American seamen ; but from our long pas- 
sage there, and thé prospect of another one 
back, we should “hot have heen able, for 
want of provisions, to bring them all away, 
had we hot, most fortunately captured au 
‘American, on board of which we put 38 and 
took ourselves 15. The American arrived 
safe at Rio Janeiro. Sir H. Hayes, Barr. 
Captain Ducie, of the 73d regiment, his 
wife, and two children, wére among those 
we brought off ; also the master of the vessel 
they were wrecked in.” 

The letter from his Majesty’s ship Nancy 
speaks in the highest térms of the unwearied 
exértions of her Commander, Lieutenant 
D’Aranda; he will, with the rest of his 
officers and crew, have, for the remainder of 
their lives, the pleasing recollection, that by 
those exertions they have saved the lives of 
nearly 50 of their fellow-credtures. 


Nava! Exvercise.—An inspection took place 
lately in the sail-loft-at Portsmouth Dock- 
yard, agfceably to an order from the Lords 
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Commissioners of the Admiralty, by Captains 
Milne, Hollis, and Austen, the three senior 
Captains afloat at that port, to ascertain what 
progress the seamen had made in the naval 
cutlas exercise.—Upwards of 60 seamen from 
the different ships were put through the exer- 
cise in the presence of a great number of na- 
val and military officers, who attended the 
inspection; among whom were Sir Alex. 
Cochrane, Earl Northesk, and the Honour- 
able Commissioner Grey ; all of whom ex- 
pressed theis approbation of the measure. We 
understand that the same practice is also to 
be introduced into such ste of the army as 
wear the sword; the knowledge of whieh 
will give the men confidence in themselves, 
and add to the means of annoyance of the 
enemy. 


Loss of the Queen Transport.—Falmouth> 
Jan. 14.—A_ hurricane from S, E. now pre= 
vails. This day has presented to us one o 
the most melancholy scenes ever witnessed in 
this harbour. The Queen transport, Carr, 
master, from Lisbon, having on board 300 
men, women, and children, (the men prin- 
cipally invalided artillerymen), parted from 
her cables, and drove on shore on Trefussis 
Point, about five o'clock this morning, and 
went to pieces in about three-quarters of an 


hour. About 110 people are saved, including 
the master and chief officers. ; 


The .ate General Brock.—The Parliament 


of Upper Canada have voted an address to the 


‘Prince Regent, 


raying for an authority to 
make a grant of lands in that province to the 
relatives of the Jate General Brock who fell 
so nobly in its defence, against the unprinci- 
d invasion of the Americans. His Royal 
ighness has been most graciously pleased to 


aceede to a request which does so much ho- 


nour to the memory of the deceased, and 
is so gratifying to the feelings of the living. 


Mr, Canning's Visit to the Salt Mines.— 


‘These salt works and mines belong to Messrs. 


Bournes, of Liverpool, and.are situated near 
Northwich, in Cheshire. Noiwithstanding 
the heavy fall of suow, and unfavourable state 
of the roads, a very numerous and most re- 
spectable company, invited to meet him began 
early to assemble frem that town and neigh- 
bourhood.—He arrived about twelve o'clock ; 
oo descending into the mines, he was received 
with three times three, and when he was 
firmly landed below, a salute of jifteen biasts 
were fired, which had more effect than an 

number of guns ;—when these were finished, 


the band of the Cheshire Legion, (whieh 


had beeu previously let down), struck up— 
*« God save the King.” After Mr. Canning 


had cone round a great part of the miues, he 


came to the space where a large table was laid | 
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out for about 100 persons, with al] the delica- 
cies of the season.—During the entertainment 
the baud played several Joyal tunes. ‘The 
mines were illuminated with about fifreen 
thousand lights. Upwards of three houdred 
persons were present, and all agreed that it 
was the wost magnificent sight they bad ever 
beheld, The depth js 112 to 115 yards. 
While the company were at table, many 
blasts were fired, which resembled the rolling 
of distant thunder. ' 


Extraordinary Military Service.—-The 
whole seven battalions of the Foot Guards 
are at this time on foreign service, an. oc- 
currence unknown in the military annals of 
Great Britain. 


Kindne:s to Prisoners: P'ymouth.—— 
Among the prisoners which arrived at Ply- 
mouth from Pampeluna, were 40 women, 10 
so wretched a state, that they were wholly 
destitute of the appropriate dress of their sex, 
and were altogether in the most exireme 
wretchedness. ‘T'wo ladies, the wives of gal- 
lant officers attached to the navy, with the 
most humane and ready consideration, im- 
mediately set on foot a subscription; and the 
result answered so well to the benevolent in- 
tentions of the amiable movers, that the un- 
happy sufferers have been amply secured trom 
the inclemency of the season, and put ina 
condition of comparative comfort. 


Relief of Poor Curents—At the Middle- 
sex Sessions, Clerkenwell, on the appeal day, 
a cause was heard upon an appeal to the court 
on a petition presented by an aged pareut to 
enforce an allowance of relief from his son, a 
young man of respectability, and indepen: 
dence, under the Act 43 Elizabeth, cap. 2: 
sect. 7, ‘* Entitled Poor Laws —how far poor 
persons are to be relieved, &c. their patents or 
children, being of a sufficient ability, shall 
at their own charges relieve and maintain 
every such person,” and after hearing all par- 
ties, the Court was unanimously of opinion, 
that the appeal should be allowed, -and that 
the son was compelled by the above Act to 
relieve his aged father, and therefore made an 
order of assessinent accordingly, to pay what 
the Act directs. 


Improved Value of Land.—At a late sale 
of land, at Stone, Staffordshire, several Idts 
were sold at the rate of 390, 225, 250 guineas 
per acre; and the following day thirty-three 
acres, situate half a mile from the town, sold 


for 1000 guineas. 


Caution: Remarkable Suffocation.—Lately 
Benjamin Atkinson, owner and master of the 
William and Francis, of Grimsby, was found 
dead in his cabin, in the port of London, sup; 
posed to have been suffocated ly the fermen- 
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tation of the vessel's cargo of oats —Waters, 
his mate, would have shared his fate, had it 
not been for R. Richmond, jun. going on 
board, and finding him in bis perilous situa- 
tion, He got Waters conveyed to the hos- 
pltal, where he is slowly recovering. 


Princess Charlotte of Wales's new Car- 
siage.—A singularly neat and elegant Lan- 
dau was lately launched by ber Royal High- 
ness the Princess Charlotte of Wales. The 
body is painted a fine light green embla- 
zoned with the Royal Arns, Supporters, 
&ec. with mantles ov the pannels; on each 
side pannel is a beautiful border d-/a Gree, 
enclosing the cypher P. C. W. with the 
crown above. ‘The same ornaments are 
placed on the door rails. The very superb 
silver joints, lamps, and Other appropriate 
appendages, extremely neat. The lining isa 
fine scarlet cloth, with rich gold lace and 
fringe. The hammercloth is composed of 
scarlet cloth, very full, with a purple velvet 
bogder, and trimmed with gold lace. Outside 
elbows are introduced, but the projeciion is 
upon so moderate a scale, that they are scarcely 
perceptible, ‘The carriage is a very light com- 
pass perch, painted yellow, picked eur with 
maroon-colour, kung upon whip-springs, (wo 
feet six inches from the ground, with silver 
hodps 1o.the wheels. It has an upright coach 
box, made in the usual style, but noi fixed. 


Gold: Custom House Seizure.—About 
three years ago, a quantity of gold intended 
for ex portation was seized @n board a vessel at 
Harwich, by Messrs, Loveday and Seggars, 
survevors, and carried to the Custom House, 
at that port. A determination respecting the 
property has recently been made, and an order 
received at Harwich, from Government, di- 
reciting upwards of £1500 each to be paid to 
the above-named surveyors, and £317 each 
to ten boatmen engaged in the seizure. 


British Catholics.—A_ petition bas heen 
agreed upon to be presented from the princi- 
pal Roman Catholics of Great Britain to both 
houses of parliament; it was agreed toata 
meeting at the of Shrewsbury’s. Lord 
Clifford in the chair. It will be presented to 
the house of lords by Earl Grey, and so the 
house of commons by right hon. W, Elliott. 
At the same time, with the petition to 
parliament, an address was resolved on to the 
British public on the subject, 


LONDON REPORT, 

Christenings and Buria/s.— A general bill 
from Dec. 15, 1812, to Dec. 14, 1813 :— 

Christened in the 97 parishes within the 
walls, 1,009.—Buried 1094- 

Christened in the 17 parishes without the 
walls, 4,;111.—Buried 3026. 

Christened in the 23 ovt-parishes in Mid- 
dlesex and Surrey, 11,151,—Buricd 8,079. 


Christened in the 10 parishes in the city 
and liberties of Westminster, 3,957.—Buried 
3,623. ' 

Christened. 


Males, 10,6083 oy 
Feiniles, 9,9 of 


Buried. 


Males, 8 993, 
Females, In all, 17,322 


Whereof have died. 


Under two years of age,........ 5167 
Between two and fiye...,... 1733 

Ten and wventy ......,..... 526 
Twenty and thirty........... 1108 
Thirty and 1501 
Forty and 1751 
Fifty and sixty 1606 
Sixty and seventy ...... 1550 
Seventy and eighty............ ~ 
Eighty and ninety............. 489 
Ninety and a hundred .....,... GL 


A bundred and one .,......... i 
A hundred and two .......... t 
A hundred and nine ........ 2: 


A hundred and thirteen...... 1 
Decreased in the Burials this year 973. 


There have been executed in the city of 
London and county of Surrey 28; of which 
number 12 only have been reported to be bu- 
ried within the bills'of mortality, 


SCOTLAND. 


Memoirs of the late John Hay.—On the 
7th January 1814, died, in the 100th year of 
his age, John Hay, cottager in the narish of 
Tibbermore. As this man of other times has 
interested public curiosity, it may be accepias 
ble to our readers to be furnished with the 
following information concerning him. His 
mentioned longevity is not incontrovertibly 


‘ascertained. ‘There is ‘no record of ‘his birth 


in the baptismal register of the parish in 
which he was born, and some intelligent per- 
sons, who have long bee bis neighbours, con- 
ceive that he was not quite so uli as he hes 
‘been rated. In favour of the opposite opi- 
nion, there are his own uniform testimony 
(which, as he was a pious tan, onght nor, 
it may be thought, to be called in question) 
and the uniform testimony of his nephews, 
who ure ‘themselves aged people. 1s 
mitted on all hands, and seems to be 
fairly deducible from some of his uwn recol- 
lectivas, that if be was not of the very vener= 
able standing which has been assigned to him, 
be fell short of it auly by 2 or 3 years. He 
was twice martied, and had one sou, who has 
lung since gone dewn to the grave. Like 
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most of those who have outlived the ordinary 
** Jease of nature,” he was always sober and 
temperate ; and even among the very indus- 
trious class to which he belonged, was re- 
markable for his industry—when in the best 
of his years, it was not unusual for him to 
reap for hire to a master during the day, and 
to reap the crop of bis own few acres while 
other mortals recruited their exhausted 
strength in sleep. He has been often seen 
thus employed, upon his knees, when the 
tigidity of age would not let him otherwise 
use his sickle. He seems, however, to have 
been always poor ; but the Earl of Kinnoul, 
on whose estate he lived, provided, with his 
characteristic benevolence, for the comfort of 
his declining years. He retaincd to the last 
the use of all his faculties, and was not with- 
out some enjoyment of life, till within a few 
weeks of his decease. In the near prospect 
of his ehange, he was full of the faith of 
immortality ; and on bidding an affectionate 
farewell to the Minister of the Parish, re- 
marked, that Boston says, ‘* we shall again 
know each other.’’ The hoary rustic was 
decently buried at the expense of his noble 
Jandlord.— Perth Courier. 


Trade Revived.—It is no small proof of 
the revival of trade, that during one week in 
January, upwards of 150,000 yards of cloth 
were shipped at Perth. The shipments du- 
ring the corresponding week of 1812 did not 
exceed 25,000 yards. 


Assize of Bread.—Edinburgh Jan. 9.— 
«« The assize of bread was taken off here a 
considerable time ago, since which the price 
has been more steady and uniform. The 

uartern loafis Od. and 10d. In the West of 
Seolland the Magistrates do not interfere with 
the sale of bread, otherwise than by enforcing 
the uniformity and fairness of weights and 


_measures ; and this arrangement is perfectly 


to the satisfaction of the populous towns of 
Glasgow, Greenock, and Paisley.” 


False Accusation—In the high Court ot 
Justiciary, in Scouland, Gilbert Aitken, late 
cattle dealer at Minto, and his brother, were 
tried, for falsely charging Ebenezer Knox 
with having committed forgery, and harassing 


chim wih an illegal prosecution, when the 


said Aitken was condemued to pay £300 da- 
mages, and full costs of suit. 


IRELAND. 


Provisions.—The Connaught Joutnal has 
the following paragraph :—** It isa fact, that 
in some parts of the county of Roscommon, 
oats are selling so law as 5d. or 6d. per stone, 
aud potatoes for 1d. and 13d. The stone of 
potatoes is generally fifteey, in some places 
sixteen pounds, 


— 


= . 
COTTON-WOOL., 


Statement of Stock and Consumption of Cot- 
ton- Wool. 


The following statement of the stock and 
consumption of Cotton-wool, has lately been 
printed by Messrs. Tetleys and Steel, cotton- 
brokers, and distributed among the houses 
with whom they are connected. 


LONDON. 


Stock 31st December, 1812 175,000 
Imports in 1813, added .. 69,284 


244,284 
Stock Dec. 31, 1813, deducted 77,200 
167,084 


LIVERPOOL. 

Stock 3lst Dec. 1812 .. 105000 

Imports in 1813,added ., 141,356 

246,356 

Stock Dec. 31, 1813, deducted 55,000 
—— 191,356 

GLASGOW. 

Stock 3lst Dec. 1812 .. 21,639 

Imports in 1813, added .. 32,543 

54,182 

Stock 31st Dec. 1813... 12,988 
—— 41,194 
Stock held by the trade (out j 
of the above ports) at the 
Commencement of 1813, 
averaged at 13 weeks con- 
sumption at 6000 bags 

perweek .. 

Ditto at the commencement 
of 1814, averaged at 6 
weeks’ consumption, at 
8000 bags perweek .. 48,000 


78,000 


——— 30,000 

Deductthe amount exported 
from London in 1813 .. 26,000 


Tota! cohsumption in 1813, bgs. 403,634 
Stock in London, 3ist Dec. 
1813 
Liverpool, ditto .. 55,000 
Glasgow, ditto .. 12,988 


ee 


Total in. the. above ports, 
equal to 18 weeks’ con- 
sumption, at 8000 bags 
per week .. .. 145,188 


Thus it appears, that in the year 1818, the 
consumption of cotton in our manufactories 
(exclusive of 26,000 bales exported) was 
403,634 bales ; that the importation was only 
243,173 bales, leaving a deficiency of 160,461 
bales. It also appears, that the stock on 
hand, ou the 3ist of December, 1812, was 
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301,639 bales ;. and on the 31st of December, 
1813, only 145,188 bales, The great period 
for the importation of cotton-wool, is from 
June to October, when the fleets arrive from 
the Brazils and the West Indies. 


— 


= 


PLAN FOR ASSURING A SUPPLY OF 
FLOUR TO THE CITY OF LONDON. 


The exertions made by the late Lord Mayor 
to reduce the price of flour to its fair propor- 
tion to the price of wheat, which the specu- 
Jations of certain opulent individuals has con- 
tinually prevented, have induced several pub- 
lic spirited individuals to open a subscription 
to erect PUBLIC MILLS in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis, to be worked by steam, 
which shall not be liable to become useless 
at the period when most wanted, either from 
droughts, floods, or frost, as is the case with 
all water corn mills, and is often one of the 
alledged causes of the high price of flour. 


That great advantages would result from 
such an establishment both to the public and 
its supporters, may be ascertained from an 
enquiry into the effect that the late ALBION 
MILLS produced during the short period they 
existed, notwithstanding the odium with 
which they had to contend as a monopoly. 

It appears from printed documents issued 
by that company, that the average profit on 
grinding a sack of flour was, in consequence 
of that establishment, reduced from 5s. 64d. 
to 2s. 103d. and that soon after their destruc- 
tion by fire it rose to Gs. 73d., and in some 
years rising as high as 1is., which, taking the 
consuinption of flour in London at twenty 
thousand sacks per week, made a difference 
to the public of £161,416 per annum. If 
the years 1796 to 1800 be contrasted with the 
five during which the Albion Mills were 
worked, it will appear that the public paid 
no less a sum than £332,583 more for flour 
within that time than they would have done 
had those mills been at work 1!! 

Application has been made to Parliament 
for leave’ to raise the sum of £100,000 in 
small transferable shares, we believe £25 or 
£20 each, and for the incorporation of the 
subscribers, to enable them to erect mills ca- 
pable of grinding about one thousand sacks 
per week, 

The undértaking will be managed by a 
commitice of twenty-one directors, chosen 
from among the subscribers ; aud peculiar 
advantages are to be given to bakers who shal 
subscribe. 

Messrs. Leigh and Mason, New Bridge 
Street, are the soliciiors for the bill in Par- 
iament, to whom-we refer our read- 
ers. 


= 4 


DESTRUCTION OF THE CUSTOM-HOUS& 
AT LONDON BY FIRE. 


On Saturday morning, Feb. 12, shortly be- 
fore six o'clock, a dreadful fire broke out in 
the Custom- House, in Lower Thames-street, 
which burnt with great fury, and ina few 
hours destroyed that vast pile of building, and 
all the valuable property, including books and 
papers, deposited therein. The fire is sup- 
posed to have originated in a flue belonging to 
one of the offices of business, in the eastern 
wing of the building, adjoining (and not, as 
has been erroneously stated, in) the apart- 
ments occupied by Miss Kelly, the house- 
keeper. Upon the first alarm, her brother, 
Colonel Kelly (late of the Guards), who oc- 
casionally slept there, hurried up to his sister, 
and found her in such a senseless state from 
the fright, that it was with extreme difficulty 
he could drag her out, almost naked. As 
the flames were at this time beginning to rage 
with great fury, he was much scorched in 
this affectionate effort, and was obliged 10 be 
conveyed ina blanket to the Rev. Mr. Wirite’s, 
on Tower-hill, where shelter and assistance 
had been afforded to hissister. ‘The engines 
arrived ‘soon after seven o'clock. About 
eight, the flames had obtained so great an 
ascendancy, that all attempts to save the Cus- 
tom. House were abandoned, ‘The exertions 
of the firemen and others employed, were 
then directed to the warehouses and other 
buildings on doth sides of the street, whena 
report was circulated that many barrels of 
gunpowder were deposited in the vaults, and 
that consequently an explosion might soon be 
expected. This report had nearly a magical 
eflect. All withdrew to a distance—both 
firemen and spectators. At half past nine 
the report which had been circulated was 
confirmed not to have been an idle one: the 
explosion of about two'barrels and a half of 
gunpowder was tremendous. The shock was 
distinctly felt on the Royal Exchange ; and 
by gentlemen who came to London by the 
Whitechapel-road, it was felt four miles in 
that disection.. Many of the buckets were 
carried as far as Billingsgaie. The concus- 
sion spread ruin and devastation around the 
neighbourhood, breaking the windows in 
Cannon-street, Easteeap, and the adjoining 
streets, aud exciting in the breasts of the in- 
habitants apprehensions of the complete de- 
struction of that quarter of the city. 

The fizmes soon communicated to the 
houses over against the Custom House, and 
embraced, in a short-time, the whole of the 
tenements extending fiom Beer-street to Wa- 
ter-lane, from which it required the uimost 
activity of the inmates to escape, not with 
their property, bat with their lives, an at- 
tempt which, in many instances, was at- 
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tended with great danger and distress. Nam- 
hers of individudis were severely scorched, 
while others, in a state almost of nudity, 
were seen rushing in search of a place of 
shelier. To particularize the many instances 
of this sort is more than ovr jiunits will per- 
mit. Among the more miraculous escapes, 
however, were those of the Storekeeper and 
his family, who, but for the assistance of a 
fire-ladder, and the prompt exertions of a 
fireman, must have perished in the flames. 

Atten o'clock, the whole of the Custom- 
House and the adjoining warehouses were 
completely reduced to ashes, and the food of 
the flames having bzen at that side exhausted, 
the attention of the firemen and their assist- 
ants was directed to other quarters, where 
they were enabled to render the most effec- 
tual assistance, and before three, all fear of 
the further exteusion of the Mames had sub- 
sided.——Ten houses opposite the Custom- 
House were burnt down by two o'clock. 
Among them were Holland's Coflee-house, 
the Rose and Crown, and Yorkshire Grey 
public-houses, and the King’s Arms public- 
house much damaged. ; 

The East India and Custom-House Corps 
of Volunteers were on the spot soon afier the 
bursting out of the fliomes, and by their strict 
discipline and unceasing attention prevented 
much of that plunder and confusion which 
would have otherwise prevailed. They form- 
ed lines across the different avenues which 
led to the flames, and would on no pretence 
whaiever suffer the crowd to approach. 

The ‘Thames, and every place in the vi- 
cinity, from which a view of the flames could 
be obtained, was thronged with thousands of 
Spectators, and at a Tate hour on. Saturday 
night the populace were still flocking in that 
direction from all parts of the Metropolis. 

The books ee papers of the Searchers’ 
Office, on the quay, were saved ; they were 
conveyed out of the windows, and put on 
board a lighter lying alongside. In the Sur- 
vevor's Office some books were preserved ; 
but in the Secretary's Office, ‘rom being so 
close to the Storekeeper's apartments, few, if 
any, documents were saved, and, consequent- 

» the bonds in the Coast Bond-Office were 

ikewise lost. In the Long Room, the ob- 


jects so important in a national point of view, | 


the books and some of the documen's of the 
Collector outwards, were saved; bat it is 
feared that those belonging to the Collector 
inwards, are lost. Lecuments approaching 
one hundred years old have been nearly all 
destroyed. 

The actual loss to Government by the sud- 
den destruction of the Custom-House canuot 
be calcolated; books, bonds, debentures, 
peerls coral, valuable property of every de- 
scription, and securities of all kinds have been 
consumed. Business is, and must remain 


quite at a stand-siill for some time ; numer- 
ous vessels ready to sail cannot clear out, and 
consequedtly the injury to the mercantile 
world will be most severe and distressing.— 
The private property lost within the building 
is very considerable. We have heard of se- 
veral gentlemen who had large sums of money 
in their desks, ready to make payments ow 
the following day. One gentleman has lost 
upwards of six thousand pounds in bank- 
notes, which will be :rrecoverable, as the me- 


morandum of the nambers was in the desk - 


with the notes, and met the same fate 

A very fue collection of pictures, which 
the Commissioners had permite a genitle- 
man to leave in deposit till convenient for 
him to pay the duties, amounting to 15601, is 


burnt. A very genteel young man, ip ap-. 


pearance, was stopped by some Police Officers 
in Thames-street, and on searching him, his 


pockets and breeches were found to be stuffed . 


with goral beads, silk handkerchiefs, and 


other valuables of small balk. It appeared. 


that his boldness in venturing nearer the gun- 
powder than even the firemen dared to do, 
had enabled him to obtain this booty, A 


bundle of singed debentures are said to have 


been picked up by a gentleman at as great a 


Giatance from the scene of destruction as Spi- 


tal-square. 

Ata lite hour on Saturday night the fire 
was completely subdued We are happy to 
say that it did not extend to any of the large 
warehouses which lie towards Tower-hill, or 


to the wharfs or cranes on the Custom-House 


guay. 
The gunpowder which exploded is said to 


have been deposited in the armoury of the 


| Custom-House Volunteers ; there were depo- 


sited there likewise 530 stand of arms, 600 
suits of clothing, &e. 

“The following additional particulars have 
been communicated with regard to this la- 
mentable event 

The fire broke ont at a quarter past six 
o'clock in the morning, and is understood to 
have originated from a fire flue of one of the 
offices of business, adjoining a closet attached 
to the house-keeper’s apartments. This closet 
was on the two-pair of stairs. It appears 
that in this closet there was formerly a fire- 
place, which, for a long time, had been 
boarded up, the flue of which was connected 
with another in an office below. 

From the time of the morning at which it 
began, and from the instaat burst of flame 
from the back part of the building, there can 
be little doubt of the fire having been slum- 
bering in a latent state throughout the prin- 
cipal part of the previousevening, _ 

The Porter of the House was the first per; 
son who discovered it. He was going up 
stairs for'a key to admit him, as asual, to a 
part of the house that communicated with 
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the offices, and when on the second floor he 
heard a crackling of fire, and saw a flame 
breaking from thecieling ; he insiantly rash- 
ed into the room, whicii was that in which 
Colonel Kelly slept, whom he found standing 
by ie bed fee, the curtains in a blaze, and 
the flame pouring from the above-mentioned 
closet. By this time the whole room was on 
fire, and a Mr. Driukald had given the alarm 
from the quay, towards which the windows 
of this room looked. The Porter proceeded. 
to call up the servants and the family; the 
Colonel ran to a room adjoining his own, 
which was froming the sueet: he was saved 
by a laader with the greatest difficulty, and 
shockingly burnt in the face and hands. 

The Miss Kellys narrow'y eseaped, with 
only the covering of blankess ; and Captain 
Hinton Keily made his way throngh the fire 
with his sisters, in the same unprovided state. 
The Caprais had but the day before returned 
from Brighton, where he had been for the 
recovery of bis health, which had suffered 
grea.ly in consequence of long services in the 
Wea: Indies. 

Most of the servants had previously fled to 
the top of the house, from which tiey were 
taken down by ladders. It is to be deplored, 
that an orphan girl whom Miss Kelly had 
brought up in her service, with another whom 
she was also about to provide for in the same 
manuer, perished in the flames. Miss Kelly, 
by her shrieks, endeavoured to awaken them, 
for it was impossible for her to reach the 
chamber in which they slept. 

The fire, according to the report of the 
firemen, would have been got under very 
soon, but the explosion of the gunpowder 
having struck terror inte the men who worked 
the engines, they fled and left the flames for 
some time to rage uncontroled. This powder 
was for the use of the volunteer corps, and 
did not, it is now said, amount to a larger 
quantity than ten or twelve pounds ; but the 
assertion that there were as many barrels, 
threw an instant panic on all around, and 
throughout the neighbourhood. Certain, 
however, it is, that had not this explosion 
taken place, the fire would not have spread. 

We hear that the insurance on the Custom 
House amonnts to 

It is understood that the insurance Offices 
demur to paying the loss, as the quantity of 
gunpowder was a breach of contract, 

An old Clerk made many efforts in the 
course of Saturday, to force his way through 
the ruins, to the place where he usually 
officiated. He was sure that some of his 
pepers, from the care he had taken in their 
deposit, would be found safe, could he only 
get to the spot. On Sunday, with some 
workmen, he succeeded in getting through 
the ruins from the side next the river. ‘The 
pick-axe at length struck on an iron chest— 
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the rubbish was cleared away, the key intro- 
duced, and out came four hundred guineas, 
which the clerk carried off in his hat. 


The first Custom-Honse built in London 


was in 16°9, 225 years ago; it was burat . 


down in 1718, and rebuilt the same year ; 
and it was on Saturday the 12th of February, 
again totally consumed by fire. The firet 
Custom-House, therefore, stood 159 years ; 
the seeond, which was burnt on Saturday, 
stood 96 years. 


Exiract from Maitland’s History of Eng- 
land, vol. i. p 420, 1756 —‘* On January, 
4, 1649, about seven at night, a very great. 
and deplorable accideut happened in the house 
ot a ship-chandler opposite Barking Church. 
in Tower-street, when carelessly barrelliog 
gunpowder, it took fire, and by a blast of, 
twenty-seven barrels, blew up about sixty. 
houses, with their inhabitants The number 
of sufferers on this melancholy occasion was 
greatly increased by a parish feast then held 
at the Rose ‘Tavern, next deor but oné, 
where all therein perished ; and from whence 
afterwards were dug a great number of heads, 
limbs, and parts of bodies piieously mangled 
and burnt: among which were two very, 
remarkable cases, viz. ;--The taverness was: 
found sitting upright in the bar, and a drawer. 
standing near it, wiih a pot in his hand, 
both being suffveated with smoke and dust, 
and preserved in those postures by the casual | 
falling of timber, without the least sign of 
violence, either of fracture or contusion. And 
the other was a cradle and child blown upon. 
the upper leads of Barking Charch, from 
whence it was the next day taken down, 
without the least damage to either. The 
author of this relation saw the child about 
seven years afier, in company with the per-' 
son who had so charitably taken care of 
her from the time she was taken off the 
church, it not being known to whom she 
belonged.” 


#,° The Editor of the Panorama has rea- 
son to believe, from what he has seen, and 
painfully felt, that old flues of chimnies care- 
lessly stopped up, and imperfectly secured, 
have been the occasion of many fires, and of 
inuch loss of property, and valuable lives. It. 
should be recollected, that before the existing’ 
Act of Parliament, wood was used in parts of 
houses where it is now forbid; and projec. 
tions, atlording lodgment to soot, are but too 
common in ancient chimnies. The greatest 
care and personal examination is required to 


ensure the safety of such buildings. 
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Mr. Thornton's allusion to the Difference 
between Frank and Oriental Manners and 
Customs. ‘ i 


The Orientals turn in their. toes— they 
mount on the right side of the horse--they 
ut their guesis into a room first and out of 
it last, serve themselves at table first; take 
the wall, and walk hasuly, in sign of respect 
—they think beheading disgraceful in com- 
strangling—they cut the hair 
tom head and leave it on the chin—they 
invite with the hand, by throwing it beck- 
wards, not drawing it towards them—their 
mourning habit is white. 

On the Importance of good Dancing. 

To the Editor of. the Literary Panorama. 


Srr,--I have observed on various occasions 
that you have treated the noble art of doncing| 
with a levity that Ul becomes any man who 
professes, as you do, to be a well wisher tc 
mankind. 1 believe there are many worse 
things in the world than dancing, and that 
has been the opinion of very wise and, guod | 
mhen in all ages. [I Jately happened to open 
on the following passage in Cicero de Divi- | 
natione, in which we find that the anger of | 
the gods was only to be ‘averted by beter per- 
formanice in the first dancer, 

. Allour historians, Fabius, Gellius, and 
Jately Celius, agree in the following history. | 
During the war against the Latins, while 
those games were celebrating which had been | 
promised to the Gods, the city was suddenly | 
called to arms, and ihé games were by that | 
means interrupted, Orhers were therefore 
ordered : but before they were begun, and 
when the people had taken their places ia the 
Circus, it heppened trata slave who was suf- 
fering the punishment “of beating with rods, 
and carrying the gallows on which he was to 
be executed, passed by the circus.’ A certain 
Roman covntryman had afterwards a dream, 
io which he saw a person who informed him, 
that the first dancer of the corps de Lalfet had 
not performed to his satisfaction ; and this he 
enjoined him to announce to the senate, 
This he dared not to do; and the same thing | 
having been commanded him a second time. 
with heavy threatenings, to which he still 
continued disobedient, his son died. The 
same order being given him a tiird. time, 
with additional menaces, he fell into a. state 
of extreme debility ; uuder which taking ad- 
vice of his friends,- he was, according to their 
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= | opinion, carried in a Jitter to the senate, 
THE GATHERER. - whére he reported his dreams. This done he 

immediately received strength, and returned 

No. XLIV. home walking stoutly on foot, in fall health; 

| the truth of his. revelations having been by 

yen * | this demonstrated, —orders were given on the 


part of the public that the games should be 
repeated de nova.” 

I could have been glad if the name of this 
person so reproved lad been preserved to pos- 
terity: we are sure it was neither Vestris nor 
Angiolini; but farther this deponent sayeth 
not ~ except that, 

lam, Sir, yours, &c. 
SALTANDO. 


Party Violence. 

The following letter shows to what extre- 
mity party violence was carried in former 
days*—days on which it has pleased some 
persons to look back, as if they were the 
brightest their couniry had ever seen, We 
have something to the same purpose in the 
Tatler: the present is copied from an original 
preserved in the British Museum, 


Letter to Mr. Timothy Thomas, about the 
burning of some Effigies at Oxford, 
London, Jan. 12, 1716-7. 
Dear Mr. William Thomas, 

I directed this letter to your brother, 
that he might open it in case you were upon 
the road, which | had wrote to you last 
Thursday night, but that I was positively told 
that you was to be in town this night. For 
knowing both your zeals for our happy con- 
stitution, 1 could not forbear giving you no- 
tice to nianage matters with all the dexterity 


| you can in the great affair, and doubt not but 


to caieb. the rakes of your university in their 
own trap; for we have sent down five effigies 


very curioasly dressed, to be burned by the 


soldiers on the vpon the first news of his Ma- 


jesty’s: return, viz. the Pope, the Devil, the 


Pretender, dressed in blew and laced with sil- 
ver, the late Duke of Ormond, their darling 
devil, in a sinamond laced with gold, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, drest up ina gray. 
friar’s habit, which we doubt not will put 
your highflyers in such a fude, and shall con- 
vince his Majesiy and the Parliament what 
villains they are, and of the faithful necessity 
we lay under to continue our present ministry 
andthe army, Pray speak. not one word of 
it toany body till just at the push, least it 
should come to the ears of Dr. Barow, or any 
of the heads of your houses, least they should 
prevent it by seizing the figures, or keep their 
gulls within : who am, : 
Deare'Sir, yours to command. 
To Mr. Timothy Thomas, student at 
Christ Church, Oxford, ‘these. 
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Note on the back of the Letter, in the hd. 
writing of Mr. Timothy Thomas. 


This is the original letter which was sent 
to me at Oxford by Mr. Hugh Thomas, 
which being communicated by me t+ my very 
worthy friewd the Rev. Mr. ys White, of 
Christ Church, one of the proctors at that 
time, and being carried by him, with my 
consent, and indeed at my request, to the 
Vice’ Chancellor, wat very instrumental in 
preventing the disturbance and mischief in- 
tended.at the time to be executed there, by 
burning some figures, while the soidiers were 
taking proper care of the university, which 
God long preserve. —T. MSS. 
7093. 


Golden Rose, consecrated by the Pope at 
Rome, 

This is one of the ceremonies of the Romish 
church now disused. We should like to 
know what wes.its proper origin, It is pro- 
bably omited, because the wares of Rome 
have lately sunk in priee. 

Weadvert to the very ancient rite of blessing 
the golden rose, which was performed in the 
church of the Basilica Sessoriana, otherwise 
of the Holy Cross of Jerusalem, at Rome. It 
was customarily celebrated ov the fourth Sun- 
day of Quadragesima, on which day there 
was a sialion in this church. The manner 
of this ceremonial benediction is deseribed by 
Cariarius‘in his treatise on the Golden Rose, 
in the following terms: ‘The fourth Suv- 
day in Quadragesima, which is called Lesare 
from the word which begins the mass proper 
to that day—** Le@iare Jerusalem,” there was 
a station in the-church, aad the chamberlain 
of the church, always a cardinal, presented 
to the sovereign pontiff, in his chamber, a 
golden rose, anointed with fragrant oils, and 
scepted with. musk, This. chamber was a 
room in the apostolic palace, the chamber- 
lain of which and the clerk of the chapel had 
it in charge to provide the gifts. ‘The sove- 
reign pontiff, accepted the rose, aud in his 
full robes, wearing his mitie studded with 
gems, with the whole of his ordinary court, 
rode on horseback: to the church of the Holy 
Cross, where, afier mass and preaching, he 
held forth the rose in his hand to shew it to 
the people. After the sefvice was over, the 
Pope being again habited in full dress rode 
back, holding the golden rose in-his hand to 
shew it, until’he reached the.Lateran palace, 
where the prefectof the city was. waiting to 
assist the Pope in getting off his horse; in 
return for his assistance the pontiff presented 
him with the golden rose, who took it with 
all humility, kissing bis holiness’s foot. 


This rose in process of time was sent from, 


the Roman pontiffs to emperors, kings, il- 
Justrious members of royal families, and great 


men, and! also to eminent ecclesiastics, as a 
most valuible present, and by them ‘eceived 
witb every mark of respect aud humility. 


Patriotism in Poverty: Names but nothing 
else. 


The regular tax transmitted from Attica to 
the Porte, is between seven hundred and 
seven hondred -and fifty purses (three hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand, and three 
hundred and &fty thousand piasters) ; but the 
Codja-bashees. under various pretences, exact 
as many as fifteen hundred purses; and as 
they never-give any account to the people of 
the manner in which their money has been 
disposed, do not fail 10 eich themselves by 
the surplus amount. Threats, and sometimes 
punishments, are employed to wring from 
the peasants ticsr hard-earned pittance ; and 
such is the opp.essive weight of the tyrarny, 
that the murmurs of the commonalty have 
frequently broken out into ope complaiuts ; 
and even a complete revalation, involving the 
destroction of ihe Archons, and au establish- 
ment of a better order of things, has been 
meditated by the more dating and aavbitious 
amongst: the oppressed, Aco unforunate mal- 
content, who, in fond recollection of bet- 
ter days, has given to his three sons the 
names of Miltiades, Themistocles, aud Al- 
cibiades, talked to ne of this glorious project 
(Te 

“ "| beTourks,” said he,‘‘ will be on onr side, 
if we get the better ; but, alas! the influence 
of money is allkpowerful ; and Demosthenes 
himself, were healive, and (like me) .withe 
out a para, would not have a single listener.” 

He added besides, that their priésts, a 
powerful body, would  espouse- the cause of 
their Codja-bashees, 


POETRY. 


THB PROGRESS OF LOVE, IN FOUR SONNETS; 
PARTLY IMITATED FROM THE TRENCH. 
THE SCENE SUPPOSED TO BE IN THE ISLAND 
OF CYPRUS, 

‘I. Sonnet to Nina. 

The Goddess gay, of soft desires, 

To whom we paid our vows of old, 
Again her Votaries inspires, 

‘Again her empire we behold. 
What, if her ancient altars lost, 

Her solema Temple rites are ceas’d 5. 
Her beauteous se]f again we boast, 

With love inspiring.every breast. 
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Thy smiles divine, my fairest maid, 
Recall the Cupids to the groves, 
And every ficld and every shade 
Re-ccho to the sportive loves. 
When with expanding beams the day 
With cloudless radiance cheers our isle, 
And bids all Nature round be gay, 
I think of Nina and her smile. 
Then to the balmy beams of light, 
Its proudest flowerets spreads the Rose ; 
The pride of Swains! the Nymph's delight! 
_ My love in modest beauty glows. 
To zephyrs sweet, and fragr nt aiss, 
Their every charm my fair bestows ; 
Her tuncful voice my fancy hears 
Inevery wave that gently flows. 
All Nature brings her to my view, 
With every charm, andevery grace ; 
Nina, the heart that lives for you, 
Thy image will for ever trace! 
What, if we have her altars Jost, 
Again the Goddess stands confess’d ; 
Fair Venus’s self again we boast, 
With love inspiring every breast! 
Il. Solicitude, 
Pensive amid these woodland charms, 
O Love permit my heaving sighs ; 
My heart enjoys its soft alarms, 
Ane sparkling tears become my eyes. 


This Grot delights my languid mind, 
And balmy zephyrs here I breathe ! 
To soft repose my soul’s inclin’d, 
Sooth’d by the rill that runs beneath. 
Why pants my breast, what sov’reign power 
Impells thee onward to the wood ? 
I see her in each blooming flow’r, 
And trace the steps herself had trod. 


Her bright idea chears the mind, 
And softens every pain! prove, 

How sweetthe pleasure ! how refined! 
Remembrance yields to faithful love! 


The eches waft on every gale 
Her name, and Nina they repeat: 
The grateful sound throughout the vale, 
Beguiles astray my wand’ring feet. 
If Nina, too severe a fate, 
Upon my days should tempests roll, 
Thy name would gentlest joys create, 
Thy image ever fill my soul. 


O ! Love permit my heaving sighs, 


For Nina gentle sorrows rise, 
And fill my heart with soft alarms. 


IIT. Despondency. 


This savage scene, 
These threat’ ning rocks, this fearful shade, 
These gloomy groves uf honid mien, 
Renew the aaguish of my love betray’d. 


Partake my fears, 
Desarts involved in midnight woe ; 
And ming}ing with its waves my tears, 
Let this black torrent greater horror know. 
I grieve in vain ! 
Vain are the sighs in air I spend! 
Dark shades of Death’s eternal reign 
Bid ceaseless horrors all my days attend. 
What! break the bands 
That Love delighted was o’erjoy’d to bless! 
Tear from my sight, with cruel hands, 
My joy and life, my every happiness ! 
Still shall I grieve ! 
Let me expire: prepare the tomb ! 
Yea, Nina, I may cease to live, 
But not to love, amidst eternal gloom. 
My flitting shade 
Around the silent graves shall sigh : 
Its sorrows and its plaints repeat ; 
Its plaints, and sorrows cannot—cannot die. 


Ever the same, 
My heart shall love thee in thesilent urn ;-—~ 
O, would’st thou but avow an equal flame, 
Bid bright’ning day, bid cheering hope return, 
Then, lovely maid, 
These darkening groves of horrid mien, 
These cheerless rocks, this awful shade, 
Shade, rocks, and groves would brighten te 
serene! ' 


IV. Enjoyment. 


In what new pleasures can my soul engage ? 
All my desires accomplish'd now I find ; 
My father's plaints I soften in his age ; 

By her I lave, belov’d with equal mind ; 
My child’ren sport around, or climb my knee~ 
How pleasant to the heart a parént’s name ! 
Love rules with peaceful sway my destiny ; 


Such is my happiness, my joy supreme, 
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That breathe amid these woodland charms 3 
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Should other tears than joy’s escape mine eye, 
My faithful love would dry my every tear ; 

If fate severe should force a heaving sigh, 

Her love would aid her charms to soothe my 
care : 

Ne’er shal! our glowing breast abate its fite, 

The God of Love owns this his pusest flame; 

Our hearts are one; and oné is our desite ; 

This happiness is our’s, our joy supreme. 

In me to-day the tend’rest lover view ; 
‘To-morrow I that lover shall excell : 

Sweet are hours which now I spend with you, 
Yet the approach of sweeter still they tell: 

Time and enjoyment heighten evety charm, 

And my affection heighten though extreme ; 

How blest am I within thy circling arm! 

Such happiness is mine, and joy supreme. 

To the soft transports of my tender love 
Alone, I open my delighted heart, 

A glance from her | value far above 
Grandeur, and riches, pageantry, and art. 

A giance! asmile! I would have left a throne, 

I would have given up a diadem ; 

*T s Nina makes me happy ; she alone 
Diffuses happiness and joy supreme. 

Yes bere I reign amid the source of bliss,— 

Or but submit to her in kind return ; 

With her sweet smile to mingle my caress; 
With purest love and hallow’d flame to burn ; 

Her, all enchantress! to admire, to praise ; 

My vows repeating in my constant theme ; 

These favors love! to thee I owe, and these, 

O love! are happiness and joy supreme. 

When age ; by stealing steps, with hairs of grey 
Shall grace my head, and wrinkles rough my 

brow ; 

Our hearts shail then enjoy our Jengthened day 
And dearer to each other be than now ; 

Ever my joy, my solace, my delight, 

My Nina ever to my breast the same ; 

Immortal love on high shall wait our flight, 

And crown out souls with happiness supreme. 
THE DYING BARD. 

The Welsh tradition lears, t:at a Bard, on his 
death-bed demanded his harp, and played the 
air to which these verses are adapted ; request- 
ing, that it might be performed at his funeral. 

I. 

Dinas Emmlin, lament ; for the moment is nigh, 

When mute in the woodlands thine echoes shall 

die; 
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No more by sweet Teivi Cadwallon shall rave, 
And mix his wild notes with the wild dashing 
wave. 


Il. 
In spring and in autumn, thy glories of shade 


-Unhonoured shall flourish, unhonoured shall 


fade ; 
For soon shall be lifeless the eve and the tongue, 
That viewed them with rapture, with rapture that 


sung. 
lil. 
Thy sons, Dinas Emlinn, may march in their 
pride, 


And chase the proud Saxon from Prestatyn’s side ; 
But where is the harp shall give life to their name? 
And where is the bard shail give heroes theic 
fame? 
And Oh, Dinas Emlinn ! thy daughters so fair, 
Who heave the white bosom, and wave the dark 
hair ; 
What tuneful enthusiast shall worship their eye, 
When half of their charms with Cadwallon shall 
die ? 
V. 
Then adieu, silver Teivi! I quit thy loved scene, 
To join the dim choir of the bards that have been; 
With Lewarch, and Meilor, and Merlin the Old, 
And saze Talicssin, high harping to hold. 


Vi. 
And adieu, Dinas Emlinn! still green be thy 
shades, 
Unconquered thy warriors, and matchless thy 
maids ! 
And thou, whose faint warblings my weaknes can 
tell, 
Farewell, my loved Harp! . my last treasure, fare~ 
well! 


EPIGRAM ON BONAPARTE. 
“ This is the of  usterlitz, said the 
Emperor.” 
Vide French Bulletin. 
While countless vict’r'es fann’d Napoleon’s pride, 
The Sun of Austerlitz was still his guide: 
Defeated now, and foil’d in each endeavour ; 
The Sun of Austerlitz is set for ever. 
17th Feb. 1814. B 
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BUONAPARTE,—FRENCH LEGISLATIVE 
BODY. 

The time was arrived for a renovation of a 
p2rtof the Legislative body; but the uncer- 
tainty on whom the election might fall, if 
entrusted to the electors without previous ar- 
rangement, was so great,—while circum- 
stances did’ not allow time to make those 
arrangements,—that the Emperor and King 
determined to keep those members whom he 
already had, and whose compliant disposi: 
tions he had experienced. He therefore 
issued an Arrété and kept the body entire, all 
the members of course preserving their func- 
tions. To this body his Majesty referred the 
diplomatic correspondence between the Al- 
lied Powers, (Austria standing foremost,) and 
himself, His orders were that they should 
find in those documents proofs of his own 
disposition to peace, and of their resolution to 
refuse that blessing. 

Unluckily for themselves, they conceived 
that the moment was arrived when they 
might declare their real opinion. Knowing 
the extreme urgency of the public opinion 
throughout France for Peace, knowing that 
the Emperor was already lowered in the 
general opinion; and, presuming that he 
would be willing to mask-some of his move- 
ments under the covert of their opinion, they 
ventured to give him honest and faithfnl ad- 
vice. They clothed it in the terms: which we 
wow'record: was agreed to by the general 
body, when reported by the Committee, by 
a-mojority of more than three toone; and it 
was ordered to be printed against'the next 
day; each member to receive six copies of it. 
Bat, however. it might please: themselves, it 
did riot please the Emperor and King. He 
saw in it too mnch faithfulness, too much 
freedom of* advice, too much of that expres- 
sion of the public will, which he has deter- 
mined shall never influence his conduct. He 
wil! be arbitrary: and why not? For what 
are Frenchmen to him? What does he care 


though he renders the whole. of France a 


desert, without inhabitants? For.this fidelity 
(presumption he calis it) he has dissolved. the 
representative body. A paper that has been 
the catise of so violent an operation cannot 
but be interesting: it is more interesting still 
from its arguments or inferences, or rather, its 
expectations. It remains to be told, that 
when the members of the body went to their 
stations to receive their printed copies, they 
found orders Had been given to destroy the 
whole impression without exception ; to dis- 
tribute the types, and to annul the whole 
proceeding. ‘ 

But, though the body were dissolved, yet 
it was expected that they, as quondam mem- 
bers of the state, should pay their respects, 
according to custom, on the New Year's Day, 
which followed closely, Whoever is ac- 
quainted with France knows that this com- 
pliment has a force atiached to it, of waich 
we know uothing in England. Never is 
Paris, for instance, in such universal commo- 
tion as on New Year's Day, when every body 
visits every body, and, consequently, nobotly 
is at home to any body. Neverare the streets 
so thronged as on a New Year's Day. The 
Legislative Body, not to part in a sulky man- 
ner, made their appearance at Court in grand 
costume; where they were addressed from 
the throne with a reprimand that admitted 
no reply. They were charged with broach- 
ing opinions that would lead to the personal 
danger of His Majesty, to the dishonour of his 
crown, to the ruin of his dynasty, to the sa- 
crifice of France, to the eternal disgrace of the 
French name, What those ‘opinions really 
were, the reader will find in the paper itself, 
as subsequently it has crept abroad. 


REPORT OF THE EXTRAORDINARY COM= 
MITTEE, CONSISTING OF MESSRS: BAY- 
NOUARD, LANE, GALLOIS, FLAUGERGUES, 


THE LEGISLATIVE BODY. 
SITTING OF DEC. 28, 1813. 


Gentlemen.—-The Extraordinary Com- 
| mittee’ which you nominated, in virtue of 
‘the Imperial Decree of the 20th December, 
comes to communicate to you the report of! 
_whieb you arein expectation at this important 


AND MAINE DE BIRAN, PRESENTED TO 
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crisis. It is proper that not only the Com- 
mittee, but éhe whole Legislative Body should 
made acquainted with the information 
contained in the original documents in the 
t-folio for foreigu affairs, communicated 

order of his Majesty: 

This communication, Gentlemen, took 
place under the ‘Presidency of his Highness 
the Arch-Chancellor of the Empire. The 
pieces laid before us were nine in number: 
among them were the notes which passed be- 
tween the French and Austrian Ministers up 
to the 18th and Igth of August last; there 
was also the Speeeh which the Prince Regent 
delivered to Parliament on the 6th of No- 
vember, in which it is said, that it was the 
wish neither of the British Government, nor 
of the Allied Powers, to demand any sacrifices 
of France incompatible with her honour and 
legitimate pretensions, 

‘The spresent negociations for peace eom- 
menced on the 2d of November. ‘I’heir open- 
ing took place through the intervention of a 
French Minister, St. Aignan, taken prisoner, 
who was present at a conference between the 
Austrian, Russian, and English Ministers : 
he was charged to convey words of peace to 
Franee, and thus lay the general bases on 
which negociations could take place. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Duke 
of Bassano, in consequence of this communi- 
cation, replied on the 16th, declaring to the 
Austrian Minister, that a peace by land as 
well as sea, founded on the general indepen- 
dence of nations, was the abject of the wishes 
and the policy of the Emperor ; and he, there- 
fore, propased that a Congress should assemble 
at Manheim. 

~ The Austrian Minister replied on the 25th 
of November, that their Majesties the Ein- 
peror and the King of Prussia were ready to 
enter into negociations as soon as they received 
the assurance that the Emperor of the French 
adopted the general bases, in the same way as 
they were communicated:to him ; the Powers 
were of opinion, that the principles laid down 
in the -leuwer of the 16th, though all the 
Sovereigns would be ready to assent to them, 
were not explicit enough to serve as general 


On the 2d of December, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Duke of Vicenza, gave 
the required assurance, repeating the general 
principles contained in the letter of the 16th 
of November; he made known, with great 
satisfaction, that his Majesty adopted the 
bases before laid down ; that France was wil- 
ling to make great sacrifices to restore peace 
to Europe. 

To this letter the Austrian Minister replied, 
on the 10th of December, that their ajes- 
ties had seen with satisfaction that the Em- 
peror of the Kfench had accepted the princi- 
ples essential to the restoration of the balance 


and tranquillity of Europe ; bettas would 
communicate the letter to their Allies, and 
had nv doubt that, immediately on receiving 
their answer, the negociations might be 
nened, 
With this last document, so for as hav 
come under our inspection, the negociatioas 


ceased. We dare to hope that they will ree - 


sume their natural train, as soon as the delay 
caused by a very distant communication shatt 
cease. In tae mean time, upon these twa 
documents our hopes are founded, : 

During this correspondence on both sides, 
there appeared in the Frankfort -Gazetle, 
(which also, in consequence of a letter to his 
Highness, was laid before the Commission), 
a declaration of the Allied Powers, dated the 
Ist of Deeember, in which we remark the 
following, among other passages :— 

“©The Allied Powers wish France to by 
great, powerful, and happy ; because France, 
in a state of greatness and strength, is one of 
the principal foundations of the political sys- 
tem of Europe; they wish that France may 
be happy, that French commeree may recovet 
its prosperity, that the arts and sciences, the 
blessings of peace, may flourish, because a 
great people can only be tranquil when it is 
happy ; the Allied Powers assure to the Freneh 
Empire an extent of territory, such as it never 
had under any of its Kings, because a brave 
nation must not be dishonoured, because it 
has suffered reverses in some obstinate and 
bloody battles, where it has fought with its 
usual vigout.” 

From all these documents it appears, that 
the coalesced Monarchs have loudiy deelared: 
a wish for peace : you will also probably have 


‘remarked, Gentlemen, that the Emperor has 


declared his resolution to make great sacri-° 
fices, and that be has adopted the above-men~ 
tioned bases, which the Allied Powers hat!’ 
themselves proposed. 


Amidst our cares for our country, it is not : 


necessary to be more particularly acquainted 
with the above named bases, nor to dive into: 
the secrets of the Cabinet, while the know- 


ledge of them is unnecessary to the object’ 


which we wish to attain; sufficient it is for’ 
us to know, that the bases are nothing else 
but conditions towards the opening of the 
asked for Congress. Is it not then maser 
to remark, that the conditions were pro; 


by the Allied Powers themseives, and to be’ 


convinced that his Majesty has adopted the 
bases which are necessary to the opening of a 
Congress, where all the claims and interests 
may be discussed? The Austrian Minister 
himself has declared, that the Emperor has 
aceeded to the essential bases of the restora- 
tion of the balance and the tranquillity of Eu- 


rope-——The accession of his Majesty to these 


bases, was therefore a great step towards the 
peace of the worid. 
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Sach, Gentlemen, is the substance of the 
considerations which, in couformity to the 
Constitution, are stihbmitted to you. Tt now 
belongs to the Legislative Body to declare the 
sentimeuts which tnis is calculated to excite ; 
because, in conformity to the 30th Article of 
the Senatus Consulium, of the 28.0 Frimaire, 
year 12, ‘*the Legislative Body shall, as often 
as the Govern nent communicates to it any 
matter distinct from oeration on the laws, 
return a reply (oe in full assembly.” 

While the Lezisiative So!y awans the ob- 

servations of its own Committee, appointed 
to prepare a reply worthy of the nation and 
the Emperor, we may also perhaps be per- 
mitted tw express our sentiments. The first 
is that of graitiude for a communication by 
which the Legisistive Body is now invited to 
take a share in political affairs, to this senti- 
ment I add, that of hope, when we hear, 
amidst all the calamities of war, sovereigns 
and nations pronouncing the word peace in 
the most impressive accents. 
And, indeed, Gentlemen, the repeated im- 
portant deciarations of the Powers at war, 
completely coincide with the general wishes 
of Europe, and with those expressed around 
us, aud in our departments, of which the 
Legislative Body is the natural organ. 

According t) the observations contained in 
the Declarauon, the wishes of humanity are 
_ directed towards an honourable and lasting 
peace. T'ue peace should be honourable, be- 
canse both wuh nations and individuals, bo- 
nour consisis in maintaining their own legi- 
timate pretensions, and in respecting the 
righis of others ; the peace should be durable, 
because the bes: guarantee of peace consists in 
the determination of the contracting Powers 
to be true to themselves. Who, then, shall 
rob us of its blessings? The Allied Powers 
have given this important testimony of the 
Emperor, that he has adopted the essential 

fee the restoration of the balance and 
tranquililty of Europe. 

The Gre af a peace-loving dispo. 
sition lies, not only in adversity, which, ac- 
carding to the proverb, is the best teacher of 
Kings, bat also in the so severely felt priva- 
tions of the ple, and in the wants of the 
Crown ‘itself. You will probably, therefore, 
think it necessary to request his Majesty to 
add to these securities some still more solemn. 

ff the Declaration of the Foreign Powers 
were fraudulent; if they wished to bring us 
under the yoke; if it were their object to 
tear in pieces the sacred territory of Franee, 
then must we wage a national war, to pre- 
vent our native country becoming the prey of 
foreigners. But at a period such as that in 
which we live, the power of the Esopire 
would be still more vigorously displayed by 
drawing closer the ties whieh mutually bind 


the nation and the Sovereign. Assurances, in” 


the form of proclamations, would be one 
means of silencing the reproaches of the 
enemy, as to the lust of conquesi and of cos 
tossal predominance, and o! tranquilizing the 
people. Is it not worthy of his Niger by 
means of solemn deolarations, to remove all 
donbt with regard to the objects of France 
and the Emperor? 

When the Prince, to whom history has 
given the surname of Great, would inspire 
his people with vigour, he disclosed to them 
what he had done for peace, and nis frank 
communication did not remain without effect. 
To prevent the Allied Powers from reproach 
ing Franee and the Ewperor with awbition, 
let all grounds for the reproach be removed 
by a formal declaration. 

It belongs not, certainly, to us, to put 
words into the snouth of the Prince; but 
should oot such a declaration, that it may 
make a beneficial impression in France, so- 
lemaly announce in the face of all Europe, 
that we make war only for the independence 
of the French people, and the inviolability of 
our territory ? 

When his Majesty had thas replied in his 
own name, and in that of Frauce, to the de- 


claration of the Allied Powers, then it would. 


be seen whether they were actuated by other 
views than those of ihe equilibria of Eu- 
rope. But let it once be well understood, 
that France alane remains true to honourable 
principles, which she shall have thus solemnly 
proclauned, in the face of Europe, by all the 
authorities of the nation, then will France 
be driven, by the obstinacy of her enemies, 


into a national war, which will be acknow-. 


ledged to be just and necessary, for the main- 
tenance of her independence and rights; vis 
gour, unanimity, and daring. will be dis- 
played, her whole force will be directed 
towards eonquering peace, and a new proof 
will be furnished io the world, that a great 
uation can always maintain its honour and 
its rights. 

In the meanwhile, it is not enough for the 


inspiriting of a people to summon them, ace 


cording to the Jaws, to place themselves in a 
defensive attitude : but the Government must 
establish the surest and speediest means of 


compelling the enemy to make peace on du-' 
rable grounds. These means will be effectual, . 


whenever Frenchmen shall be convinced that 
their blood shall no longer be shed, but for 
the defence of their native country, and its 
protecting Jaws; but the sacred names of 
peace a country may be echoed to the 
winds, when men cannot secure those con- 
stitutional limits on which the blessings of 
both depend. j 
Your Committee considers it as one of their 
imperious duties, while the Government 
adopts the speediest measures for the defence 
of the State, to beseech his Majesty to main- 
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tain the fall and eomplete execution of the 
jaws, which secare to the French the rights 
of personal freedom, and of security of pro- 
perty, together with the free development of 
their political rights. 

This security appears to your Committee 
the best means of communicating to the 
French the necessary vigour for their own de- 
feace Your Committee founds these ideas 


only on the wish, and the nécessity, of re- 
uniting more closely the throne and the na- | 


tion, for the purpose of their joining their 
efforts against mis-governmeut, arbitrary 
power, and the enemies of ourcountry. 

It was the thought of his Majesty, at this 
Jiuportant crisis, to assemble around hia the 
representatives of the nation ; is it not, then, 
their first duty to reply as becomes them to 
the summons, by laying before the Monarch 
the truth, and the universal wish for peace ? 

So far the Committee. It is an act of 
justice to their integrity to give all possible 
publicity to these manly and patriotic senti- 
nents. They deserve the veneration of their 
contemporaries and of posterity. Whatever 
may be the close of the calamities now rag- 
ing in France, it cannot be said that good 
advice was never offered to Napoleon, He 
might have profited by similar advice at 
Dresden, but his headstrong conduct has 
brought the desolgting scourge into France; 
he fights now not on the Bober, or the Elbe, 
but on the Seine and on the Marne. End 
when it may, the finest Provinces of France 
will long bear the consequences of theirChief’s 
refusal to hear the words of pesee. 

*.* The history of. the progress of the ne- 
gotiation - given in this document, supercedes 
the necessity of our offering any remarks on 
the originals (which have been furtively pub- 
lished in a supposed ~to be—Suppressed Mo- 
niteur) as the subject, no doubt, stated at full 
length, will be laid in due time before the 
British Parliameut. 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, Feb. 27. 
Ie wish to see prospeRity restored through 
the ascendency of Justice, a3 the only means of 
securing its PBRMANENCY. 
Monthly Mag. for Nov. 1813, p. 381. 


The traveller who, in the Desarts of Africa, 
meets with heré and these a tuft of verdure, 


enjoys the discovery with inexpressible de- 
light. The darkness of night gives incaleu- 
lable brilliancy to the lambent flame of the 
smnallest rushlight. Not unlike are our feel- 
ings in adopting this motto, We too wish 
to see prosperity restored through the ascen- 
dency of justice, as the only means of s cur- 
ing its permanency. And there seems to be 
increasing probability that justice is resuming 
her rights and exercising her authority. We 
are in that state of political apprehension at 
which, with the Prophet of old, we may ex- 


| claim, ** stand still, and see the wonderful 


works of God!” 

It is impossible to deny that at this mo- 
meat retribution is falling on the country 
that has long ruled the nations with a rod of 
iron; and the extent to which this retribue 
tion ought to be carried, is not within the 
judgment of silly mortals. We acknowledge _ 


, that we could have been glad had it nat ine 


volved so many thousands of the rising popu- 
lation of France ;—but, we feel at the same 
time a conviction that it would not be retri= 
bution were it not cruel, terrific, sanguinary, 
extensively destructive. Can the slaughter of 
hundreds of thousands, may we say mil- 
lious of the inhabitants of other countries be 
compensated by the loss of a few hundreds of 
Frenc'imen?—No; most assuredly. Can 
the devastation and ruin spread over conntry 
after country, city after city, be adequately 
avenged by the sufferings of a small part of 
France? No, certainly. Can a few weeks 
or months of distress bear any comparison, in 
the sense of retribution, to the long continued 
oppressions, year after year, for twenty years 
together, which have marked the conduct of 
the French in foreign paris? No, clearly not, 
We must therefore reconcile our minds to 
protracted miseries as the fate of France: to 
miseries protracted long afier humawity turns 
Het | her eyes, and no longer endures to bem 
hold them. 
The Great Governor of the world knows 
to an accuracy, infinitely beyond our caleulae 
tion how far misery should spread, what ins 
dividuals it should involve, what property 
it should consume, what lasiing conses 
quences should follow it. Might 
wishes, fallible men! be indulged, we should 
stop short of that weeding out of noxious 
persons and principles which is necessary to 
allow the subseqaent growth of useful plants. 
We should execute but very imperfectly that 
paring and burning which is indispensible to 
eusure the futue fertility of the soil. Whee 
the last man who might oppose better thin 
is removed out of the way, events will tote 
another turn, and obstacles to permanent hap- 
piness will cease. 
Such are our sentiments in reporting the 
continuance of that most dreadful conflict, of 
which we had hoped this present article might 
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have announced the termination. War still 
rages in the heartof France. Not that words 
of peace have been wholly neglected, or pro- 
Sessions of the most sanguine desire for that 
inestimable blessing have been spared: but 
fighting in conjunction with negouation, is, 
as King Lear expresses ic, a ‘* vea and nay, 
that is no good divinity’ Hopes, in such a 
case, are those flattering symptoms, those 
*© somewhat better,” which delude the con- 
sumptive patient to the very door of death ; 
and alleviate only to augment the sufferings of 
friends, on their 

Dreadful post of observation, . 
Darker every hour. 


When we announced the departure of 
Lord Castlereagh for the cominent, we did 
not express we strong expectations of speedy 
pacificatiou. The negotiators have met at 
Chatillon sur Seine, about nalf way between 
the frontiers of France and the metropolis. 
‘Fhey have exchanged their full powers, and 
made proposals—which cannot be ac. 

ted. Hence a necestity for farther instruc- 
tions from home ; atid this intercourse with 
Britain has been facilitated by the passage of 
the British messengers through France to 
Calais, and so to Dover. But, the /ast mes 
senger arrived (Feb. 24,) came round by the 
posts of the Allied Army, and not direct 

France. Can we possibly augur 


| peace from this deviation ? 


To strengthen this inference it passes for 
certain that the Comte d’Escars, the precur- 
serof Monsieur de France (Comte d’Ariois) 
had reached the heag quarters of the Allies, 
and had been favourably receiwed. A few 
days more will probably inform us that Mon- 
sieur himself has made his appearance also , 
what may follow is matter of conjecture; but 


the highest authorities in England suffer their | 
h to glimaer amid the most pradent 


politic silence. Not a soul when he 
rises in the morning can so much as guess 
what intelligence the current day tay afford 
him. Every hour teems with expectancies 
and possibilities. 
As to the course of the war, the military 
rations have gradually moved from the 
banks of the Rhine to the banks of the rivers 
that water the interior of France, running 
westward. ‘The slender sireams of the Seine, 
the Marne, and the Yonne, have witnessed 
heavy conflicts and great effusion of blood. 
After much fighting Buonaparte has retreated ; 
and now the field of battle is removed from 
the distance of 200 miles, 150 miles, 100 
miles to within 86,—70,—60, and —50 
miles of Paris. Fontainbleau, distant—40 
miles, is in possession of Count Platoff and 
his Cossacks. The immediate scene of con- 
fict is between the rivers Seine and Marne, 


which gradually converging, Ail they unite a 


little above Paris, enclose a triangular plot of 
around, of which Paris is the Apex. Within 
‘this triangular plot Buonaparte moves from 
side to side fiercely fighting. The rivers 
afford some protection to bis right. and Jett. 
He can bring into action within this space 
the whole of his power at pleasure ; so that 
he is certain of carrying with him an over- 
whelming force. Before this force the corps 
opposed to him retire with loss; but be, on 
his part suffers loss also He felt the con- 
sequences formerly of being shut ap in Dres- 
den; though be could there move his troops 
to whatever pyint unperceived by bis oppo- 
nents, and undisturbed by them. When he 
had exhausted the neighbourhood he was 
forced to wove. His present sitnation is much 
the same: he must ere long quit it: it will 
be exhausted ; and then will appear the trae 
character of that military skill which has 
actuated the commanders on both sides. 
That army whith can most readily obtain the 
greatest body of reinforcements, will most 
probably attain the victory. There is but 
one point opeh to Buonaparte for receiving 
assistanege ; through Paris. Conseripts cannot 
join bis army from any Provinces of France 
in possession of the allies; nor from such 
quarters as oust pass through ‘their’ posts, 
which slowly extend themselves 16 almost 
every point of the compass. Troops are 
marching to sirengthen the Allies from their 
own country; and the entire army of the 
Crown Prince of Sweden is moving on Freneh 
ground to take its place in the wall of cireum- 
vallation. This manceuvre decided the battle 
of Leipsic. Another sach battle seems to be 
approaching. Jt will be fought, we expect, 
with great obstinacy ; and will be marked 
enornious losses on both sides. The strongest, 
we presame, will attack and eonquer. 

will Paris know its doom. Will that deter- 
mine the fate of France at large? It is ex- 
pected. Will no lurking party rise up and 
continue hostility? We hope not: but this 
will stand as a memento that such a possibility 
was not entirely a stranger to our minds. 


_Thermométre Politique: circulated at Pas 
rs i— 
Buonaparte - - - Ala tenipéte, 


Le Senat_- - - Au débacle, 
Le Corps Legislatif - - An dégel. 
Le Conseil 


ee A la glace an dessous de zero, 
Les Maréchaux del’Empire Au variable. ” 
Le Vice Roi - - - Au I’buile bonillante. 

Les Allies- - - - Au 25me dégrés de chaleur, 
Le Peuple Frangais - - Angrandsec, ~ 
L’Angieterre + - - Au beau fixe, 


Amid the din of arms Buonaparte has not 
forgot recourse to art. He has found Ferdi- 
nand of Spain, his prisoner, no longer of use 
to him, but rather a dead weight. He has; 
therefore, taken steps for teturning him to 
his native country. This supposes that his 


majesty King Joseph, no longer affects the 
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throne of Spain ; that he has relinquished— 
rand his brother for him —all pretensions 
founded on the supposed transfer from the 
late monarch, Charles. But he has thought 
proper to make a pact with the captive mo- 
‘narch ; and what he calls a peace. 

This has placed the Spanish nation in a pe- 
culiar position. It has tried their firmness. 


‘In their king’s absence they have formed a 


constitution for their country, and to: this 
they expect his sanction, They have passed 
a law also, expressing that no transaction of 
Ferdinand: while a prisoner is, or can be, 
valid: and they deem. him a prisoner, till he 
has taken the oaths appointed to his office. 
The spectacle is new. The following are 
some of their resolutions :— 

** Conformably to the tenour of the de- 
cree issued by the General and Extraordinary 
Cortes on the ist of Jan. 1811, which shal! 
be anew transmitted to the generals and pro- 
vincial authorities, the king shall not be ac- 
kuowledged as free, nor be obeyed as such, 
until he shall have taken in the bosom of the 


national congress, the oath preseribed by Art. 


173, the constitution. - 

«* No armed force shall be permitted to 
enter with the king. In ease of any such at- 
tempting to penetrate our frontier, or the lines 


.of our armies, it shall be repulsed conform- 


ably to the laws of war. 

“* No foreigner, even in the qnality of do- 
mestic, or menial attendant, shall be permit 
ted to accompany the king. 

There shall not be permitted to accom- 


‘pany the king—-nor to to be in bjs service in 
any manner whatever, those Spaniards who 


may have obtained from Napoleon or his bro- 
ther Joseph any employment, pedsiou, or 
decoration of whatsoever class it may be, nor 


‘any of those persons who accompanied the 
-Freneh on their retreat.” 


The king is to havea copy of the constitu- 
tion presented to him ; of which he is to de- 
clare his acceptance. . 

We'shall probably have to record the issue 
of these preparatiéns. 

A few days ago Baonaparte boasted that 
Denmark and Naples continued to be his 
allies. Denmark has made peace and Murat 
has forsaken his standard, ‘This loss be will 
feel severely in some respects : but, all the 


world knows that there has long beer squab- 


bles between the royal brothers in law. 
The King of Naptes, on the 17th of 


- January, issued the following proclamation : 


‘** Having, for sundry weighty causes, 
found ourselves obliged to adopt measures for 


’ being admjtted into the alliance of the states 


united against France, we have in this in- 
stance been successful. We have given up 


' the three islands sitaated opposite to Naples 


and our whole fleet ; but for this we are to 


have a sufficient compensation. We are go- 


Vou. XV. (Lit. Pan. March 1814.). 
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ing totake possession of the south of lialy, 
as far as to the right bank of the Po. We shall 
always rethember our duty; and those per- 
sohs in office who have always performed 
theirs, and who have made no opposition to 
our measures, may assuredly reckon on our 
protection, and on keeping their respective 
posts.” 

Immediately after this proclamation having 
been issued, the Neapolitan troops took pos- 
session of Rome, if the name of the allies, 


The only remaining partisan. of Napoleon 
the Great at the present moment, is his dis- 
tant friend the President of the United States. 
That worthy public officer, the chief of his 
nation, shewed his regard for the Emperor 
and King when every body else thouglit his 
condition doubtful ; and when all have quit- 
ted their engagements to the Great Man of 
France, the Great Man of America sticks to 
his party closely, Much good may it do 
him! butif it really do bint much good we 
are mistaken, The war in America has 
yielded but little profit yet to those who pro- 
moted it; and the issue of it is by no means 
within their sagacity. 

We are extremely shocked to hear that the 
crnelties committed by the American troops 
in Canada ate of that atrocious nature to call 
for a public proclamation by the British Come 
mander, and for forders enforcing retaliation. 
We had hoped that burning of villages and 
towns, turning out their inhabitants naked 
amid frost and snew, stripping them of every 
thing they could call their own, &c, &e, had 
remained with the French to their eternal and 
exclusive disgrace.—But, if America has ad- 
mitted French officers to the command of her 
troops, the wonder ceases. They are origi- 
nals, but will soon instruct imitators; on 
whom the horror of the world wiil be tutne 
ed, while their prompters attempt to escape. 


As we must wait for the close of the pres 
sent wonderful transactions, till the ensuing 
month of March unfolds what is the appoint- 
ed fate of the world, we close this part of our 
snbject by annexing a list of our countrymen, 
now suffering the distresses of captivity amid 
the horiors of war. They have been march- 
ed to distant dépé/s ; at which we cannot 
wonder, though we may sympathise. And 
indeed we think it our daty on this oceasion, 
to remind our readers that there is a‘com- 
mittee in London, which corresponds with 
these unfortunate captives; and that a more 
patriotic and benevolent charity, does not 
exist. 


English Prisoners in France.—The follows 
ing is avery recent list of the British prisoners 
in France. Ali- that follow are relieved by 
the charitable fund, which has been of inf- 
nite service to the poor soldiers and sailors, 
fate of war has made prisoneis7— 
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_ Longwy, removed to Amiens ...1400 
- Besancon, removing to ditto ..,...1600 
Biche, removing to Sedan.,........ 200 
iangon, removing so Maubenge 1650 
ivet, removing to Poictiers ...... 2620 
antylon, removing to Autun ...1050 
Sarrelouis and Sarrelion, removing 
. 4 to Beauchain and Brusanne ...2880 
Sisteron, removing to Guise; dé- 
pots of punishment for soldiers 
and sailors ..... 
Cambray ...... 1870 
Valenciennes ...... 1660 


. We are not aware that any other of the 
foreign concerns of Britain demand our es 
cial notice. It must be evident that several 
important interests await the determination 
of the general arrangement to which we look 
forward with so much anxiety. What is to 
become of Sicily, —what of the islands taken 
m the Datch, and of other settlements, 

h necessary to be included in the con- 
temp ation of statesmen, must at present be 
emitted ina report like the present. 


Home affairs will now begin to resume an 
interest that has been fora while suspended. 
The Parliament that had been adjourned re- 
‘assembles on the first of March; and the 
Pompe is, that many days will not elapse 

fore explanations, informations, declara- 
‘tions, &c. &c. will be demanded in due form, 
nd whether given or withheld, anguries will 
‘be drawn from them. Never, perhaps, was 
“the curiosity and the interest of the public 
‘mind more alert and lively than at the present 
‘moment. *° Peace or War?” is the univer- 
“gal enquiry. 
_ 
STATE OF TRADE. 
_ Lloyd's Coffee House, Feb. 21, 1814. 


. The recent calamity at the Custom House, 
though not, strictly speaking, connected with 
the markets, has spread a kind of hesitation 
“aid ‘gloom over the commercial world, It 
“must of necessity interrapt the progress of 
" those vessels which were in a course of lading 
‘and preparing for their departure ; also those 
which were about to pay their duties, &c. 
‘and to land their goods for farther distribution. 
“It has ‘also destroyed a number of the official 
_‘pecurities, bonds, entries, &c, and introduced 
a confusion that will be felt for some time to 
.gome. Happily the character of British mer- 
_ chants stands high ; and the suspicion of in- 
_tent to defraud the revenue among the princi- 

al houses, is so infinitely call, that the 
_Mifficulties which, impede business will be 


which contain greater quantities of one 
cies of goods than se ps Custom Home, 
or its adjacences commonly do: and though 
every diminution of the stock on. hand must 
tend to render an article scarce, and conse- 
quently to enhance the price ; yet. that de- 
pends on the peepestion of what remains; 
the loss may be but trivial on the whole quao- 
tity, or it may be lightened by being divided. 
We ‘must expect that the official retartis of 
imports, &c. will be imperfect this year, aritl 
therefore no just inference or compatison ‘ca 
be drawn from them; nor will t furnish 
data on which to found opinion of incréase 
or decrease in our great national concern. 
The current business of the port will, how. 
ever, be resumed with all possible s 3 bor 
will any longer delay be felt, than if the Wea- 
ther had continued inclement for a week dr 
two longer than it did—we tivan to the pre- 
judice of vessels whose lading, &c, were for- 
ward, or nearly or quite complete. 
The advance of spring, the continnation of 
hopeful events abroad, the probability that 
ace, the friend of commerce, will ere long 
elter the mercantile adventurer udder her 
balmy wings, all contribute to keep up the 
value of British ‘articles of export : While ar- 
ticles of import ‘are lowering in price, and 
most probably will continue to lower to that 
at which the hovest and peaceful 
jourer may obtain a sufficient reward. We 
use the term labourer in its enlarged sense ; 
for the merchant is a labourer in his way, 
no legs than the mandfacturer; and those 
who have entered at all into the variousx—the 
althost innumerable anxieties of commerce, 
are perfectly well aware that labour, in another 
form, is the portion of tle merchant, no less 


than of the mechanic or the husbandman, 


Corn, the great object of the husbandman, 
has sunk rather too rapidly of fate, in, the 
opinion of the best advised dealers ; not that 
there is reason to apprehend immediate con- 
sequences, but considering the present, state 
of our agriculture, the wonderful additional 
spread of wheat, &c. tillage throughout the 
kingdom, whatever contributes to render the: 
exertions unprofilable, will, in the end, prov 
detrimental to the public interests. * 
__ It is a great satisfaction to. know, thet 
English grain has no rival at market, in te- 
spectto quality, Foreign grain avest-be 
good to meet with acceptance; aud after’a 
ut never bears the price of ovr home. produc- 
tion ; nor is it looked at till after due inspection 
and examination of. whatever the market 
aflords of our own growth, 
,, Provisions experience must fluctuation. The 
holders expect higher prices ; yet considerable 
sales have. beeo effected at current vajuation. 
The butter market has been extremely brisk ; 


more ily than some would. 
“on There this 


Prices. advancing. The return’ of hard wee 
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ther has afforded an opportunity for augmen- 

tation of value og whiat és in hand: as the 

Opinion prevails that the stocks are not ade- 

guste to the consumption. Butcher's meat 

also taken a kind of start, and more seems 
to be-expected. The protuets of the field in 
several ways, are expected to yield a better 
profit than before: if corn diminishes in 
yalue,; wool, flesh meat; &c. must rise to af- 
ford that compensation to which the agricul- 
turist must look, as the end of his toils, and 
to enable him to support his numerous ex- 
pences and bis family. 

_. The manufactarers are getting to work 

again with great briskness: cotton bus expe- 

rienced a further rise, though rather the effect 
a more lively demand tnan of real sale. 
Speculators bought up in the London market 
no less than 5,750 bags ; and were willing to 
have taken more at the prices of the early 
part of the week. At. Liverpool, the trade 
were the buyers ; considerable purchases were 
made by some Manchester visitors, who came 

On. purpose. Speculation was at a stand. 

_ Itis thought that the stocks of cotton in the 
ands of the dealers are light. They, there- 
jore, hold back for their prices ; and they infer 

from the well known political principles. of 

the negotiatory appointed by the American 

saz in Aprs/ for Gottenburgh, 

ta direct and regular supply, authorized 

‘by peace and security, is yet ata considerable 

bas advanged «tile; but 
_ Silk has, adyanced a trifle; but India silk 

has erably. It was last week 

from Is. 10 1s..6d. per Ib. In fact, this. ar- 

‘ticle has lately experienced great improvements 

dn its culture; and the rewaid seems to be 

fast approaching, by the command of a better 
price in Europe. 

\ Sugar has reached so high a value, gene- 

rally speaking, that it can go no higher at 

present. The demand is languid; opinions 

‘as to probable events differ; they differ also 

as to the'consequences of probable events : 

the demand for exportation at the present 
prices is almost stagnant. The confusion at 
he Custom House makes a kind of patise in 
speculation. Enquiries run rather after fo- 

i than after British: purchases 
y Hamburgh ‘loaves: refined sugars 2s. 
to 3s. lower : ‘crished sugars:‘the same. The 
‘sale is generally heavy ; yet it is thought that 
‘were-‘prices a shade lower, the commodity 
would find a market. 

Rum ; little alteration. Tobacco ; export- 
ation is considerable ; but no great solictude, 
Not any sensible augmentation of price, except 
in some of the more favourite sorts. 

“ ‘Hemp, flax, and tallow, no very command. 

ing sales of late. The business rather steady 

than lively: the prices rather moderate, and 
eertainly not rising. 

C fhe 


with irregular sales since | 


reign 


‘are equally scarce: 
‘Mach of the last years cheese on hand. 
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our last. It has, within these few days, be- 
come rather cheaper. The decline may be 
taken at 2s or 3s. on some kinds, while 
other kinds have improved 2s. or 3s. Ihe 
number of sales lately deciared has been cons 
siderable ; so that, to apply an expressive 
phrase; though somewhat homely, they have 
** stood in one another's way.” 

‘the average price of sugar by last ripe 
night’s Gozetie, was 94s. Od. ; less than las 
return, Is. 32d. 

The average price of wheat per quarter for 
England and Wales was, in last Saturday's 
Gazeite, 78s. 5d. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
Essex.—The frost setting in again has sus- 

pended the dibbling and drilling of beans an 

pease for the present. Every kind of work i 
the fields is very backward, and must remaitt 
so should the frost continue. The labourers 
have already been confined in the barns “9 

unusual length of time. In the vegetab' 
department ihe turnips have suffered much} 
of course can afford but little supply for. the 
cattle; and whe severity of the weather has 
had the saine effect on the wheat plants as to 
colour, ‘The ewes are lambing down fest, 
and the dams are prolific, many of them. pro» 
ducing two lambs each. The fatting stock is 
doing well, yet meat is at a most exorbitant 
price. 
Warwickshire. —Vhe appearance of the 
wheat, since the snow has left us, is peculiar- 
ly healthy. The business of agnculture, 
which has so long been suspended, is now caf- 
rying on with alacrity. The compost has 
‘been deposited on the meadows, and now 
awaits the spreading. ‘The. produce of the 
last harvest to the Bail, or rather the machine, 
is still abundant; affording a regular an 
copious supply for the markets. Hay is get« 
ting searce; and had it not been for a more 
than usual stock on hand (nearly two years) 
the want of it would have been severe’ y felt 
during the late inclement season. The ture 
nips are completely gone ; even of the Swed> 
ish (which were considered as weather proof) 
not ong in twenty has The 

nip-sheep must necessarily sink in quali 

but whether not in price, must 
the will and caprice of the London butchers.” 
We have no account of sheep having been 
lost in the drifts; but it has been a sever 
trial for the’ rot, of which the county w 
hardly free, but whieh the late season has 
been calculated to put a final stop to. 
Lean stock is unusually high ; there not bee 
ing sufficient for the grazing lands, and that 
deficiency not to be supplied by sheep ; whi 
itk is much lower. 
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Bankrupts and Certificates, in the order of their 
* dates, with the Attornies, Extracted correctly 
from the London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—Dec. 4. 
Preston, W. Louth, Lincoln, fell-monger. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Abrshems, M. Duke-street. Att. Gregsonand Co. Augel- 


Avaess,W. 8. Richmond, apothecary, 4¢tt. Swain and 
. Co, Uld Jewry. 
Armstrong. G. Shadwell, founder. 
Copthall-court. 
Badcock, J. Queen’s-head-passage, 
Wood, Richmond-buildings. 
Brown, R, Liverpool, grocer. Att. Black and Co. Paper- 
buildings. 
Clarke, J. Lambeth, victualler. 4ft. Earnshaw, Red Cross- 
Strect. 
Bdehoos, W, and T. Humphreys, Liverpool. tt. Win- 
dic, John-street, Bedford. row. 
Bvefall, R. Charlebury, grocer. Att. Oldliam, Earl-street, 
Biackfriars. 
Bart, W. Marchmont-street, builder. 4/1, Pearson, Elm- 
cout. 
. » J. jun. Portsea, house-carpenter, tt. Naylor, 
Great Newport street 
Ait. Price and 


re, G. Wovolverhampton, tanner. 
Co. Lincoln’s-inn. 
Morey, J. Brixham, rope-maker. Att. Price, Lincoln’s 
inn. 
Mowbray, W. and H. Measham, Lynn Regis, brushma- 
kers. Hamilton, Berwick-street. 
Nolbrow, S. Bishopsgate-street, mariner. Ait, Osbalde- 


ston, Lordon-street. 
C. Boston, victualier. Willis and Co. 
arnford-court. 


Roome, W. Rockcliffe, Cumberland, cattle-jobber. Aft. 
Higiimore and Co. Scot's-vard. 

Rootsev,.G. Tooley-street, butcher. Sandys, Warn- 
ford-court. 

Sanacrsun, J. Leeds, linen-merchant. Ast. Sykes and Co. 
New-inn, 

Scotter, J. W. Great Yarmouth, baker. 
Liacoln’s-inn, 

Still, I. Wapping, ship-chandler. Att. Bourdillon and 

‘ ». Priday-street. 

Wilkinson, J. Barley, malster. Aft. Allen, Clifford’s-inn. 

Windsor, J. Bristol, viciualler, Au. Whitcombe and Co. 
Serjeant’s-inn. 

Woolmer, T.4Great Grimsby, victualler. st. Walton, 
Bread street. ‘ 

CERTIFICATES.—Dec. 25. 


@. Beck, Hoxton, chronometer-maker.—R. Hopkiss, Bir- 
mingham, japanner.—s, Carr, Sheffiveld, spirit-mer- 
chant.—J, Featherston, Worcester, malster.—W. Few- 
by, Stockport, basket-maker.—W. Chamiley, Liver- 
1, merchant.—E. Chamley, Liverpool, merchant.— 
Casher, Whitechapel, cooper.—J- Sees, Pewninton- 
street, cooper.—J. Broomhead, Gainsborough, iun- 
keeper.—M. Nathan, Goulstun-street, tailor. 


2 BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—Dec. 7. 
Mumford, W. Storne, timber-merchant, 

BANKRUPYS. 

Grave, W. Skipton, ironmonger. At, Exley and Co 


‘emple. 

‘Hart, West Houghton, corn-dealer, Att, Windle, 
John-street. 

Hirst, T. Barronford, calico-manufacturer. Att. Exley 
and Go. Furnivai’s-ian. 

‘Hodgson. J. P. Hodgson, and J. Key, Workington, bank- 
ers, Att. Farrer and Co. Nicholas-lane. 

G. Westminster, colourman. it. Bleasdale 
avd Co. Hatton-court. ‘ 

Mears, J. Aldgate, woolen-draper, Att, Palmer and Co. 
Copthall-couct.. 

Niblett, J. D. Fleet-street, paper-stainer. Att. Sherwood, 
Canterbury-square. 

d, T. Gospo.t,, painter tt. Briggs, x-street. 
osson, A. Hough Mill, miller. and Co. 
Bartiett's-buildings. 

Routledge. BE. jun. BarrOck Side, cattle-dealer. At.. Bir- 
kett, Bond-court. ‘ 
Wood, T. Bartholomew-lane, auctioneer. Alt. .M ‘Duff, 
West-Smithfield. Re 
CERTIFICATES.—Dec. 28. 


R. Kendall, Reading, linen-drrper,—W. Clarke, Tenter. 


Alt, Palmer and Co. 


bookseller. Att. 


Att. Francis, 
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den, Kent, ‘wine-merchant.—J. Reber», Cranbourn 
street, Leicester-square, silk-mercer.—C. Errington, 
Cullercoats, Northumberland, ‘rope-maker.—S. Ellis, 
Foikingham, Lincoinshire, woollen-draper.—W. Grant, 
Totterham-court-road, baker. —C. Gill, Dartmouth- 
row, Westtninster, leather-seller.—J. Jackson, Dean- 
street, Southwark, coa!-merchant.—J. Johnson, Great 
Alie street, Goodman’s-fields, winé-merchant. — W. 
Mason, Bilston, Stailordshire, corn-dealer,--T. Buyett, 
Gosport, carpenter.—M. and J. Lewis, Newton, Mont- 
omeryshire, manwfacturers of flannel.—P. Or ‘ 

ittle Coram-street, painter and glazier.—J. L. Waugh, 
America-square, coal-factor. 


BANKRUPTS.—Dec. 11. 


Batchelor, W. C. Portsea, grocer. tt. Tarrant and Co” 
Chancery-lane. 

Burkitt, . Throgmorton-street, Att. Greg- 
son and Co. Throgmorton-strect. 

Chamberlain, J. Lisson-grove, St. Mary-le-bone, victual- 
ler. Att. Wedd and Co. Gerrard-street, Soho. 

Cordwell, J. Manchester, victualler. Att, Windie, John- 
street, Bedford-row. . 

Davis, 8. Bradford, Wiltshire, clothier. Att. Debary 
and Co. Lincoin’s-inn -fields, , 

Hadéeld, B. Sheffield, brick-maker. 4¢t, Darke and Co. 
Princess-street, Bedford-row, 

Jones, T, St. James’s-street. sword-cutler. Griffith, 
Featherstone-buildings, Holborn. 

Maddocks, S. Coleman-street-buildings, woollen-draper. 
Att, Williams, Chancery-lane. 

Purvis, J. Duke-street, Adelphi, wine-merchant. . Aft. 
Pope, Modiford-court, Fenchurch-street. 

Ruft, H. Cheltenham, bookseller. Att, Meredith and Co. 
Lincoln’s-inn. 

Russell, D. Bath, chinaman, 4é. Shephard and Co, 


Bedford-row. ; 
Sheppee, W. Chelmsford, currier, att. Lewis, Mark- 


ane. 4 ‘ 
Tatiow, J. Ravenstone, draper, 4ét. Burgoyne and Co. 
Dake-street, Grosvenor-square, 

Thompson, B. Fetter-lane, coach-proprietor. tt. Hut- 
chinson and Co. Addle-street, Aldermanbury. 
Whately, W. Lawrence Pountney-hill. Att. Usbaldeston, 

Loncon-street. 
White, G. Houndsditch, master-mariner. Alt. Barrow, 
Threadneedle-street. 
Wightman, G. Kensington, builder. Ate, Clarke, Cheap- 
side, 
saddiers, ‘Att, 


Young, H. and T.. J. Clunie, Colchester, 
Sandell, St, Thomas Apostle. 


CERTIFICATES.—.Jan. 1. 

J. Makcig, “Bristol, linen-draper.—f. Cotman, Norwich, 
haberdasher.—R. Trevithick, Fore.street, Limehouse, 
deaier in iron-tanks.—J. Hudson, Upper Thames-street, 
wharfinger.—R, Syms, Horslyduwn, lighterman.—H. 

» N. Badcock, Axminster, Devonshire, ‘ironmonger.—E. 
Keeling, Hanley, Staffordshire, flimt-merchant. —W. 
Worthington, Shitfnall, Shropshire, hat manufacturer. 
—W. Hare, ‘Church-row, Newington-butts, chair and 
sofa-manutacturer, — J. Haynes, jun, Westmorland- 
buildings, Aldersgate-street, enameller.—W. Maskew, 
Whitehaven, Cumberland, insurance-broher.—C. R. F. 
Villiers, Tenbury, Worcestershire; surgeon and apothe- 
cary.—J. Freeman, Birmingham, victuailer. ' 


BANKRUPTS.—Dceec. 14. 


Arnold, E. Chigwell, Essex, baker. Att. Willson, Angel- 
ourt, Throgmerton-street. 
Liv Att, Bird, Li- 
ver 


J. Liverpool, insurance-broker. 
Hawford, S. Portsea, common-brewer. Aft. Townsend, 
Staple-inn. F 
Malpas, J. Sténey-Stratford, coach-master, Att. Swann, 
New-Basinghall-street. 


Sawel!, J. Romford, victualler. Ait. Jones, Size~ 


Thompson, F. and F. Paternoster-row, brokers, Ath. 
James, Bucklersbury, 
Wright, J. Alpington, Devonshire, blacksmith. is, 


Palmer, Barnard’s-inn. 
CERTIFICATES.—Jan. 4. 
C. Dyche, Button-upon‘Trent, butcher. —J. Trickey, 
Vauxhail-wharf, ship-breaker and timber-merchant.— 
J. Phillips, Exeter, inn-keeper.—J. Drew, Clifton, 
Gloucésiersbire, house-carpenter.—T. Anderson, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, perfumer. —E. Williams, Oxf 
street, cheesemonger.—B. Bilsborough, ‘St. Ann, Mid- 
diesex, stone-mason, : 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—Dec, 18. 
Elliott, J. Eltham, Kent, baker. 
BANKEROPTS. 


treet, Covent-garden, jeweller. 
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Clarke, M. Dartmouth, publican, Att. Williams, Cursi- 
tor-street,’ Chancery-lane. 

Dougal, R.. Commercial-road, plumber. Att. Paulin, 

Stepney-causeway. 


y 
Forster, Newcastie-upon-Tyne, grocer. Att. Holt, 


and €o. Lothbury. 

Merry man, J. Wendlebury, Oxfordshire, liquor-merchant. 
Robinson ani Co. Cha:terhouse-squarte. 

Scudamore, R. Bristul, victualler. 4tt, Whitcombe and 

Co. Seneant’s-inr, Fleet-street. 

Turnbull, M. Moulton, Lincolnshire, shopkeeper, Att. 

Grant, Lamb’s Conduit-streei. 


CERTIFICATES,—Jan. 8. 


J. Gaulter, Manchester, druggist.—P. Short, Carnaby- 
. Street, victualler. —J. James, Stratford, merchant.— 
T. Houghton, Newtou in the Willows, Lancashire, 
merchant.—R. Fairbairn, South-Shield, ship-owner.— 
J. Tyler, Mouvt Sorrel, Leicestershire, milier.—J. 
Hall, South Moreton, Berkshire. bhorse-dealer.—T. Kel- 
laway, West Cowes, Isle of Wight, baker.—T. Harris, 
» Yalding Kent, draper.—C. J. Junes, Crosby-ruw, Ber- 
mondsey, tailor. 


BANKRUPTS.—Dec. 21, 


Carter, J. Portsea, miller. 4tt. Sandys and Co, Crane- 
court, Fleet-street. 

Ciark, J. Chatham, Kent, linen-draper. At. Nelson, 
Palagrave-place, Temple-bar. 

Dauiton, J. Spalding, Lincoln, merchant. tt. Gaunt, 
Lamb’s Conduit-street. 

Grove, J. Great Russell-street, Bloomsbnry, fishmonger. 
Alt. Robins, Bouverie-street, Pieet-strect. 
Hare, J. Pali mall, victualler. Upstone, Charles- 

street, Cavendish- square. 

Hetherington, J. Sheerness, Kent, linen-draper. Alt. 
Shepherd, Bartlett’s-buildings. 
Lewis, W. Southampton-row, B 

holstever. Att. Lowden, Clement’s-inn. 

Manuel, J. Lucas-street, St. Pancras, baker. Att. Berne, 
Mitre-court, Fleet-street. 

Messum, EB. Portsea, miller. Att. Allen, Clifford’s-inn. 

Payne, W. Stourport, Kidderminster, Worcester, dealer. 
in coals and fruit. tt. Benbow and Co. Stone-build- 
ings, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Pollut, J. Cockermouth, Cumberland. drayer. tt. Wil- 
lis andCo. Warnford-court. 

Want, T. Dorney, Buckingharn, corn-dealer. Alt. Lang, 
America-square. 

Walker, T. J. Walker, Kirk-bridge, York, and J. 
kKeadman, Gayles-mill, York, flax-spinners. 4¢t. Mor- 
ton, Gray’s-inn, 

Woolmer, J. Exeter, linen-draper. Att. Drake and.Co. 
Princets-street, Bedford-row. ‘ 

‘ CERTIFICATES,—Jan. 11. 

J. Harper, Cold Harbour-lane, gardener, — J. and T. 
Hoyle, Padisham, calico. A. Wangh, 
Minories, bosier.—N. Jones, Holborn, corn-factor.— 
W. Arkell, Stratford, baker.—L. Mahon, Tothill-street, 

jonger.—W. Gummer and J, Randall, Newing- 
jon, plambers, 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED,—Dec, 25, 
Frankis, W. bed, Gloucester, dealer. 
Hart, T. Wes! ton, Lancaster, corn-dealer, 
BANKRUPTS. 
Bilby, S. Tottenham-court-roed, builder. 41#. Lee, Three 
Crown-court, Southwark. 
Bilham, J. Norwich, grocer. Att, Foster and Co, Nor- 


1, 


square, up- 


wich. 

Binns, J. Cathill, York, cotton-spinner.  Azt. Ellis, 
Chancery-lane. 

Bunn, T. Southtown, Suffolk, merchant. it. Francis, 
New-square, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Constable, M. and J. Constable, Shad-Thames, South. 
wark, mealmen. Ait. Lee, Three Crown-court, South- 


wark. 
Edwards, M. Oswestry, Salop, milliner. Att. Exley, Fur- 
Nival’s-inn. 
on, W. Croston, Lancaster, linen and woollen-draper. 
Ait, Windle, John-street, Bedford-row. 
Treland, R. East-street, St. Mary-le-bone, cheesemonger. 


_ Ait. Greenwell and Co, Bentinck-street, Manchester. 


square, 

King, J. Chichester, mealman. Att. Nettlefold, Norfolk- 
Street, Strand, 

Nicholas, J. Oxford-street, apothecary. Att, Patten, Hat. 

S. Pearson, Bil Stafford, japanners 

n, J. ai » Biist j 

ng, J. Liverpool, t ~me¢rchant, Makinson 
£im-court, Temple, - 


Purchese, J. Lucas-street, Gray’s-inn-lané, smith. 
Tarrant and Co. Chancery-lane. ; ; 

Shepherd, J. Moorton, Gloucester, malster, Att. Price 
and Co, Old-buildiags, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Smith, W. Birchin-iane, broker. lt, Holt and Ca, 
Church-court, Lothbury. 

Warner, J. and N. Scholéfield, Greenwich, linen-drapers- 
Alt. Sweet and Co. Basinghall-street. 


CERTIFICATES.—Jan, 15. 


G. Absolon, Wallingford, Berks, inn-keeper.—T. Greene 
Alfreton, Derby, T. Barker, Deptford, 
draper.—J. Anderson, Tower-hill, glassman —T. Ham- 
mett, Westham, Essex, cabinet-maker.—J. Trustrum, 
Wood-street, umbrella-maker.—J. Kemard, Plymouth- 
dock, tailor.—C. N. Lambert, Surinam, South Ame- 
rica, merchant.—B. A. Day, Aston, acar Birmingham, 
brass-founder.—R. Fillis, Plymoath, merchant.—M. 
Abrahams, Sheerness, slopseller.—W. Pepper, Not- 
tingham, hosier.—E. Gifford, Three Colt-court, Lime- 
house, victualler.—M. Waters, Copthall.coart, under- 
writer.—W. Calrow, Angel-court, ‘merchant, 


BANKRU PTS.—Dec, 23. 


. Knaresborough, York, linen-manufacturer. 
Co. Bartlett's. buildings, Holborn. 
Ballans, T. Frome, Bomerect,, Als, Nether. 
sole and Co, Essex-street, 

Chapman, T. South Clifton, Nottingham, shopkeeper, 
Att, Bleasdale and Co. New-inn, > 

Smith, J. Tanstail, Staffurd, nurseryman. tt. 
ridge, Hatton-garden. 

Ti Tutten Kautsford, Chester, inakeeper. Aw, 


lane. 


BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED.—Jan. 1. 


Willonghby, M. Bishopsgate-street, merchant. 
BANKRUPTs. 
Brown. R, Close, York, shear-maker. Att. Lembert® 
d Co, Gray’s-inn-square, 
Cartle e, W. and J. Curtledge, Uttoxeter, Stafford, hat- 
manulacturers. Kinderly and Co..Holborn-court, 


Crowe batkwood, York, woolstapler. tt. Tarrant 
Cusack. Norwich, tailor. it. Presland and Co. Brums- 
place, Hackney-toad, corn-dealer. 

factors, Ait. Rosser and Co, Bartlett’s-buildings, Hol- 


born. 

Gregory, J, Neath, Glamorgan, linen-draper, tt, Car- 
dales and Co. Gray’s-inn. 

Lawrence, L. and A. Solomons, Falmouth, Cornwall, 
merchants. Att. Howard, Jewry-street. 

Reed, J. North Shields, Northumberland, master-ma- 
riner, 4/t, Winter, Serjeant’s-inn. i 

Samuels, E. I. Great Prescot-street, Goodman’s-fields, 
Japidary. Att, Howard, Jewry-street. 

Shaw, J. Greenwich, Kent, yictualier. Alf. Pearson, 
Elm-court, Temple. 

Tim, J. Boston, Lincoln, merchant. Att. Lodington 
and Co. Secondaries Office, Temple. 


CERTIFICATES,—Jan. 22. 


C. Bosch, New London-street, merchant.—W. W. Lyon, 
Burton Turn, Staffordshire, brewer.—E. Angoue, Fai. 
mouth, common-brewer. —T. Richards, Bridgwater. 
square, dealer.—R. Gentery, Upper Thornaugh street, 

ford-square, bnilder.—H. Heuley, Bath, plater.— 
R. Riding, Colne, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturer,— 
J. F. Schroder, jun. Crutched friars, merchant.—T, J, 
Mowbray, Bankside, attorney-at-law. 


BANKRUPTS.—Jan, 4, 4 


Bilson, W. Ampthill, Bedford, grocer. 4, Robinson 
and Co. Charter-house-square. 
Brazier, T. Oxted, Surrey, carpenter. Att, Lloyd, Cle- 
meut’s-lane, Lombard-street. 
Coath, W. Liskeard, Cornwall, victualler, 4it. Tink, 
Plymouth-dock. 
Fletcher, J. and J. Smitharst, Stock-Brook-Mill, Chad- 
derton, Lancaster, cotton-spinners. st, Willis and 
Co. Warnford-court. d 
Gray, B. and T. Laver, Ni te-street, worsted-trim- 
Att. Swann, New Basinghall- 
Street. 
Hulton, M. Laverick-hall, Durham, merchant. Att. 

Atkinson and Co. Chancery-iane. 
Mecham, W. High-street, Shoreditch, chinaman. tt. 
‘ollon, A. Evans, Lime-street, millers, </f. 
Swain and Cu, Old Jewry. 
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with Hardy, calenderer. 


P. Phillips, St. James*s-street, Pall-mall, glass-ealer.— 
W. Yewens, So place, rcjal-road, coal- 
aler.—A. S. Stubbs, Bolton-le-Moors, cotton-mana- 
er.—S. Ketfie, Liverpool, timber-merchant. 
BANKRUPTCY SU PERSEDED.—Jan. 8. 


8. Ch , B. Cleaver, and C. Cleaver, Bat- 
Hoibote, soap-manufecturers. 


BANRRUPTS. 
RB. and W. Winn, Broken-Wharf, Upper 
Att. Windus and Co, Chan- 
J. Huddersfield, York, shuttle-maker. 


Shephard ‘and Co. Bedford-row. 
S. Oxfoxd, 4#. Ware and Co. Bo- 


-str 
York, grocer. Sykes and Co, 


3. Cheapside, warehouseman. 
street, hatter, Att. Gale 


. Bedford-street, 
Gurney Slade, miller. it. Shep- 
jornton, ston-ypon-Hull, t 
Att. Ellis, hanced lane, 
to tt. Hicks, B 
ictualler. Hicks, Bart. 


CERTIFICATES.—Jan, 22. 


-lane, merchant. —F. A. Van Dyck, 

Bast- tadia Che Chambers, merchant.—W. and J. Ludiow, 

Cannings, Wiltshire, Barber, 

Wills, Wond-street, 
pside, wine-merchant.—s. Handforth’ 

we, dealer.—J. Brickwall, Herefordshire’ 

vietualler.—J. Peacock, t. Thomas-street, Southwark, 
-marinet.D. and G. Levy, Rosematy-lane, slop. 


BANKRUPTS.—Jon. 
Plymouth, grocer. Ait. Price, New-square, 


oln’s-inn. 
Beare, Southampton, plamber. Hicks, Bartlett’s- 
» Lincoln, cow-jobber. Ex- 


Holborn. 


Bunn, T. ithtown, Suffoik, and R. 
Morthumb Att, Francis, New-square, 
inn. 


ba R. and W. Winn, Broken-Wharf. Upper 
merchants, Aft, Windus and Co. 


Chancery 
3. D. ‘Sheppard, Ipswich, maisters. Att. Tay- 
ong street, Bedford row. 
J, €hisiehurst, Kent, coach- master. au. Shep- 
street, kK. 
Cc. At. Darke and Co. 


aries, L Minozies, Mit. and 

town-const, 

Weaigate, E. Burrows Buildings, Blackfriar’s-road, 
‘Chaut. 


CRERTIFICATES.— Fed. 1. 
J. Read, Oak-Work, -Tipton, iren-mas 


Griffin-street, Shad —T- 

ames, Wappin -street, oilman. Globe, 

Mile id Town, coal-deajer “Senn in, 
‘Chertsey, Surrev, bricklayer. n. Duke-st 


t, watch and 
BANKRUPTS.—Jan. is. 

E. King-street, AU. Sweet 


J: Borde Att. Frowd.and 
Serle-s 


Duke, M. York, aoa manufacturer. tt. Bell and Co. 
Bow © 

Evans, J. Mevzate, Kent, victualler. Williams, 
Carditor-sirect, 

Furne, B. H. St. John’s-street, West-Smithfield, baker. 
Ait. Asbfeild, Mark- 

Fairbairn, J. Union-strect, "Southwark, baker. és. Argill, 
Whi l-road. 

Fleming, R. York-street, Westminster, carpenter, dit. 
Richardson and Co, Baryastreet, St. James's, 

Holdsworth, T. Auetion-mart Coff¢e-house, victualler, 
Aw. Steyens, Sion Coliege-gardens. 

~Lawrance, W. Green street, Enseid- highway. dit. Sey- 

meur and Lon, Margaret-street, 

W, Tower-Royal, Att. James, Buck. 


West-square, Surrey, dealer and ebapman, 
Réynolds, Gray’s-inn. 

Powell, J. High-Holborn, jinen-draper. Att. Luwiess and 
Co. St, Mildred’s-court, Poultry. 

Shaw. R. and T. Shaw, apou-Trent, Stafford, corn- 
factors. tt. Leigh, Pouluy. 

Southey, $. Bristol, ‘Ait, Tarrant ond Co. Chan. 
cery-lane, 


CERTIFICATES.—Feb. 5. 


J. Richards, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, merchant.—- 
J. C. White, Martin’s-lane, suet, mercBant. 
2M. Philips, Norr Maymarket, grocer.—J, 
S:anton, Bromegroye, \ miller.—J. Low, 
Mincing-lane. Bisp, Bristol, butcher,— 
. Bridgman, Torgnay, Devon, timber-merchant and vic- 
twaller—J. Eranktin, Fareham, southampton, grocer.—- 
Aglio, -street, Golden- dealer.—W. 
Souths Essex, auctioneer. —C. T, Priesticy, 
Ralifax, ore Wings ‘on, 
church-street, stationer, Wi Wallis. Chepstow, 
mouth, shopkeeper. alker, Mead- 


beth, Surrey, paper-hanger 


BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, ~Jan. 18. 
Abrahams, M. Duke-strect, Aldgate, merchant, 


BANKRUPTS. 


Beall, J. Bull Head-court, Newgate-street, Rardyareman 
Att. Baxter and Co. val'$-inn. 
Movtrion, Basinghall-stree 
aS J. Croydon, Surtey, bricklayer. 4¢s¢ Lee, 
-eourt, Soutuwark. 
Fran is. W. Painswick, Gloucester, dealer and chapman. 
Whitcombe and Co. Sérjednt’s-inn. 
oni J, Worcester, Att. Cardales 
and Co. Gray’s-inn. 
Isaacs, J. Hackney-crescent, Hackney- road, jeweller. 
Burv-street, St. Mary-axe: 
Great Grimsby, Lincoln, money-scrivener, 
Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn, 
tos, G. de, Cross-street, Finsbury - *Square, merchant. 
Gregson and Co, Angel-court. 
Marks, J. Cross- street, aW-street, Manchester, 
“warebouseman. Att. Isaacs Bury-stregs, St. Mary-axe. 
Oliver, J. Skinner-street, linen-draper, Alb. Dawes, 


Orton, Honey-lane-market. butcher.  4ut, Wilde, 
Warwick-square. 

Powe!l, 8. Liverpool; merchant. Tarratit and Co. 
Chancery wich 

ayer. orwich, wine-merchant, “Au. 

ich, m itbury, Falcon. 
later, A. Gawsworth, Chester, cheese-factor. 

and Co. Bow Church yard. 


Thistle, EB. Bridge-street, Vauxball, mercer. 
and Oo, Bow hurch-yard -yard. Batt 


Tilt, W. St. Paul's Church. yard, confectioner. Au. 
-Street. wall tt 
care, E ennington, victualler. Seton 
Gent -street, Adelphi. 
Upper 
street, Christchuach, surrey, merchants. 
Gregson and Co. Anget- court. 
CERTIFI@ATES.— Feb. 8. 
G. Killock, Piccadilly, natty —W. H. Pric 
wine-merchant.—T. Jennings, 
ton, ‘Nottingham, dealer.— §. Rogers, 
timber-merchant.—W. T, armstrong, Leadénhail- 8 
d ist.—T. Cornwell, Roc r, dealer.—J. 
field; Gateshead, Dirham, fron-founder.—G. Ta net, 
Purses, Chester, lime-dealer.—J._Pu Red Lion- 


Woodgate jun. ane 
- Worth, St. Pancras, carpenter.—W-" ng- 
lolborn, 


LEATHER.® 


FLOUR. What. 


BREAD. 


ices Current, December 20th, 1813. 
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Pree tenor 


Smithfield, per stone of 8lb. to sink the ons | coats. Sunderland. Newcastle. 
an, 4(7 8/8 0 00 38 0 
Pe 149-411 18/650 656 1690 6° 
= Newgate and Leadenhall, by the carcase. 
0|6 6 0. 00 
ale off aloo Dec. 21 | 30 46 40 29:48 Ral 
22 | 40) 40 § Faic 
St. James’s.* Whitechapel.* 23 40} 42/44) ,85) 6 Fair 
Hay. Sttaw. Hay. ‘Straw. 24°45 | 50/46) 7 Cloudy. . 
2 Z.s.d. £.s.d. £. 8.48. 6.4, 25 | 47 | 50 | 40 30,08 | 16 Sm. 
Jan. 3115 1100/2 80] 4180/2 26 42145135 |. 16 Fair 
Feb. 60) 5 00)/2 20] 27 | 27130) 28! o Foxty 
14/5 50)1190) 5 20 | 98 | 97 | 27| 25 | © Foggy 
2115 5012 50] 5 001200 a9 95 | 28/97 | 495 | 0 Foggy: 
Butts, 50to 561b. 264, | Calf Skins, 30 to 40ib, | & | 25 30 | 28) 436) 
= Dressing Hides 24 perdozen — 3l 27 3 130 | © Foggy 
< Jan. | 27 | 27| 27! 413 | © Posey 
CropHidesforcut.24d-{ Ditto, 50 to 70—45 2 | 98 | 31 | 30 29,831 0 Fo 
Flat Ordinary — 19d. Seals, Large, £8 3 | 30 | 32 | 28 68 
Tattow,* London Average per cwt. 4| 30} 31} 30, © Siow, 
Soap, yellow, 112s.; mottled, 124s.; curd, 128s. 5 | 30 | 32| 26| 17) Snow 
Candles, per dozen, 15s. 6d.; moulds, 17s, 0d. is) 6 | 32} 32} 26| ,36| © Snow 
7 | 22] 27| 23} © Cloudy, 
= Jan. 15] 1,672 quarters. Average 76s. 3d. 8 | 23} 29/25) © Cloudy 
a2" gol. = = 78 10 9 24] 28) ,65 | © Cloudy ” 
11 | 2 167 | © Clo 
74 12 | 20} 25) 20! 0! © Pair 
5 Feb. 4 | 13,099. 74 63 
14 20 | 24 | 26 29,62 | © Cloudy 
15 | 26/28/28 | 356 | © Clouty 
_ Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern. 16 | 28] 32/29) © Cloudy 
_ Jan, 4s. 3d. 2s bad, | Is. 4d. 37 |.25 |.29 |.24)| 515) O Pair 
281 4 5 1 ‘18 |: 30 | 32 | 30) ,12 | © Show 
Feb. 4} 4 5 2. 14 19 | 32. | 32 | ,80| © Snow 
a 5 2° 1 13 20 28 | 30| 20| ,50| 0 Snow 
* The highest price of the market. Ba 
American pot-ash, percwt, 4. 0 Oto 4 4 0, Lead, white........ton 44 0 Oto*6 0-0 
4 4 0 4 6 0, Logwoodchips:.....ton tt 5 0 42 
Barilla 118 0 2 5 ©| Madder, Dutch trop ewt. 610 0 7 0 @ 
Brandy, Coniac, bond.gal. 7 0 7 G|Mahogany..........f. Ot 0 046 
Camphire, refined....Ib.. 0 7 6 8 O| Oil, Lucca, «.25 -gal.jar28 0 0 
Ditto unrefined ..cwt. 25 0 30 0| Ditto spermaceti..ton $2.0 0°. 84° 
Cochineal, garb. Lond. lb. 2 0-0 2 3 Dittowhale ........ 57 0 0 0S 
es _ Ditto, East-India...... 0 7 6 © 9 0| Ditto Florénte, 4 chest 84 0 0 93°00 
fine bond, ..cwt. 5 16 0 615 Pitch, Stockholm,..cwt. 1 10; 1 2 6 
= _ Dittoordinary......... 3 12:0 4 4° Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 410 0 @ 0 
Cotton'Wool,Surinam,!b, 0 2 9 © 3 1/ Rice, Catolin........ 340 
= Ditto Jamaica... 0 2 5 2 Rum, Jamaica bond gal. 0 7 6: 0 8 @ 
Ditto ‘Styma,... 0 2 1 © 2 Ditto Leeward dsland 5-0 233 
_ 1 7 © 2 2 Sabtpetre, East-Indiaycwt. 4 4 0. 
*S Currants, ....cwe. 4178 0 § 8 Silk, thrown, Italian..Ib. 215 0 3 9 
Elephants’ Teeth ...... 24 0 0 29 0 0 Silk, raw,  Ditto.... 113-0 115, @ 
————Scrivelloes 12 0 0 18 O Tallow, 410 6 6 
9 Plax, Riga..........ton.g0 0 96 0 Q| Ditto, Russia, white. 440 06 5 
Ditto Petersburgh .:.. 76° 0° 0 83 0 0| Ditto———, yellow.. 4 9 0 
Galls, Turkéy......cwt. 915 0 1210 Tar, Stockhulm....bar. 117 0 
Geneva, Holl. tond..gal. 0 410 5 Tininblocks......cwt. 710 0 8 § 6 
Ditto English....,... 015 6 © 16 Tobacco, © 6 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 6.0.0. 8 0} Ditto 0 OM ©, 
Hemp, Riga........ ton 74 0 0 75 O ©} Wax, Guinea...... cw. 9 0 0 TO 
Ditto Petersburgh ..;, 730° 0 74.0 ©| Witdle-fins 0 180 3 
By Hops. 7120 0 10:0. 0| Wine, RedPort,bond.pipe 66 0 0 00 
I igo, Caracea veveselbs 42 6 0 13 6 Ditto Lisbon 58. oO ‘ 72 
Ditto East-India. ..,,.0 7 3 016.9) . DitoMadeira.........90 0 0 54 0 
- Tron, British bars, ..ton 14 0 Ditto Vidonia........ 30 00 0 6 0 
Ditto Swedish c.c.n.p. 23 10 0 24 O Ditto Caleavella...... 72200 00°08 
Ditto Norway........ 20 0 © 0 0 0} DittoSherry...,butt. 45 0 0 65 0 0 
Lead inpigs.. .....fod.32 0 0 22 0 © Ditto Mountain...... 27 0 0 35 0 @ 
ove cece ION 3h 0 33 Ditto Claret,..- hogs. 29 65 o @ 
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6 —— Cork, ditto 64-—— Agio 
= 


—— Ditto eff——Cadiz, in paper 


62-—Genoa, 54——Venice, in eff.52 


elit 


£002 
ove 
102 
002 


Fire-Office Shares, &c 
Risdon and Damant, 4, Shorter’s Court, Throgmorton 


9-2 ——Hamburgh, 29———Altona, 29-f 2 us. 


L121 
» £160. — East-India Dock, £112. —Globe Assurance 


Eagle ditto ditto, £2.5.—Hope ditto ditto, £2. 7.—Atlas 
s, 63.— Kent ditto, £56. 10.—London Institution Shares, £43. 


» 233. ——Kennet and Avon, £20. 10. and £20. 15.—Leeds and Liverpool, 


. to £205.—Wilts and Ber 


£204 
Suey, 


COURSE. OF EXCHANGE. 


Oporto, 71—— Dublin, per cent, 


ermo, peroz 125d.——Leghorn, 


£19. 10.—Thames and Medway, ~. —Huddessfield, £14. 10—Grand 


mht 


ks, 


vigalle Canal Property, Dock Stock, 


» at the Office of Messrs. 


London Dock Stock, £108.— West-India Dock 


Stock, £112. — Imperial ditto Shares, £45.— 
ditto ditto, —. —East-London Water-Work 


--—Grand Junction Canal ditto 


’s date, 21——Ditto, 2 us. 21-20——Madrid in paper 
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Bag 
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*quag “ds 


‘saynmuuy 
ret 


*yuag “ds 


| 


——Naples, 42—Lisbon, 72 —— 


B m.of Holland, per cent, 


—Cadiz, eff. 484-———Bilboa 52——Pal 


to 20th February 1814 


Street, London. 


—-—Paris, 1 day 
The Average Prices of Na 


| Asterdam, 
aoacaaac 
33.53 | | | | 
ut 
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$3223333333: 
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| —. —Grand Western, ——,—Grand Union, £78. to £3. 10. 
i 


